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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



" Testing the description given in the book by what 
we know of this part of the country (Bengal), we are 
satisfied of its general acauraoy. The author has evi- 
dently endeavoured to give a faithful account of the 
people whose manners and customs b^ attempts to 
describe. There ia no glozing over defects or evils. 

The reader will get mora information from it than 
from many of much greater pretension." Calcutta 
SevitK. June, I860. 



"The work we can cordially commend to our read- 
ers. Unpretending in appearance and style, it abounds 
with information and presents a much more complete 
and accurate view of the people than will be found in 
many much larger and more expendve worka * * 

If our readers want a plldn, unadorned, and withal 
accurate, account of the manners and customs of the 
people of Northern India, they will not regret purcha- 
sing and reading Babu Ishari Das's book." Oriental 
Sajptiit, August, 1860, 



"It (this work) is calculated to be of ^-eat use, for 
it ia a subject on which much ignorance exists among 
English residents ; the only book of the kind that we 
know of being 'Ward's Hindoos,' a work of great re- 
seaich, undoubtedly, but somewhat dry, and confined 
to the natives of Bengal." Delhi Gasette, January 3rd 
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"If we miBtake not, the present work ori^nally 
appeared ia America.* It is now publietied in thia 
country for the benefit of the English speaking com- 
munity ; many of whom, the author thinks, will bs 
glad to receive such information as he has given. 
That they need to know more than they do about 
" the Domestic Manners and Customs of the Hindoos" 
is, we think, nnquesUonable. The state of ignoranoo 
prevalent among Europeans respecting the religious 
and social condition of the people of the land, we oan 
only call deplorable. Nor is it otherwise throughout 
the East Indian oommonity. The causes of thia ig- 
norance are as obvious as they are discreditable. 

"The value of the book before us ia twofold. It 
contains the views and opinions of an intelligent 
native Christian respecting the manners and customs 
of hia countrymen, and it abounds with a much larger 
number of minute facts and details than can be fonnd 
in the work of any European observer of Hindoo so- 
ciety, • • • • • 

We strongly recommend it to such as wish io become 
acquainted with the mysterioos people amoi^t whom 
we dwell. It is just the kind of book to send to Eng- 
land to any one wishing to know of the subjects on 
which it treats. Calcutta Christian Olierver, Septem- 
ber, 1860. 



* It WM sever pnbliabed 1b Amniea, 
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It ia an axiom in the acienca of Government that 
Rulers should poasess as intimate a knowledge of the 
Ruled, as it is possible for them to acquire, more espe- 
cially when both the races are so foreign to each other 
as the British are to the Hindoos. It is, therefore evi- 
dent that the English should, in particular, make them- 
selves well acquainted with all the ways and habits, 
both aa regards thought and feeling, of the Hindoos 
over whom Providence has placed them. Northern 
India has been very properly called the head and heart 
of India, as most of the great events of Indian His- 
tory, from the most ancient to the most modem, have 
taken place here, and it has the hrst claim to their 
consideration. 

India being a vast country, inhabited by various 
nations, differing from each other in very many ree- 
peotB, the following chapters will describe the manners 
and customs of only a limited portion of the immense 
population ; and even of this portion, only those man- 
ners and customs, that are more general ; because the 
people of the diSereut parts of Northern India also 
differ from each other in many ways. 



In writing Hindee single words, we h&ve not follow- 
ed the aystem adopted by Missionaries in this country, 
but spelt the words as they woiild appear most natural 
to the European eye ; for instance, we have written 
Hindoos, and not Bindua ; Hindee, and not Hindi, &o. 
tn publishing books, much apace can be saved by 
adopting the Roman character system,* but as very few 
Hindee words occur in this work, space has been no 
object with us. There are, however, these exceptions 
to this remark, that e has the sound of ay as in ba^f 
and pay ; a has a dash over it when pronounced long, 
as in meld, a fair ; and when not accented, it has the 
sound of u as in cut and nut; u and a short have been 
used Indiscriminately to represent this sound. 

The reader will kindly bear in mind that the Author 
writes in a foreign tongue, and that due allowance will 
be made for his unpretending style ; his endeavour 
has been to make himself understood and not to 
write in a manner that would justly be eapeeted from 
en Englishman. 

* For example, that eiaelleat aii<t compact Lexicon of Baboo 
Matbura Prasad HUr published by E. J. Lazarua and Co., of 
BeDaiea, termed " A TriUagual DiclioDar;" giving the EDglisli 
words u)d their meaning, Id full, together with their expUaation 
in the Urdoo and Hindee, would occupy about three timea tho 
epaoe, making at leait two bulky Tolumea, if the Urdoo and 
Hindee characters were used. 
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DOMESTIC 
MANNERS AND CUdTOMS 



HINDOOS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

ISTHODDCTlOt*. 

India — Ito Qsogr.iphy— Original Iiihiihitnnti — Hiatory— Fea- 
tares of tha Hiniiins — Ttitt Hiudaa mind — Moral character — 
Desire for tj-tae — Credulity — Cleaulinesa — PoUteDsss of Man- 
ners— Hiadous Bu^ierstitioug, 

" HiiiduBt&Li or India," says a ]ate European writer, 
" IB one of the mtist interesting and most importnnt 
countrieB on the surface of our globe. It has excited 
tlie ambition of Conquerors from other lands since the 
time of Semir&mis till the present day ; and has called 
forth the enterprise of the mercliant since the earliest 
periods of com me ret al exertion dowu to the present 
era of enlightened and extenBive national intercourse. 
The Historian, the Poet, the Antiquarian, the Philo- 
logist, the Philosopher, the Naturalist, and the Politi- 
cian have, eaeh iu tbeir several spheres, foirnd malter 
to exercise their thoughts and summon forth theii 
energies In contemplating this wonderful and intereet- 
ing section of Asia. 
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"Hindustan ia bounded on the west by the Affghan- 
btsn Mountains, which foi-m the western limit to the 
Tale of the Indus ; on the north by the majestic chain 
of the Himdlayi Jlountains, which stretch in a south- 
easterly direction from the river Kama to the Brahma- 
putra ; on tlie east by the mountains of Arrakan and 
the Muuiplir Kilh ; and in all other directions by tho 
Ocean. It esteuda from about 8° to about 35° north 
latitude ; and from about 67° to 92° 30' east longtitade. 
The eitreme length from Cape Comorin to the northem 
limits of Cashmere may be stated in round numbers at 
1850 British miles; and the estreme breadth from 
Cape Monze in Seiode to the Munipdr Hilla 1 600 
British miles. Within tliia vast temtory there is every 
variety of surface ; there are level plains, undulating 
hills, precipitous ravines, and snowy mountains tower- 
ing aloft to heights unequalled in any other regioo."* 

The Hindoos are not believed to be the original in- 
habitants of Hindoostan; but are said to be a race of 
Conquerors that came from some country lying west 
of it The Aborigines of tho country are stated to be 
some barbarous montituin tribes called Bheels, Gonds, 
ftnd Chooars, supposed to have been driven into these 
wild habitations by their invaders. 

The history of India is divided into three perioda. 
The first is that in which the Hindoos wore indepen- 
dent. It seems that they enjoyed a large measure of 
peace during this period, a long one ; as is seen 
by the great progress that they made in civilization. 
They made gri'at advances in the arts and sciences, and 

- • DesoripUve Qaograpby, p. p. 187, 188, by the B«vd. Dr. 
Ewart, Misaionar;, Free Churcli lustitutiou, Calcutta. 
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built cities, monuments, and temples ; — all which could 
not have been carried on during perpetual warfare. 
Some of their cities are said to have been most magni- 
ficent and wenlthy ; trade flourished and the country 
was populous. The whole country was never under one 
Ruler, but was divii^ed among a great many liajaha ; 
many of whoni governed wisely and well ; some of tliem 
were verj- powerful and bad thouaanda of foot soldiers, 
horsemen, and elephants at their coDimand. One of 
them opposed Alexander the Great whvn be attempted 
to cross the Jheeluni. Others had most dexperate 
conflicta with the .Mohomedaua when the latter began to 
invade the country. With mankind aa at present con- 
Btitutioned, it is almost impossible that any part of tha 
vorld should be without wars and disturbances of soma 
kind or other; bo the Hindoos, in the time of their in> 
dependence, during a period of two or three thousand 
years, had vtars and troubles; but on the whole it seema 
to have been a time of peaca. 

The second period is that in which the country was go- 
rerend by the Uobuniednns. They began their invasions 
in tlie eighth century ; but made no important con- 
quests until about the tenth. Under them the Hindooa 
Buffered much ; their chief object was to propagate their 
religion by force of arms ; and they compelled thousands 
of Hindooa to embrace Islaraism, many of whom when 
thus forced, held their idols under their arms when 
they 8too<l up to repeat prayers. As cows are held very 
sacred among the Hindoos, and they never eat their 
flesh, the Mohomedans used very ireqneutly to forca 
pieces of beef into their moutha to humble them aamuch 
as they could. Sometimes, when a religious quarrel 
or an afEray took place between the Hindoos and Moo- 
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ftilnians, tlie former, if victorious, killed swine in tha 
mosques of the l&tter and besprinkled them *ith tticir 
blood : and if tlie latter had the advantage, they killed 
cows in the Hindoo temples ajid defiled them vith 
biood. The oppression and injusticethe HindoossufTer- 
ed froQ), under the Mahomedan Rulers were as great as 
nny that a conquered nation has ever experienced, the 
Jewrj esoepted. Thousands of them were at different 
times carried into slavery; the number of Hindoo 
slaves in Cahool was once so great tliat a slave was 
prioed at less tliau two rupees. Dnring their reign, 
life, property, and honour were not secure ; and the 
effeotof their govemmaut on the country resembled 
thit of a 3co;'ohing bla-it upon a plant. One or two of 
tlieir kings about tbe latter part of their period, may 
be excepted fioin thi^ remark, Tliey were in posses- 
sion of the country for about eight hundred yeiirs. 

The third period of Hindoo history is that of the 
British government ; and is the happiest that Hindoo- 
stan ha3 ever seen. Descendants of the former Rulers 
of the country, whether Mohomedans or Hindooa 
(for there were some Hi;ic!oo Rulers al-io when the 
liritish entered the country) will not of course admit 
this ; the flatterers too of such persons, and 
some o'hers, whose forefathers in former times 
Moassed wea'th by oppres;>ioii, will express their disap- 
probation of the present rule ; l>ut the masses are well 
pleased with it and often offer up the pmyer that it 
may continue as long aa time shall last. The British 
Rulers do their beat to better the condition of the people, 
and use every attempt for the proper administraticn 
of justice. There is certainly a great deal of dishonesty 
practised by those natives who are employed to help the 
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kuthorities; but after alt there is & wonderful differenca 
between the preceding and the present government ; 
and this is the beet which the country can at present 
have. Life, honour, and property are all secure, and 
the native expressive proverb, "Sher aur bakri ek 
ghat pjini pite bain" (u lion and a goat quench their 
thirut at the same brook side by side,) is realized. 

The features of the Hindoos are as regular and 
handsome as those of any nation in Europe. In the 
words of a European, they " are tall and slight, wittk 
handsome oval countenances, long eyes and eyebroira, 
dark smooth lauk hair, an olive skin, but in the cooler 
regions, and when not much exposed to the weather, 
even fair, like that of more northern nations." People 
of the higher classes, in general, that do no work out 
of doors are pretty fair ; those who at'e exposed to the 
Buu have a darker compleiiou. The skin is, however, 
soft and there is nothing unpleasant about the dark 
complexion. 

The Hindoo mind, if it have opportunity for cul- 
tivation and improvement, is not in the least in- 
ferior to the European ; this is evident from what it 
has done, and that, too, unassisted by foreign nations. 
To prove this it wilt be perhaps better to quote Hera 
what the Author just cited writes on the point ; — " A 
contemplative people, as the Hindoos are," he says 
" must early have turned theii thoughts to the sub- 
jects denomiuated metapliyaical. We accordingly find 
that oil the theories on that subject, formed by the 
Greeks or by the modems, were already familiar to 
the Sages of India. Thus the system devised by the 
excellent Uishop Berkeley, and di-veloped and explain- 
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od l^ bim with BO muoH ingenuity &tid elagtnce, tnm 
boown iB India ceatitrias before our era. So ako m«b 
■the atomistic theory, on which Epicarus founded his 
philosophy, loog familiar to the Hhidooa." 

" In Astronomy the Hindoos had advanced far be- 
yond the Greebe. They were acquainted with tb« 
preoeBBioD of the equinoies, they knew the cauaes of 
eclipses, and hitd conetruoted tables by which they 
might be aocnmtely oalctilated. Some of their sages 
bad diaoofered the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis, and had even with tolerable aocnracy calea- 
lated its diameter. A passage in the Vede asserts 
that the pole star changes its position, the constella- 
tions are named in the Epic poems, and the fixed 
stars are spoken of as bodies of great magnitude, 
■which shine by their own native light. In Geometry 
the Hiad<K>3 had made disaoveries, which were Trat 
made in Europe till modem times. Such w«re the 
mode of expressing the area of a triatigle in terms of 
its sidca, and that of expressing the proportion of the 
radius to ttie diameter of a circle. In Arithmetio 
■they are entitled to the feme of the invention of the 
decimal system of notation. But, in Algebra, (fee 
inerita of the Hindoos are still greater, and diacoTeries 
not made in Europe till the last century were fami- 
liar in India for centuries before. This, however, is 
the latest uf Uieir sciences, and the works which treat 
of it have all been written since the commencement 
of our era. Finally, the Hindoos were versed in 
Trigonometry, in whioh tliey went far l)eyoiid the 
Greeks, and were acquainted with tiicorems not dis- 
covered iu Europe till the sistuouth centuty. 
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" AH the Bnbtleties of logic, and the refinements of 
grammar, are to be met with id Sanscrit works on 
these subjects. In the copious poetic literature of In- 
dia, the niceties and vari^ies of metre are as numerous 
as in that of ancient Greece. Tbe SaoBcrit language is, 
for copiousness, beaaty, flexibility, and nicety of struc- 
ture, almost without 6, rival, in the opinion of those 
moBt competent to form a judgment on tbe subject. 

" TTw "wonderfnl excavated temples of Hlora, Sal- 
«ette, and ElephaBtioa, and tbe Pagodas on the Coro- 
muidel coast, prove that in architectural skill, and in 
tbe art of iculpture the ancient Hindoos far exceeded 
tbe Egyptians, That in the most remote ages the 
Hindoos underatood the art of ship-building, and 
made distant vf^ages, is proved by their colonies. 
liiere is also in the ancient Code of Manoo a law 
relating to the interest of money, in which that lent 
on botioiHry is particn^rly noticed ; and this we nmj' 
observe, could only take place among a people femi- 
iiar with the sea."* A great part of the knowledge of 
European nations was originally derived irom the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans ; but the Hindoos acquired 
all theJra by the esensise of their own genius. All this 
pr<^i%ss in the arta and sciences they made when they 
vere independent, and men of genins and learning were 
patronised by their lUjahs. The Mohomedan invtksion 
and oppressive rule crushed the spirit of f\u-tJ»er en- 
quiry and improvement, and the Hindoo mind has for 
centuries lain dormant. The Sanscrit is a dead lang- 
u^e and almost obsolete; but when knowledge is 
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presented to Hindoo jouth in European dress the; are 
in no way behind European youth in acquiring it. 

We must olMerre here, that notwithatanding the 
great progreas of the ancient Hindoos in the arts and 
sciences, some of their religious books contain numer- 
ous groas errors relating to Astronomy, Geography 
and some other sciences. Thus one of their religious 
writing says, that the Sun is only 800,000 miles 
distant from the Earth, and the Moon 1,600,000 
miles; another that the rain falls from the Moon. 
Some books teach that the earth rests upon the baok 
of a tortoise; othjera, upon the horn of a cow; others 
again, upon a serpent They say there is a great moun- 
tain in the middle of the earth, 600,000 miles high, 
and 128,000 miles thick at its base, and 256 mZea 
thick at its top, surrounded by seven seas of as many 
different substances, namely milk, saltwater, sugar- 
cane juice, wine, clarified butter, buttermilk and sweet 
water and that night ia caused by the Sun's setting 
behind it. The authors of these works seem to have 
known only their religion and nothing else. 

Tbe Literature of the Hindoos is so vast, that the 
longest life would not suf&ce to read all their books ; the 
writings have, on the whole, great encomiums on virtue 
and morality. The following couplet is by one of their 
holy men : — 

Tulshi k&yi khet hai ; mans£ bhayo kis£n. 
Pfip puna dou b!j hain : bawe so lune nidan. 

0, Toolahee, this body is the field and the soul is the 
husbandman : virtue and vice are seeds,- it, (the soul) 
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must reap whatever it sows."* Passages of this im- 
port abound in their books ; but the example of their 
gods described in their Shaatura is most shamefiit, and 
the daily practice of all Hiudooa, in spite of the many 
good moral precepts in their books is revolting to a 
refieoting mind. They believe they are at liberty to 
practise any vice, even the greatest, provided they per- 
form a fen most trifling external religious acts. If 
they bathe in the Ganges, repeat a few prayers, bow to 
idols, offer them flowers and some other things, and 
repeat in the mornings and eve:iings the names of one 
or two of their supposed incarnations, and now and 
then give dinners to Brahmins, they believe they are 
quite safe and can practise any vice to promote their 
interest and satisfy their inclinations, provided they 
keep themselves clear of the law of the land. This is 
the case with all classes; but the higher castes, that is, 
the priests, the warriors, the ti-aders, and the writers 
are the worst i and these are the men, who, in general 
possess some education and profess to be pious and 
eminently holy. All that they do is for gain and &ine 
and pleasure; and the world Iuib no greater liars, cheats, 
and oppressors. These people will daily spend one or 
two hours in devotion with the greatest regularity and 
punctuality, and will the very moment they leave their 
devotions perpctrnte the most wicked act if they can 
gain any thing by it ; this is in fact their daily prac- 
tice ; they spend part of the morning in devotion, and 
tlie remainder of the day tell lies, cheat, and commit 
every wickedness by which tbey can make anything. 
These holy men will think nothing of leaving a man to 
be murdered, or if a murder be committed any where 
^ley will let the murderer escape if it be to their ad- 
* Cumpare with Qui. VI, 7, 8 is. tmA alhen 
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vantage ; and if an innocent person be a«Hpected and 
apprehended, they will, sometimes, let him be hanged. 
False witnesses are very cheap in India ; and the na- 
tives that are employed in courta to help Europeans in 
administering justice are notorioiiBly dishonest ; they 
always league with him who cau give the most. And 
it is exceedingly difficult for the Judge to find out tho 
truth of the matter, and through the Iklsity of nativea 
many cases are decided wrongly. 

Obscene language is veiy prevalent among the Hin- 
doos, and is always used when a person has aught 
to say against a himian being, a brute, or an inani- 
mate thing. On those occasions when Europeans 
curse and swear, the H indoos deal most liberally in 
indecent language ; the cursing and swearing of Eu- 
ropeans is more or less directly addressed to the Al- 
mighty; the indecent language of the Hindoos baa refer- 
ence to the female relatives of the man spoken against ; 
this abuse Is called gdlee and is always directed at & 
man's wife, mother, daughter, and sister ; not all 
at cmce, but somctimcB to one and sometimes to an. 
other. When there is a sharp and serious quarrel going 
Ml between two persona, all are abused in the most 
obscene language, and each one tries to excel tho 
other in the use of it towards his autagon'ist'a female 
relatives. 1!\m gdlee is felt somewhat less painfully 
when a person has no such female relation as is named 
in the abuse ; for instance, if the abusive language be 
meant for a sister, a man, if he have no sister does not 
foel it so keenly as he would if he had one. These 
obscene allusions to females sometimes lead people to 
strike, wound, and kill ea«h other. When a w«nian 
is a party to a quarrel abusive language is addressed to 
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her direct. They have hecome bo habituated to filthy 
language in the form of g^lee that tliey do not seem 
to be able to talk without it, and perhaps they are 
not quite cousciouB of three fourths of the obscene 
t«rms tiiey daily use. All these filthy espressious are 
uaed not in quarrelling only, because they ore not al- 
ways quarrelling, but in conversation also, and that for 
the most trifling things ; all brutes and even inani- 
mate objects, with which they have to do, have their 
share. This disgusting cuatum is so prevalent every 
where, that little boys four or five years old are adepts 
in it. Parents hear their children using filthy language, 
but never dream of checking them, unless it be used 
with reference to any relation, connexion,, or friend. 

The Hindoos are extremely desirous of fame and 
often spend great sums for the gratification of this 
passion. They make wells of strong masonry on pub- 
lic thorougiifares ; the professed motive for which is 
the convenience of the public, particularly travellers : 
but the real object is the acqiiisition of renown. With 
the same view, and in the same durable manner, they 
make bathing places (called ghauU or hUrdts) with 
steps on the banks of rivers and tanks, and build tem- 
ples. For the same reason tliey also make a groat noise 
about weddings, invite a great many of their friends, 
have dancing girls and fireworks, and drums and pip^s. 
At many of their festivals also they make great 
display; most of the wealthy among them would rather 
give away a rupee before a crowd than part with a 
single pice for the sake of charity when in private ; in 
fact, most of what they call their alma goes to the pock - 
ets of the Brahmins, who flatter thorn in return. 
They seldom give to the really needy ; and when they 
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do give, it is bj no meana according to their circniii' 
Btancea. When a beggar asks aluis at the door, he i> 
almost always sent away with a very little flourorgr^n 
which would not in general suffice to make a child's 
meal ; and these very men spend pretty good sums in 
other ways that bring them fame and make them popu- 
lar; this passion for fame is common to all classes, high, 
and low, rich and poor. We once saw a poor man, 
who would have felt parting with a pice, give away 
a rupee to a begging Brahmin with the greatest 
possible complacency, because there were people around 
him to see this donation. The monthly wages of thia 
man was about five rupees. There is great reason 
in India also for the old complaint, — "they call their 
lands after their own names ;" and this is also a way 
by which Hindoos attempt to hand their names down 
to posterity. People frequently call villages and marte 
after their names , and with the same view phint alsa 
exteusive groves of the mangoe tree. 

Another prominent trait in the Hindoo character 
iscrecfu^tVj/;— and this is almost boundless ; it is on 
this account that they believe the most absurd storiea 
contwned in their books. They believe, that in former 
times mankind used to live more than ten thousand 
years ; that one of their kings called Sagur had sixty 
thousand children, who were brought up in a pan of 
Diilk, and were at length reduced to ashes by the 
curse of a holy man ; some of their heroes are said 
to have had ten heads and twenty arms ; they give 
credence to thousands of such absurdities related in 
their books. Whenever a marvellous story is related 
in their hearing, they at once believe it without ever 
g the truth of the matter. Th6 writer hu 
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heard some of them say, that there is a country some- 
where on the face of the earth, the inhabitanta of which 
have Biicli long and broad ears, that when they sleep 
they spread one under them, and cover theniselves with 
the other. An old woman once totd us, that her hus- 
band, a sepoy (or soldier) in the British Army, had 
been to this plac« and had himself seen these 
monsters. They believe there are some holy men in 
certain parts of the country who perform most wonder- 
ful miraclea, though tliey have never witnessed the 
performance of even one; when speaking of such 
a man, they take care to add that he lives in a 
distant place ; a minwile at the very time and on the 
very spot where the holy m.an's powers are advocated ia 
never to he witnessed. An oU man once told the 
Anthor that he had heard that a new born European child 
was batlied in brandy ! and he probably believed it. 
If told tliiit in ft certain place a man had come down from 
heaven there are few but would give unhesitating cre- 
dence. When they hear of wonderful events they rarely 
exercise their judgment as to the probability or 
possibility of the occun-cnces. There are a very few 
persons, however, bore and there, who, in some ves|)ect8 
and in some degree, form an exception to this descrip- 

The higher classes of the Hindoos are cleanly both 
in their persons and attire , the middle and lower classes 
also bathe themselves daily, but cannot on account of 
their general poverty afFord many changes of raiment. 
The Hindoos are very civil and polite in their manners. 
This civility and politeness are, however, generally su- 
perficial and do not uecesisarily anply special courtesy 
or regard. 

r.j.l:::io,GoOtjl>J 
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The Hindoos however are not more guilty on this 
ootmt than the rest of the world since the latter is 
everywhere characterised aa told and selfish. 

As might be aaeumed from their credulity the Hin- 
doos are among the moat superatitioua people in the 
world ; they have made theraaelvea wretched slaves to 
thouaanda of imaginary evil spirits and influences, and 
do not know what libei'ty of mind is ; they are in the 
grossest darkness and are aiwaya troubling themselves 
with most unueoessarj fears. Whenever they engage 
in any business of importance, they invariably firat 
consult their priests to know whether the time be 
auspicious or not. Superatition binds them aa it were 
with fetters of iron ; — a Hindoo would be regarded 
as mad who thought of doing auything important with- 
out consulting the priest. Weddings, journeys, the 
commencement of the education of children, and a 
thouaand similar things require the aid of the priest, 
and this auperatition ia apparent in their daily life in 
t«n thousand shapes. 



CHAPTER II. 



HINDOO CA8TB8. 



Difinon into C»at«a — Brabmuu or Pri«sti — CbhatWe* ct 
Soldiara — Vyshei or UercLimta. 

One of the moat remarkable oharacteristica of the 
Hindoo nation is its division into castas, which haa been 
maintained from time immemorial, and in the present 
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age, the Hindoo adheres to it with a tenacity which ends 
only with his life. The ditTerent caetes will by no 
means intermarry ; aometimea women of high caetea 
elope with men of lower ones ; tind more frequently 
men of high caste take into their houses, women that 
belong to the lower : — but intermarriage there is none. 
The distinction of castes ia so rigidly adhered to, that 
a man of a lower caate m^ht be dying, but a man of 
a higher one would refuse to let him take water out of 
his cup, lest it should be defiled. A Hindoo would, in 
general, rather see hia fellow man die than pass the 
hounds of his caste to help him. According to this syS' 
tem the aon is not at liberty to follow any trade or 
profession that he pleases, but must per-force continue 
in that which his father and forefathers have practised 
before him; — doing otherwiae would be followed by 
escommunicatiou. There are certain exceptions to this, 
however, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The principal, or comprehensive castes are iwa ; 
viz, — the Brahmins or priests ; CIthattrieg or soldiers ; 
Vyehe» or a particular clasa of merchants ; and Sood- 
dura or tradesmen and all others. Each of these is 
subdivided into scores of others, so that if all the di- 
visions and subdivisions were enumerated, they would 
amount to Imndreds. We will notice in some of the 
following chapters those that are more prominent 

The Brahmins are the highest and moat e^olusiye 
of these divisions or castea. When a Brahmin gets to 
the ago of eight or nine, a thin cord called Janen is given 
- him, after some ceremonies, to keep about his body; this 
Janeo has the two ends joined, and goes over the right 
shoulder and comes down to the waiat on the left side ; 
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as the ceremonies that are performed whenaJamco is put 
on a I'oy, are the same thiit are practised at a wedding, 
it wilt be unnecessary to describe thcni here, as tiiey are 
to be spoken of in tlie sequel. Tlie time wlien tlie Janeo 
is put on is an important period In the hfe of a Brahmin : 
before this period he is considered a mere oliild and aa 
possessed of no religion, and he can eat without bathing, 
and performing pooja or worsliip : afterwards he hecomea 
one of the class of priests and must conform to those 
mles by which they are governed ; he must not eat 
without bathing, nor without performing pooja also, if 
he is desirous of being emiaently pious. 

A yanng Brahmin, when he can lenrn, Iwgius to 
study at an early age. All the Sanscrit writiugs are 
considered saci-ed and divine, and tlieir grammars take 
tJis same rank. Sanscrit has become a dead language, 
and very few people can understand it well : and though 
this is the cnse, learned Brahmins, who intend to give 
their boys a good education, would never think of 
teaciiiug them Hiudee first, which iu the present age 
is their mother tongue and which the boys could learn 
easily. Were they to learn Hindee firet, they would be bet- 
ter prepared to study Sanscrit ; but it is beneath their 
dignity, and thus a boy at once commences to repeat San- 
scrit sounds, parrot-like, out of his grammar without 
understanding iu the least degree what he repeats ; thia 
he does for seven or eight years ; after which tije tutor 
begins to explain to him what he has been repeating 
ao long. His misuse of hia grammar for so many years is 
of course a very gi'eat loss of time; but that b nothing to 
a Hindoo ; it is t/ie custom, and he must do it ; if be go 
out of the beaten track to find a better and a speedier 
>vay of acquiring or impaiting knowledge, he will gain 
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ridicule as hia reward, he mtisi do as the age before him 
has done ; for which reason the mariners and cua- 
toma of the Hindoos have, in a great measiire, remained 
unchanged during thousands of years. After studying 
one or two grammars the young Brahmin goes on with 
other Sanscrit books, if he he in good ciroumstancea and if 
hia father wish him to be a tolerably learned man; — if 
not, he only studies that book which teaohea him the 
duties of a priest ; this being soon over, those who atop 
here are not much wiser than those who have never stu- 
died any thing. A large number of Brahmins who act as 
priests have never studied even the gnimiiiar : they have 
only learned to repeat some Sanscrit passfiges that are 
used at pooja and certain ceremonies, with a general 
knowledge of what is meant in these pass^es. A grout 
many of those Bralimins wiio do not act as priests, but 
are merchants or farmers, study only the Hindee in 
which they carry on their business, Learning among 
Brahmins in the time of the Hindoo Rajahs, was perhaps 
prevalent ; but in tlie present age they are very igno- 
rant ; the Sanscrit literature is immenBO and there is 
not one in a thousand, who can read and understand 
any difficult book. In Benares, which is the strong- 
lio)d of Hindooism, and hi a few other places, there are 
really learned men who can understand and explain 
the most difficult Sanscrit books ; but the thousands 
of those wlio are called PaniUu (or learned) in every 
part of Hindoostan, are merely nominally so ; tliey 
have the appearance of a Pandit, that is, they wear long 
dltolees* and paint their foreheads, and can perhaps 
read a few Sanscrit books of modern and easy style ; 
but this is all. There are tliousanda of Bi-ahniins who 
do not know even this much ; again there are hundreds 
• The cloth that serves for troiisera. 
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of thonauids who are altogether illiterate, and do not 
know even & siugle letter of the Hiudee Alphabet. 
This is inferiority to mea of lower castes, — ainoe 
many of theae can r«ad Sanscrit, Hindee and Persian. 
All those Brahmins wlio are quite illiterate are farmers 
or peons, or support themselves in such trades or sita- 
ations that require no education. 

The Brahmins, saya a European Writer, "are sub- 
jected to auch severe duiiea, that (celibacy excepted) 
very few Roman CathoUc monks can bear a comparison 
with them. The Bralimin must spend a number of 
years in nhe house of his instructor (Gooroo) until he 
oan well expound the Vedas, which is a long and 
tedious study. Then only he may or rather he mmt 
marry, and become the father of a family. His daily 
life ia bound by a strict ritual ; the many prayers, ab- 
lutions, and sacrifices imposed upon the Brahmin, de- 
mand a great portion of his time, as the facility with 
which he may defile himself, (which must be atoned 
for by penance ) requires uncommon vigilance." " In 
old age it is a rule, or at least a custom, for the Brah- 
mins to go into solitude, and to devote themselves to 
telf-iehalding (contemplation,) whereby alone Servant 
(absorption into the Supreme Beiug) can be obtained."* 
The same Author in another part of his work speaks 
of the Brahmin's life as being one oi severe trial*. But 
we, being in the country where Brahmins live, say, that 
they lead as comfortable and easy lives as any other 
beings in this part of tlie world. The writer, who 
says all this, has never been to India, but has only 
read their ancient books. A Brahmin here does not 
cpend a number of years in the house of his instructor 

* Count U. Bjoraatjeroti'B TlMogoof of tU« Uiudooa. p. IS. 
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bHt lives in his own house ; a disciple, however, serves his 
teacher as much as he can, and one iu a thousand may 
leave his home and study in Benares or some 
other hdy city with a teacher, for a numlser of 
years— but this is rare. Brahmins, if they have 
means, marry long before they oan expound the Vedas. 
The prayers, ablutions, and sacrifices of a Bi-ahmin do 
not take up a great portion of his time. His abstain- 
ing to eat with people of lower castes, and keeping him- 
self from pollution in other ways, requires no effort ; 
doing all this is a second nature to him ; and besides, 
it is nothing pecuhar to him ; — people of all castes 
do the same with reference to those that are below 
them. The Brahmins never go into scJitude ; but in 
every parr, of their life iive with their families. In 
short, they do not lead a hard life ; if they have 
wealth they hve in all the luxury in which people of 
other caatea live. If they are poor, they have to esert 
themselves in some way or other to maintain themselves 
and their families. 

Brahmins support themselves in different ways. Many 
act as priests to othets ; they are employed in this 
capacity by wealthy people of other castes, on a 
monthly pay that varies from one rupee to four, be- 
bidee what they get on holidays and festivals ( which 
are numerous in the year), and at weddings, births, 
and deaths which take place in the family. A priest 
has generally a rnomber of femilies under his spiritual 
care. BeBides performing pooji or worship, he attends 
at weddings, births, and deaths, and abo acts as an 
astrologer. Most of the priests can thus obtain on kb 
average seven or eight I'upees a month ; some more 
and others less. Many Brahmins support themselves 
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by teaching studentB Sanscrit, They take no fixed 
sums from their scholars, but leave their wages to their 
capacity and pleasure. They are paid by them in 
very small sums of money, and grain, flour, and pieces 
of doth. TJiia ia, however, a very precarious means of 
support as the scholars themselves are in general poor. 
A few Pandits here and there, who have private 
means, teach gratia. A great many Brahmins go about 
begging ; this they think no disgrace, but say, it is 
one of their allowed means of support. Some of 
these begging Brahmins pretend to tell fortunes also. 
They see the lines on a man's palm and pretend to in- 
terpret them and tell him what will befal him in after 
life; they always take care to preacli a prosperous future. 
Sometimes their mistakes are so manifest that a hearty 
laugh is raised against them by the bystanders ; for 
instance, they will examine the lines alraut his palm 
or thumb and tell him he will soon be married, when tlie 
man is married already, and so forth. These people 
most generally impose upon women when their husbands 
are absent from home, and work well upon their cre- 
dulity, and as soon as they get anything, hurry 
away from the place, lest they should be observed 
by some male member of the family. A fortune 
telling Brahmin will often minutely enquire into 
the past condition, circumstances, and incidents of 
a Hindoo of rank or wealth, to whom he is an 
utter stranger, and then come and relate the whole 
to him, pretending that he has acquired this infor- 
mation supematurally. The dupe, quite astonished to 
hear all this about himself from an utter stranger, 
will believe in his pretended power and give him 
something. The fortune teller will not, of course, 
enq^uire about the man from his servants or relations 
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on the spot; but from some neighbour, acqiiaint- 
anee, or relation living aomewhere else. There are 
thousauda of Brahraius who maintain theraselves by 
merchandise and by ferming, and a great unmber by 
acting as aoldiers in the Britisii Army and as peons in 
a Government offieea. 



Brabmina are of varioiuj aects, aome of whom use 
animal food and others do not. Certain animals only 
are killed by those that eat fleali, as aheep, he-goats, 
deer, rabbits, pigeons, partridges and some others 
that are considered clean and lawful. Some of 
those, who do not use animal food, occasionally 
make soup of gravel. They pick up two or threo 
handfuls of small and clean gravel and boil it with 
powdered tnrmerick and other spicea ; after boiling 
it for half an hour or so, to extract a species of oil 
wiiich tliey say it contains, they take out the gravel 
and throw it away, and eat cakes with the soup. The 
poorer classes of Brabmina are gluttonous. . Feasting 
them is considered very meritorious by people 
of other castes, who invite them to religious 
dinners, when they eat a great deal ; some of them can 
devour about four pounds of solid food at a meal. 
All Brahmins claim to be gods and are regarded as auch 
by others. People frequently prostrate themselves 
at their feet, and they receive this worship with the 
gi-eatest complacency and satisfaction. Frequently 
however, when a quarrel or affray takes place between 
them and people of other castes, the goda are abused 
and beaten, and sometimes murdered. Hundreds of 
these gods are imprisoned by the British Government 
for their crimes, and if they deserve it are hanged- 
J^otwithatanding this humilitition and degradation they 
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are still diTltiitiee in the estimation of the Hindoos ! In 
the time of the Hindoo Rijaha they exercised great 
power, and were indeed very tyrannical ; and in these 
states that are yet immediately under Hindoo Rulers 
they still claim great authority. But under the British 
Govemment they are on a level with the other castes, 
and a Brahmin of the highest sect, when convicted of 
a crime, has to work hard side by side with the dirtiest 
sweeper, — the meanest being in the creation in his 
estimation, t 

Cheattbies.* The nest caste in order is that of the 
Warriors. All the males of this caste have the title of 
Sinffh, which is affiled to their names, and means a LioTi, 
People of one or two lower castes occasionally as- 
sume this title, though they would never pretend 
to maintain a claim to it before a Chhattree. Chh&t- 
tries are also entitled to wear the Janeo or sacred cord 
which they take about the age that the Brahmins do. 
In the time of their independence they were the only 
soldiers, and always made escellent warriors. 

The weapons of this caste were a sword, a spean 
and a shield, that hung at the back when not in use. 
Before the invention of gunpowder, when warriors cama 
in contact with each other with swords, battles of 
course used to be very bloody, and those were the times 
to try the mettle of soldiers. The glittering of a 
naked sword was enough to strike terror into the 

f Sometimes when a Brahmtn botes any one most bitterly, 
he refrUDB trom abaving bimwlf, which, he believes, will surely 
kill his enemy uulesa he Qom promise with uul compensate him. 

* They are also called TbAoora and Rdjpoow. 
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heartB of any man ; but the, Chhattriee tho^^ht it 

their glory to face the sword. Fighting for the protec- 
tion of their country is according to the Hindoo 
Scriptures their imperative duty, In the present day 
a great many of them are employed in the British 
Army ; but this eervice ia not confined to them,— 
other castes also are engaged. All when trained in the 
European manner make good soldiers. There are many 
Chhattries who act as merchants and farmers and 
peons and so forth. Members of this caste are allowed 
to study the Sanscrit language ; but they must not 
read the Veds or the most sacred of the Hindoo 
Scriptures ; — they may only hear them. The majority 
can read Hiudee, and the favourite books with all 
of them are the Mahabharat and the R&mayan, espcially 
the latter. Both of these were originally written in 
Sanscrit and were aftewards translated into Hindee by 
a learned Hindoo. These books are read by nearly all 
of them in Hindee. Tlie reason why they peruse them 
with so great interest is, that they contain accounts of 
the great wnrs that took place in ancient times. The 
Rdmiyan, which deccribes a great war waged by Ram, 
king of Ajodhya or Onde, and one of the Hindoo 
incarnations, against R^ wan, a celebrated King of Ceylon, 
is the conatant companion of every Chhattree. 

The Ramayan and the Mahdbhdrat both in Sanscrit 
and Hindee, are in verse and are works of no ordinary 
poets. 

The Warriors are in general a proud race and look with 
contempt on all castes that are below them. They used 
formerly to oppress the poor, and do so still in those parts 
of the country that are not directly under the British 
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These are the people that do not like to have darigh- 
ters, and who were till lately in tlie habit of killing 
them, even under the British Government. Once a Mo- 
bomedan, being in a village in Oude, where there were 
& great many Chhattries, had a daughter and was ad- 
vised by these people to murder her ; he being much in 
their company and imbibing many of tbeir ideas and 
prejudices intended doing so ; but his -^rife, who had a 
daughter for tbe first time, heard of his intention, fled 
from the house with the baby, and hid herself .in a jungle 
outside the village. Hor friends made a diligent search 
for her, found her at last in her hiding place, and prevailed 
upon her to leave her place of concealment and go into 
the bouse on condition that her daughter's life should 
be spared. The word given was kept, the child lived, 
grew lip to be a woman, and had a family. 

A large niuuber of Chhattries are landholders, and 
in this capacity are always quarrelling and fighting 
among themselves ; very few of them, if any, enjoy 
peace of mind, and they very frequently murder each 
other. Hindoo landholders are the most litigious people 
in the world, and always have some complaint or other 
in courts; rather than settle a matter peaceably they will 
pursue each other with the most deadly hatred, and thus 
the lands, chattels, cattle, and evoa the houses of many 
are sold, and they are reduced to a most destitute con- 
dition. Fathers, very often, become bitter enemies to 
eons ; and sons to fathers ; and brothers to each other ; 
and thus wage internecine warfare. The fire of enmity 
almost always rages in the breast of a Hindoo land-, 
holder, and when the cause of it is somewhat of an 
extraordinary nature, he avenges himself after the lai^e 
of ten or even twenty years, if au opportunity offera. 
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VvHHia, or merchants. This is the third Hindoo 
caste. Europeana, who speak of Hindoo castes, always 
inclndc ia this clas^ fiirmers, and sometimes tradesmen 
too ; this is incorrect, the two latter belong to the Sood- 
dur or fourth general class. All merchants even do 
not belong to this third oaste, but many of them are of 
ibe fourth comprehensive one. People of this third 
daas also have the Janeo or the sacred cord. They 
trade in different articles and carry on tJie trade both 
by wholesale and retail. The wholesale trade is 
carried on by those who are possessed of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of rupees, and the retail 
by those who are possessed only of small means. 
The poor Vyshea or Baniyd» as they are commonly 
called, have small shops with fow articles that are 
in common uae amoug the people. They sell flour, 
(ofdifferent kinds of gmin, such as wheat, peas and so 
forth,) suttoo, (flour of some parched gmin,) salt, clarified 
butter, parched grain, (much used, especially by travel- 
lers) hard molasses, called j^oor, sugar of difl^erent degrees 
of refinement, spicos of every kind, such m cloves, 
cardiimoma, citmamon, pepper, cayenne pepper, nut- 
mog.j, ftllipice, iko. All theaoai-c cheap; th« dearest 
article in common use ia ffhee, or clarified butter, 
which now sells at about tliree pinmils per rupee. 
A Baniya, who denls in these has two or thi'oe small 
rooms to serine iis store-rooms ; and kccjis Ijis goo;lH 
in earthen pots piled one upon another. In front of 
these rooDia, he bai a small verandah in which he sits 
with a portion of every thing, — almost all being here 
in baskets. He sells all Ium articles by weiglit and 
nothing by measure ; and keeps leaves of a small tree 
of the oak kind in vhiuh he puts up spices and such 
trifles for hiscustomei-s; tliese leaves serve the same- 
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purpose in ttiia country, that paper does hi Europe and 
America ; they arc brought from tho country by poor 
villagers and sold at n trifling price. Baniyas in towns 
andcitieskeepcvery requisi te fur household use, but those 
living in smalL TillagCB, who are generally so pjor that 
the whole of their capital is not worth more than fifteen 
or twenty rupees, have only a few goods and those too 
ofauinferiorqualityi since the inhabtants of vill^;es are 
generally very poor aud their requirements are few. 
lu cities, there are scores of Baniy&a* shops; iA the 
country thei-e is seldom more than one in each village. 
People, rai'cly take flour from Baniyos, because it is 
coarie and mixed with flour of an inferior kind, and 
dearer also than what they get in other ways. They 
purchase grain fiom the market, where every sort is 
daily exposed for sale in lat^e heaps, by a class of men 
called Bffpdreti, (merchants,) and get it ground by wo- 
men of their own families, or by others who support 
themselves by grinding com. 

Some of the Boniyas deal in confectionary. These 
sweetmetita are made of tine flour, clarified butter, 
sugar and sugar candy, raisins, cardamoms, roiewater, 
aud other ingredients, made up in different ways, and 
those of the best quality are sold at about six pounds 
per rupee. These people make also two or three kinds 
of oakea of flour fried in g^iee, fpooree» and kackaurte»,J 
which are mostly used by travellers aud strangers 
who do not like the trouble of cooking their food, or 
who have not cooking utensils with them. They also 
deal in cream, boiled milk, and curdled milk (dahee,) 
which latter is quite thick, and being of a cooling 
nature is much used in the hot season. Those who 
deal in these ready made eatables, are called Halwiees ; 
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end the milk tliat they sell, and that of vbicb cream 
aud curdled milk are made, they procure from the 
people of the caste called Ahtert or cowherds. 

There are Botne also of thia caste who aet m 
Apotliccariea and Uriiggiate. Sucii men ia large citicB 
have all the plants, herha, and dviige in their shopa 
that are believed to possess medicinal qualities, 
llie number of these plants and drugs in a tropical 
dimate, and with the teeming vegetation of an extensive 
country, like India, amounte to thousands. They do 
not sell medicines ready prepared but only the ingre- 
dients of whioh they are made. When native physi- 
oiaus prescribe for their patients, they name the in- 
gredients in the proscription, and the mode of prepare 
ing the medicine ; and the patient himself, or his friends 
make it according to the direction. Almost all plants, 
herbs, and drugs are kept in earthen pots, 

A number of Vyahes are cloth-merchants, and deal 
in all sorts of linen and woollen stnfla. If they are 
possessed of large capital (say about seventy or eighty 
thousand rupees) they deal in these things by wliole- 
sale ; if possessed only of small means, they sell 
by retail. Many of the stuffs that they sell ore mann- 
faotured in different parts of tlie country, but a good 
many of them are imparted from Europe. Cloth 
merchants keep their goods within their shops, but 
sit in a verandah with some pieces, and as customers 
vish to inspect different stuffs, tliey bring them 
out. It takes some time to make a bargain with them, 
more especially if a good many nipeee are involved in 
the transaction. When a customer expresses his desire 
to purchase sume kind of cloth, three or fuur pieces of 
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that deacriptiitn are thrown before him, and he ia asked 
to make hU ofaoioe. These pieces first sliowa him 
are generally of an inferior quality, and are present- 
ed at first with the view of selling them off to ad- 
vantage if possible, as the good pieces of that kind 
that remain are sure to bring in a good price of theofi- 
selves. If the custoroer be inexperienced in thesa 
matters, he pays an exorbitant price for an iuferior 
ftfticle; but, if he possess any knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds and qualities of cloth and of the cliaracter 
of the merchant, he demands the beat, these the 
merchant demurs at bringing out at once. When 
the customer bas made his choice, the price is talked 
about; the merchant ia asked to b&j what he will 
take per yard ; the latter, before mentioning the price, 
almoat always asks, whether he may tell the truth at 
once or make a bargain according to custom ; wtiic^ 
latter means, whether he may ask for the article 
three or four times more than it is really wortli. 
Bting desired by the customer to tell the truth at once ; 
the merchant tells his price which ia always twice or 
thrice the real worth, and what he will eventually take. 
The bargain always takes time; which depends upon 
the Client of the purchase ; if it amount to twenty 
or thirty rupees, it seldom takes less than an hour, 
and a purchaser has almost always to visit several shops 
before he ia able to accommodate himself, lliese peo- 
ple are very expert in the measurement of doth and 
always manf^ to cheat, unless purchasers eye them 
aharply when they are measuring. Even when they 
have meaiiured, they must be watched lest they should 
change it and give one of an inferior qmility or uf 
shorter measurement ; this they do with the greater 
facility, as crowds in the street and about the shops 
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ftre apt to attract the attention of purohasen. Peo- 
ple coming in from the country are often cheated 
by them in this manner, nnd oftea find their pieceB a 
few yards shorter than what they have paid for. An 
honeet roan may endeavour to convince them, and 
indeed all othermerchants that their deceitful practices 
are dislijneat, but he will only get laughed at, and 
called a fool for his pains ; they eay, these practices are 
a means of their livelihood and an important branch of 
their trade ; and they really believe that there ia not 
the least moral evil in them. They urge in extenuii- 
tion of their duplicity that they conld not support 
themselves if they were not to do so 1 and despite 
this are very strict in their diiily devotions and con- 
sider themselves verj- religious and even holy. 

In all the lai^ eomniercinl cities of NortlitTu India 
there is a class of men called t^fU^* who gain a liveli- 
hood by pretending to assist in striking bargains bet- 
ween merchants and uiiNtomeis. There are do//u/» for ail 
the principal articlus of coinnicroe, and they aro ever on 
the alert to intrude between merchants nnd cnstomers. 
The truth is, they league with the merchants to fleece 
purchasers; ostensibly they act for the customer, but 
the iLerchauts being their friendfi, and mulerstjinding 
them very well do not reseat their interference. Tlie 
dalldlt have, from time immemorial, formed them- 
selves into a professional liody and think tlioy have 
a perfect right to get in between the two parties, 
and liaviug an understandius with merchants always 
take something from tliera out of the money paid by 
tlie customer as n remuneration for their labour, part of 
which consists in procnriug purcbasera Tliese mer- 
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«hftntB and bargain-maken, have a secret meuu of 
oommuDioation by which they transact biKdness to a 
lu^ amount, without uttering a single word about 
tbe price, and this in the presence of others. The 
mftrchantand the(&i//ii/piit their r^ht bands und^r a 
piece of doth, to prevent the laotiona of the fingers 
from being perceived. The fingers and their parts 
represent pieces of money, and by them the price per 
yard, seer or maund (weights) is made known ; they 
simply use the words yei or no to signify assent or 
dia^nt. Thousands of these Baniy&s, who are possess' 
ed of more capital, deal on !\ largo scale in cotton, salt- 
petre, indigo, and a hundred otlier things. A very few 
are employed iiere and there in some other ways. 

Many of this class who are very wealthy are Bankers. 
Tlie; estalilish banks in some of the largest cities of 
India and transmit money by means ofdi'afta, an no- 
commodation to the public which ia, as in Europe, a 
stimulus to commerciiil enterprise, and a source of 
large profit to themselves. Others of them are 
money-changers ; they purchase copper coin in bulk 
at the rate of exchange, and sell at the nominal 
value (Euid often above this rate when there ia a 
comparative scarcity of it) to those who are desirous of 
exchanging pice (or copper coin) for rupees. In large and 
populous towns and cities this business is lucrative, or at 
least remunerative, as copper coin is in great demandf 
because thegreater parts of daily exchanges or purchases 
are made rather iu pice than in rupees. 

The membere of this caste affect to rejoice at the death 
of an old friend or relation, and those, who are weal- 
thy, throw out alms (consisting of pieces of copper mo- 
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ney) whiktthebodyis borne away to be burnt Tbey 
■ay, that they should rejoice beoacue their Ariend is 
gone away from a world of suffering, to one where 
tliere is perfect hap[ntieaB ; this rejoicing is hoivevor, 
mere affectation ; — unless there be a tangible cause for 
it. Of all tte four principal classes into which Hindoos 
are divided, this is by far the wealthiest ; and some 
of tbera are indeed possessed of immense riches, in some 
cases almost fabulous wealth ; and since they enjoy 
perfect security of life, honour and property, under a just 
and equitable gOTemment in which there can be no ex- 
tortion in high places, their business flourishes and their 
wealth increases. Under the Mohomedan Govern- 
ment tliey were never safe ; thoy wei-o obliged to pur- 
chase the friendship and protection of the Moslem 
Rulers at a dear rate and carried on business at 
great risk. 

The people of this caste are very etfeminate. They 
cannot endure hard yiork ; and when they quarrel and 
liave high words, they seldom come to blows. The saying 
is very common ia the country that when they quarrel 
.and threaten eeM^h other, " their bark is worse than 
their bite," instead of using the stones and brickbats 
that may be lying loose in the streets, they will 
pretend to loosen those that are fast in the ground ; 
these they are unable to loosen at the time and 
thus save themselves the exertion required in throw- 
ing stones at eaeli other. As they very seldom do any 
hard work, but the majority of them, being mer- 
chants in some way or other, sit in their shops, 
tailor-fashion, the whole day, and at the same time live 
on novirishii^ diet, they are inclined to be corpulent 
They are the most avaricious class in the country 
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The Bmnllciit Bubstitutc for coin that passee current as 
money in India is a eowrte or small shell, about a 
huiulrcd of which are equivalent to a penny, yet 
Ihcy lire exceedingly lolh to let one of these cowr««« 
^o. When a beggur comes before their shops to bog, 
tlioy give him u couple ofcom-en. Thoy lire a veryshrewd 
people, and undei-ntaiid tlieir interests very well, and 
always manage thsir concerns with the greatest cara 
and cauti<>u. 



CHAPTER III. 

CASTES, — COKTINUED. 
Sonddurs or tlie fourtli geiiorJ Class— TUjatha or Writers — 
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The fimrfch general class of the Hindoos is that of 
the Sooddurt, comprising of hundreds of divisions and 
Hub-diviatons. The highest caste nmong the Sooddurs 
in that of the KdycUhs or Writers, many of whom 
arc ashamed to be numbered in tins class, and would 
fain recl^on themaelres in the next higher caste; whicli 
however disowns them. The sacred Writings of the 
Hindoos allow the sacred oord to this caste also ; but 
Kayaths in every part of the country do not wear it 
These people believe thomselvos to be the descendnnta 
of a certain personage in lieaven; who acts as a writer 
and keeps an account of every tiling that takes pldco 
there. Kayaths support themselves in various ways. 
A great many of them act as Patw&rees or recorders 
nnd writers of accounts of the tracts of land held by each 
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landholder and cultivntor, and nlso of the revenue re~ 
alized from those lands. For thia work they get a 
ommisBion from the Lindholdcrs. A good miiuy 
Kiiyatha get their livelihood by teaching boys ttie 
Hindee laugunge luid Hindeo Arithmetic. All the 
iiiBtructiou that they impart to their pupils is meant 
to enable them to road and write letters and work 
sums about the purchase and salo of commodities, land 
andaoforth. Aaarcmmierutioii for their labour they 
get two or three annaa per month from eiich achyliir, 
besides a few monthly and yearly perquisites. Each 
pupil supplies him twice or thrice a montli with flour 
(sometimes rice instead) some kind of dal (pulse) a 
little gUce, salt, and a few spices, sufHcient to make 
a meal for him. Thus if a teacher has twenty scholars 
and most of them are in tolerably good circum- 
stances, he can have between fifty and sixty meals 
in a month which will support himself, his wife, 
and two or three children. At the time of groat 
festivals they get more eatables and also clothes. 
There is a festival in which a, teacher takes all his pu- 
pils round, and makes them sing at their parents' doors 
and gets, it may be iu &vourablc circumstances, about 
twenty rupees. Taking the yearly mcomc of a good 
teacher of this eaatc into considci'atioa, he gets on an 
average six rupees a mouth ; but many, who live in jjoor 
vilhiges do not get more than half thia amount. On 
the whole t^is is a poor meeJis of livelihood, and tiw 
oiajority of these teachers are peihaps, worse off tlum 
any other class of Hindoos; the reason of which ia, 
tliat the mass of the people are regardless of education. 

Hundreds of this caste act as lawyeis in all the com t'4 
cE the country, and in thia capacity perhaps surpaart 
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«11 the lawyers of the world, if uabliiahing mendacity^ 
and unscrupulousneas, be the chamctetistics of ft good 
lawyer. Those lawyers learn the PersJaa language in 
which they do all their businees both public and pri- 
vate ; in fact, they correspond in it, use much of it in 
their conversation, and forgetting that their mother 
tongue is Hindee, look down upon those of their brethren 
who speak that language ouly. All these lawyers art 
like half starved greedy wolves, and rob without th« 
least mercy all those who fall into their clutches. 
These people pretend to be very pious, and put 
on an cur of great sanctity, as sooa as their trade 
begins to flourish. They are very strict in the 
observance of the ceremonies of their religion, which ore 
trifling and childish enough, but would think nothing 
of hating an innocent man to the gallows if they were 
made the richer by it. Part cf the momir^ they 
spend in devotion, which consists in bathing, and wor- 
(hpping images; wid then the greater part of the day 
they devote to the legal virtues of the grossest dishones- 
ty, falsehood, robbery, oppression, and, even indirect 
murder. They will be wilftdly and deliberately guilty 
of the grossest crimes if they can thereby be gainers. 
They seem to have the most conCuaed notions as to 
virtue and vice ; Uiey, with other Hindoos, talk a great 
deal of pdp or sin, and poonn, virtue, but do not know 
what they mean. They seem to believe that the whole 
of virtue consiBts in observing the oeremonies of theif 
religion ; and provided they do so they can commit any 
sin they like, opposed alike to natural and revealed 
religion. Dishonesty, oppression, and all such crimes, 
they say, are a necessary part of their profession and 
a means of subsistence without which they could 
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not support themselveB.* They are certainly 
amongst tLe most &ithful servanta of the Evil one ; 
and these meu, with tliose connected with the polic» 
and the courts in different capacities are so devoted to 
the practice of dishonesty and eren actual crime, that 
they would seem almoet to be demons inoarnate ; many 
are employed by Govemiiient in other capacitiea, but 
most as writers, all practieiog as much dishonesty as 
their situations allow them. 

All the Kajaths that learn Persian and carry m 
their btiBineea in it are called "half Moliomedaos," 
that is, they are eaid not to be strict Hindoos ; their 
conversation savours more of Mohomedanism than 
Hindooism ; the reason of which is that all the Persian 
books that they study have a leaven of Mohomedanisin, 
and the subjects of which some of them principally 
treat are tiie doctrines of this religion, and consequently 
these Kayaths inbibe these notions. In fact, they 
generally believe the religion of the Moselma to be 
true, though it refutes the one they profess ; this 
is one of their many inconsistencies. Almost all Ed- 
yath boys, that study Pei'eiau, do so under Mohomedan 
teachers ; besides eraall sums of money that these 
teaciiers receive montlily from their scholars as their 
wages, many K&yath boys wash the cups and plates 
of these teachers, though no orthodox Hindoo is al- 
lowed to do so by his Shastura, In the eyes of 
Hindoos, IdohomedaDS and Christians are both equally 

* It IB eaid, once, vslien boqib b/idndi or buffgouB were perfoiui- 
ing, one of ttiem aated anotLer, whetlier uuy one lind aeen the 
Deril'a iachchas, [yoimg onea.) I have eeeu," traa the reply. 
"Wbonre they f oaked lie sgniii. "TJie Laayer$, beoauaa tUey 
ua always doioj; mure mischief than good," replied the other ODe. 
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nnulcati, nnd tlio food tiiat thej eat ia also so unholy tli&t 
i)i> Hindoo may even tuticli it. But lliese boys wash tlie 
citpa nnd jilntcB of their teooUcrs, tlioiigh they may 
luive even cnten beef out of them, ouo of the worst 
things that nn orthodox Hindoo could touch. Hia- 
dooa of all respectable classes are forbidden to eat 
ouions, garlic, and turaips, but nil Kiratlis iiso these 
things most freely aud publicly ;—tliey give a great 
deal to Uralimins, nho on tbia aceouut take no notice 
of their inconsistency. Nooi-thodoi Hindoo of thebigher 
and middle castes n-ould dure even to toucli a fowl, — 
it is thought so unclean ; but there b a sect among 
tlie Kayatlis, called Jilutt ndgara, towards the western 
pnrts of Northern India who cat fowls and are not- 
w it)) standing considered good and respectable Hindoos. 
All Kayaths are very fond of meat also, and use a 
great deal of it, though not so much as tlie Motio- 
inedauB do. They are alijo addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquor and use it both at home and 
in their lueetings. The majority of this class make a 
great deal of money in Ooverunient service, but they 
are in general very extravagant, and as a class are 
not half so wealthy as the third caste of Hindoos, 
—the Eaniyas or nioi-cliants. They ;u-e more Ilber^ 
to Drahmius tbtm tho pco]iie of any other caste; 
and the priests in their turn flatter thorn, as being 
very pious and as possessed of grent S])ii'itual merit. 
For the sake of a little gain, priests countenance all 
the vic«3 that Kayatbs commit in their situations 
and other ways j and the latter believe, if they make 
thousands of rupees by the most dishoiiost means, 
and give a little of it to Brahmins, the whole ^air 
is sanctified and they are not chargeable with ttit 
leaat sin. 
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Some of those Kayaths that poasesa no education 
and cannot therefore act aa lawyers, teachers, or writers, 
support thetnselves as peons or i^riculturists ; but 
really very few of them are found in these capacities. 
Compared with every other class of Hindoos, the KS- 
yaths are few in number. 

Another division of the fourth general caste or 
that of the Sooddura is the tillers of the land 
QT Farmers. This comprises numerous sub-divisions. 
The whole class of the original agriculturists, tiowever, 
consists of two larger divisions (Kisdas and Kachhees,) 
the former of whom confine themselves almost solely 
to the production of grain ; and the latter besides grain, 
raise all sorts of vegetubles, fruits and flowers. All the 
land in the couotiy belongs of course to Government ; 
therefore certain wealthy people of different castes make 
contracts with Government for the revenue of certain 
districts. Cultivators take small tracts of land from 
the landholders, or Zameeuddrs, as they are called 
and cultivate it and pay them the amount of rent 
per acre 6sed by Goverument. In those parts of the 
country that are directly under native Princes, great 
extortion and .oppression are piwitised upon cultivators 
by Collectors of land revenue ; they very frequently 
embezzle Government money and then compel the cul- 
tivators to pay additional rent to supply the deficiency ; 
and when they see the land has produced more 
than its usual quantity of grain, the same compulsion 
is practised. Tlie surplus revenue, the produce of this 
iniquitous system, they appropriate to their own use. 
Such extortion, however, cannot be practised by Col- 
lectors in theBritish territory ; they dare not take more 
than what is fixed by Government. All that peons 
D 
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collecting revenue can do is, to go and ask for gmin 

while the people are threshing it out : thus tbej 
get a few seers of it. Some of them who have 
cows in the neigbourfaood, ask for bhooid, (bruised 
husks of grain and its stalks) which they get. 
Landholders also sometimes take bhoo»& from their 
tenants, and now and then make them woi^ without 
payment for themselves; and when cultivators are 
unahle to pay the rent in money, at harvest time 
they (the landholders) take grain from them instead 
to some advantage. Farmers employ the lowest class of 
people in the country BKangees, Mehters, or Sweepers, 
whose business it 'a to remove filth, clean public 
streets and keep swine, to carry manure to their fields, 
which they do in coarse canvass bags, put on small bul- 
locks. This manure the sweepers are collecting fox 
months and sell at the time of ploughing fields. Far- 
mers also collect for themselves as much as they cui. 
It is placed in fields in heaps; and is carried to all the 
parts of the field in small baskets, both before and after 
the field is ploughed. The manure is used for vegeta- 
bles and certain grains. 

Farmers in this country always plough their fields 
with bullocks. The Indian plough is a rude and prim- 
itive implement, made of wood j but as the ground 
is ploughed only when softened by the periodical rains, 
it is sufBciently strong for the work required. The 
ground is ploughed over three or four times to prepare 
it for the reception of the seed, which is sown in three 
different ways ; in one, while the field is being plough- 
ed for the last time, a man walks behind the plough 
and drops seed in the furrow ; in another, a long tube 
is attached to the plough perpendicular to the furrow; 
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while tbe plough is moving forward the man that holda 
it, drops seed in the tube at the upper end, and the seed 
faUs in the furrow at the other — a modification of 
the European drill ; in the third, the seed is thrown and 
scattered over the surface of the field with the hand ', 
Bnmll grain is sown in this manner. After the seed 
of the larger kind is sown, a pretty wide and long 
plank with the driver on it, is dragged over the field 
by a pair of bullocks ; this operation covers the seed 
tmd makes the eur&ce of the ground even and amooth. 
This plank is not, however, used for the smaller grain ; 
but the field is again slightly ploughed, wbioh answers 
the same purpose as harrowing does. 

A Farmer's bosinesa is known to be flourishing, or 
otherwise, by the number of ploughs that he can use 
on his farm, and the number of pairs of bullocks that 
fae can keep. If he is a poor man, he can cultivate 
ft few acres only and can keep only one pair of 
bullocks. The produce of such a piece of land can 
rapport (provided there be a timely and sufficient quan- 
tity of rain) a family of six or seven persona,— this 
number including two or three children. If a former 
is in good circumstances, he can cultivate more laud 
and keep four or five pairs of bullocks ; his income is 
larger, and he can live comfortably, according to the 
Hindoo idea of comfort ; — that is, he can have a 
larger house, a great many brass cooking and eating 
ntensils in his house ; the women of his family can 
have silver and gold ornaments, and use finer and gayer 
atu& for their dresses ; he can oftener use finer flour 
and more ghee in the preparation of liis dishes ; he 
can with ease and convenience keep two or three cows 
fmi bufbloes, and have an abundance of milk and 
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butter; and he can spend larger Bums in weddings 
and feasts and tlius make more noise in the world than 
his poorer neighbours ; in fine be can live in compara- 
tive luiury. 

Irrigation fbrma one of the most important duties 
of a Hindoo agriculturist. After n. good rainy season 
and at other times also, when there ore pretty heavy 
falls of rain, he is saved this labour ; but he ia never 
able throughout the year, entirely to dispense with it. 
In the rainy season farmers surround their fields with 
little banks of earth, that they may retain and take in, all 
the rain that falls in tliem. Every drop of it is pre- 
cious and thsy are sorry if, during the fall of a heavy 
and long continued shower, some of it makes its way 
through the hank, But after a field ia sown they will 
let it run off, when they think they have as much as is 
required for wetting the ground and seed. Moat fields 
have wells attached to them for irrigation. These 
veils are generally small and have no masonry work 
about them, their circumference ia about one fourth 
of those that have it, and only one pair of bullocks at 
a time can be used to draw An inclined plane of 
earth is made adjoining the well, wide enough for two 
bullocks to walk abreast. One end of this inclined 
plane is raised above the surface of the ground about 
five or six feet, and the other is as many feet below it. 
A light frame work is attached to tlie neck' of the 
bullocks ; one end of a long rope is tied to the middle 
of this piece, and the other to a large leather bag. 
At the edge of the well, there are two strong and 
thick pieces of wood about four feet apart ; a cross 
piece of wood rests upon the top of these, and upon 
the cross-barrevolves a big and heavy pulley, over 
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whioh the rope goes. Bullocks ia draviDg up the ha^ 
walk down the inclined plane, exerting themselvei 
bard as they go down. A man drivea them, and when 
they get to the lower part of the plane, he sometimes 
renders them a little help bj sitting on the rope. A man 
stands betneen the pieceaof wood toatteud to the leather 
bag ; vhen it cornea up, he gives the driver notice of 
it by a call, — generally the name of the god " E&m 
jee". When the driver hears this, he stops the bullocks 
from going further down the slope and the man at the 
well, who is always standing, pulls the bag towards 
himself and empties it at his feet. The water runs 
in a little canal to the beds into which a field is divid- 
ed, some time after the seed is sown. A third person 
is also sometimes required to direct the stream into 
its proper courses which is done by damming the va- 
rious channels, which have already conveyed sufficient 
water, with a little mud. A child can, however, attend 
to this ; and thus the children of farmers are of great 
use to them, even while they are young, and for this 
reason the greater number of them cannot be spared 
to go to school, whenever there is one in their neighbour- 
hood. Women are also of great service to farmers in 
their calling, and help them in various ways. Besides 
other duties they can attend also to the bag at the well, 
which is a pretty laborious and of ten times a dangerous 
work ; moat of the bags require the full strength of a 
man to pull them from over the well to themselves, 
and when women attend to this duty, they have to exert 
themselves to tlie utmost. They are not of course so 
strong as men ; but among women they seem to be 
the strongest in this part of the world. While the 
bag ia being taken over the well, the bullocks may 
recede a foot or two, or turn round too soon ; in 
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ftis o&se the bag ii of oourae reiy apt to go down, 
and the person taking hold of it, is in great danger of 
b«ing carried down with it. Death might be the ooa- 
sequence of a fall into a well ; and the narrower the 
well, the greater the danger. In the greater part of 
Northern India wnter is found at a great depth; in the 
uioro western provinces forty or fifty feet, and is 
the average depth from the surfaoe to the water, but 
near the hills only a few feet. On one side of the inclin- 
ed plane, about half way up, la set a large baked earth 
en tub (oAud) with a wide month, in this is put sonw 
lAooed ; and while the bag is being emptied at the walL 
which takes about a minute, the bullocks help them- 
Balvea to one or two moathfols. Two persona always 
remain at the well, and one, generally a child or an 
old woutan, about the field to see that the water goes 
m the right direction. When there is no one to at- 
tend to this last duty, one cf the men about the well, 
goes occasionally to see to it, — the bullocks standing 
tttll in the meanwhile. In some of the most western 
pxivincee, fumers use the Persian Wheel. 

When grain has begun to appear io the ears, calti- 
Tatora wattdi their fields day and night ; — in the latter 
to keep them frcuR thieves, and in the fcomer from b^da 
as well as thieves. When the stalks of grain are high 
and they cannot hftre a view of the whole field by 
standing on the ground, they make a moird, a frame- 
work of bamboo supported by fijur poles, and stand or sit 
oa it. From this they keep constantly crying out to 
fHghten the birds, and alao use a long sling to throw 
stmies at them. One of these slii^ will throw a stone 
to the distance of two or three hundred yards ; thus 
tiie moird being in a central pUoe, even if the field ba 



a large one, tbey oaa keep away birds &om every part 
of it 

'When the grain is fiilly ripe and hard, it is reaped 
and put in a olean part of tlie field, called Jikaltehdn.; 
no bams are built and the grain la left in the open air. 
Wheat, ohaaS, and aome others are tKreehed by being 
trodden by buUoclcs for eomo hours. The etalks. axa 
spread with the ears iu a apace ooTering an area of 
ei^t or ten yards in a oiroular form, in the middla 
of whidi is Bometimes fixed an upright pAo and four 
or five builooka made to walk abreast round it. The 
bnllooks' mouths are of course muzsled while engaged 
in this work ; and a man keeps behind them to driva 
them. Jooir and some other smaller gnuna are thresh- 
ed by beating the eKm with stieks. 

When the stalks are sufitoientlj troddsa or bmtea 
■o as to separate the grain &1MI the husk, they tak« 
boskets full of it, and in a standing position slowly 
pour it out, whioh, when there is a slight breeze, sepa- 
rates the husk from the grain. This is their mode oi 
winoowiag. When they have cleared all the gvaia from 
the husks, they immediately sell part of it to pay the 
revenue dues ; but if they have paid them already, they 
store the grain in granaries or in large holes dug nndee 
ground, tilla convenieat opportunlfy faarsale offers itself 
Hoaks of wheat, barley, ohaofi, oord, mothee, urhur, 
and one or two others, which are broken very small in 
threshing, as wdl as the large stalks of the joolir 
(about five or six feet high), are laid up as fodder foe 
cattle. After a field la reaped, poor people axe allowed 
to glean the grain Uutt lies in it here and thei% 
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The land of Northern India, (of which alone we 
speak in tbeee pages) is very fertile and produce two 
crops in the year ; one crop (Babee) is reaped about 
Uarcb, and the other (Shareef) about October. The 
hitter coQBista moetl; of various sorts of small grain. 

The best ia the vrheat, which is rused in large quanti- 
ties. The others are rice, (in some parts,) chan£, mut- 
t^, oord, urhur, mooug, maaoor, mothee, barley, ju&r, 
bajri, simfi, kakoonee, Indian com, and a few others. 
All of them yield abundantly so that if there be, but a 
good rainy season, there is an abundance of food and 
consequently of the other necessaries, and even of the 
luxuries of life. 

As wheat ia the best of our gr^ns, and we may say 
of all grains in the world, it is always dearer than 
others, although its price varies ; it is largely consumed 
in cities, the inhabitants there, being in better circum- 
stances and more luxurious. Moat of the country people 
live on the smaller grain, except at the time of the 
wheat harvest, when it is much cheaper, and allof thena 
indulge in it for awhile. Even those country-people 
that can afford to purchase wheat, eat small grain occa- 
sionally ti'om choice. The lowest rate c^ wheat is about 
twenty seers per rupee ; and the dearest about four- 
teen, unless it be a time of drought and general soar- 
city, when it may be less than ten seers for the rupee. 

The pulse caUed chand (Europeans in India call it 
^am) is a moat useful and extensively cultivated gtein. 
More of it ia consumed than of any other pulse,— ■ 
though it is not the dearest, tnoong being higher in 
price. It is a staple article of diet amongst the poor, 
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and even the wealthy of all parts make certain Imu- 
riea of its flour. It ia uaed by Bauiy&a in making ft 
Bort of salted macaroni called »eo ; good soup (dal) is 
made of it ; its flour (bemn) is largely used by the higher 
and middle classea of the Hiadooa, instead of soap, 
(the \i30 of which ia forbidden to them) for which it 
forms an escellent subatitute, and is in eiome reapects 
superior to it. Horaoa universally, and bullocks of the 
wealthy classes generally, are fed on it. It is a favourite 
article of diet among the Hindoos and is dressed in 
every possible way. When people go to sow it, they 
eat it aa they move along with the plough, though it 
be in a raw state ; when it grows up two or three 
inches high, while it is yet tender and the flowers have 
not appeared, they pick off the tops of the plants, 
(tag) and eat them with cayenne pepper and salt, as 
well as in a cooked state, with cakes ; this (sa,g) ia also 
sold in the bazars. When grain has appeared in the 
plant (which is uow about a foot high) before it is quite 
hard or ripe, they pluck up plants and eat the grain 
both raw and parched, the latter being more common. 
■They parch it by lighting a fire of straw and holding or 
placing over the blaie the plants about twenty or thirty 
in number. When the ckand ia fully ripe reapera help 
themselves to it as they are engaged in their work ; 
this they also do when they are threshing it. After 
this, it is used in many different waya, one of which ia, 
its being parched by Baniyis for travellers, by whom itia 
much used instead of the morning meal. Parcfcei 
gram is also ground into flour, and then it is called 
SvUoo, which is also used by travellera. The chana 
it is said, once considered qU this treatment, as 
a matter of great grievance and went to a certain god, 
far redresa. It sat on the palm of one of the god's 
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hands, and there told him all its troables. The god 
patiently heard all its story, and at last said, — "yoii 
ars so very tempting, that I feel inclined to eat yon 
myselC" On hearing this, the obana iuatantly leaped 
from his hand and ran away despairing <^ redress from 
any quarter. 

MaUar, oord, moong, meuoor, vrhur, and nwthee (dif- 
ferent kinds of pulse) are used mostly fw thick soup, 
eaten nith oakee. MaUar is also made into floor 
for oakes. The oord has a small white marlc at one 
end ; the Hindoos say, it has a leeltA, or a mark of 
respect ; and relate, that the wheat seeing that though 
it is superior to the oord, yet has no such indication of 
rank grew very indignant, and in consequence of thia 
rage, its body piuted in two in front, (dthdH phot gai). 
This tiiey say, is the cause of the deep line on one side 
of the wheat grain. The mo<mg is the dearest and ths 
mildest, and its soup {ddl) is greatly used by the sick. 
Barley, joo&r, and other small grains are ground into 
floxir for cakes. Some times, jooar and kakoonee (ano- 
ther small groin) are boiled as rice and eaten with- 
foutter-milk or milk. 

A great deal of Maize or Indian com is raised, and 
the whole of it is consumed by the poorer classes. 
Horses, cows, and bullocks are not fed on it. Our 
Haize is not so mealy and nutritious as that of 
America. 

Rice ifl raised only in those districts of Northern India, 
that are low and damp. It is not in universal use 
among the up-countiy people ; by the poorer classes t't 
is used M a luxnry, and by the wealthier as a dian^. 
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But were it ever ao plentiful, Hindoos of Northera 
India would never care to live on it, as it eootaina little 
nutriment; thia is the reason that the Bengalese, who 
live almost esolusively oa rice and fisb, are such a weak 
and efieminate race. The prioe of rice varies through- 
out the country. It is very cheap in those parte where 
it is extensively cultivated, ia others the dearest sort 
may be about sevea and the cheapest about fifteen 
s^ers per rupee. The smaller gnun is always much 
lower thau this latter rate, esoeptiug the chand, the 
highest rate of which is about fifteen, unless it be a 
time of general scarcity. 

The vegetables raised in Northern India are numer- 
ous, and for some of them there are no names in Eng- 
lish. We have common potatoes, sweet potatoes, (these 
latter of two sorts, the one with a white skin, and the 
other with a red one, with a difference in their flavour 
and price) cabbages, carrots, radishes, egg-plants, 
tomatoes, (not extensively raised, because not used by 
natives) turnips, ghooians, soa, methee, chauUee, pfUak, 
marai, cucumbers of two kinds, (Jdieera and kakree) 
tooroees, laukees (both of the cucumber tribe) gourds, 
and some others. Also garlic, onions, ginger, corian- 
der, mint, turmerick, cayenne pepper, and some others 
axe used as condiments. 

Among vegetables, the common potatoe is even in 
India, the " queen of vegetables." When it was first 
introduced into the country, the Hindoos would not 
eat it for fear they should lose their oaste ; but aftei 
a time they overcame this prejudice, uid now it is 
even with them the best of vegetables. It is cultivated 
nKffe in some parts than in others; and there are 
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»ome placea where it cannot be raised at all. Oup . 
potatoes are not ao mealy as those of Eogland and 
America. Turnips and onions are not eaten by or- 
thodox Uindooe ; no one can however say why. This 
custom ia one amongst many others, for which they can 
give no reason. There are many practices among tha 
.Hindoos, regarding which, one generation bhndly 
follows another, without ever enquiring into their origiu 
or reason. Their usual reply about such practices is, 
"this has been the reef, (custom) of our fcK'efatherB, 
and we must do it " Kiyaths, however, who on account 
of their Persian education, imbibe a good many Maho- 
medan notions, eat both turnips and onions. 

The following are some of our fruits ; — mangoes, 
oranges, pumloes, sweet and sour lemons of different 
kinds, grapes and apples, (though neither plentifiil- 
ly raised) guavas, plantains, musk melons, water melons, 
tamarinds, the jack-fruit (kathat), hels, water-fruit 
(singhari), lukats, plums, pomegranates, peaches, figa 
custard apples, and a good many others. 

We have many varieties of flowers also in the country, 
for many of which, there are no names in English. A 
good many are delicionsly fi-agrant, acd from some of 
them are distilled exquisitely sweet scented oils. The 
commonest of them are the rose, (of different kinds,) 
the champd (Micbolia champaoa,) the chambelee (Jasmt- 
num grandiflorum) the chdndnee, (literally moonlight,) 
the J^iee, (a variety of the Jasminum grandiflorum,) 
the Gocttet (Jasminum auriculatum,) the Jdfree, (Linum 
trigynum,) the MogrA (Jasminum zambac,) the -molia, 
the beld, (both, varieties of the preceding,) the maddr, 
the M«, the mauUiree, (Mimusops elengi,) the iarnd. 
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the kapoor, the lotut, the keord, (Pandaaus odoratiasim- 
U8.) the ketkee (a variety of P. odoratisaimuB) the garhal, 
(Hibiscus Syriacua,) tba kartinghdr, the niioaree (a 
Bpedes of JasnuQum,) the kathbelA, (Jasmtaum mnl- 
tiflorum) the rde bel, the dopa/md, (the pentapetes 
phcenicia) the gendd (marigold,) the tooichdarmtn, the 
awnAotBer, and a great many others. 

Besides the grams, vegetables, fhiits, aad flowftn 
EOMtUoaed above, they also raise some colouring atufiii, 
u indigo, kooaum, Ika ; a great deal of tobacco and opi- 
um, and diSereut oeede from whiob tbey express oil ; 
and other plante, for Tarioas purposes, whiofa we need 
not enumerate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CASTES, — COKTIHUZD. 

Caipeutan — Blacksmitha — Silver and OoldBmitha — BsTberi — 
Coirlierdi — Sbapherda— FiBbermen — Oilmen— Fuilen — Fotton 
— Woven — Skoamakei*. 

CarpetUtn. — Next in order or rank are theCarpeQt«ra, 
who have nothing special, religious or otberwiw, to dis- 
tioguisb them fi-om other artificers. Many of them 
are very skiliiil in their trade, Tbey work Bitting oe 
rather squatting on their haunches, as moat <rf the 
natives c^ India work. In this tbey have the advan- 
t^ of being abl< to supplement their manual by their 
pedal dexterity, mi they use their feet in takii% hold of 
and ataadyiog the^ wcrk in a manner t^t would aaton- 
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ish a European workuian. Their principal toola are the 
Baw, the axe, the chisel, the plane, the gimlet or borer, 
(turned with a string) a pair of corapassea, and a string 
vhich when blackened with charcoal is used for mark- 
ing timber. The lowest dailj WEiges of a carpenter are 
tiro annas, and the bigheat six. 

Blachsmiths. —This caste also has a good number of 
skilful men in it, who can make almost anTthing re- 
quired of them. Their chief implements are the anvil, 
the tonga, a pair of bellows, the file, and the hammer, 
Tbey work with charcoal, which affords them as 
intense a heat as either wood or coal. They are seldom 
paid by the day or the month, but are remunerated 
according to the work they perform ; their daily or 
monthly income being about the same as that of car- 
penters ; the lowest about four ntpees and the highest 
about eight a month. 

Gold and Silvertmiths.—Theae form another caste or 
sub-division whose trade is making jewels, and vessels, 
and other things of silver aud gold. Their subtlety 
being equalled only by their cupidity, they would tax 
the sagacity of an Archimedes, to prevent and detect 
their frauds in adulterating the silver or gold with baser 
metal They can make jewels of any required pattern 
and some of their workmanship is of such fine and deli- 
cate testure, that it cannot be imitated by their brethren 
in Europe. The generality of them earn about ei|^t 
or ten rupees a mouth. 

Sarbert. — The people of this caste have two princi- 
pal duties to perform, these are shaving, and ffoing 
on errands concerning weddings, births, and deaths, 
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and aBstating at these in tome other ways. With regard to 
ahaving, barbere attend certain families and sbave the 
znales twice'or thrice a fortnight. As a remuneration 
for tbia service, thoy usually get some grain at harvest 
time, and alao sums of money and pieces of cloth at 
weddings in the lamily, and at the time of some prin- 
cipal festivals also. Besides attending on families, they 
also go about the streets in quest of people desirous of 
being shaved. They do not make use of any call or 
cry, beii^ readily recognised by a bag that they keep 
about their shoulder. The instruments that they keep 
in these bags are two or three razors, a pair of scissors, 
a HuiaU iron inatrumerit to cut nails, a piece o( leather 
ntid » email Hoft stouo, <botl> im almrpon razors) a little 
brass cup to bold water, a small and generally indiffer- 
ent looking glass, and a towel to receive the parings 
of nails and the hair removed from the person shaved. 
When a stranger wants to be shaved, both sit down on 
one side of the street, or under a tree, or in the veran- 
dah of a house. The person to be shaved usually sits 
cross-legged, and the barber on his hips. The barber 
with three or four of his fingers of the right hand, be- 
^ns to wet and rub that part which is to be shaved ; 
and after the part is sufficiently soft, he ehaves it. 
The majority of the Hindoos, merel}' keep a queue on the 
top of the head and shave all the remainder ; some of 
them wear mustacheoa and alao abort beards turned 
up. All of them wear whiskers, which are ehaved 
off once, when an adult of their connection diea. Shov- 
ing off whiskers is a sigu of mourning, the same aa 
the putting on of black, ia among Europeans. Peo- 
ple who are shaved by barbers not permanently engaged 
by thbm, j)ay them immediately in cash. The poorest 
classes pay half a pice ; those in better circumatances 
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Oli«; and some of the wealthiest two pice for e&ch 
ehaTe. If the person ahaved be wealthy or in tol««- 
bl; eaaj circumatauoes, the barber, after finishing 
theahaving operations, shampoos (or presses) his arms, 
hands and shoulders. Thia is considered a port of his 
duty, and meant to make the body of the person light- 
er, ur give him some relief from &tigiie, and certainly 
is refreshing. When barbers wait on respectable Hin- 
doos on especial occasions, with the eipectation of get- 
ting feed, they always prewnt them with their looking 
glasses, which are returned at the time. 

The family-barber is also a most Important person in 
rau^age DOnnneiB.- nzi.,^^{isnMn wishes to h«veU« 

^1 married, and hears of a boy that is likely to be a suit- 
able partner for her, he sends his &mily-barber to see 
him. The barbw learns of the boy's parents hiti name 
and the star under which he was bom, sees his face and 
figure, whether handsome or otherwise, and brings back 
word to those who sent him. All the rites and cere- 
monies that are praotieed on this occasion, will be treat- 
ed of in one of the following chapters. Barbers make 
on an average five or six rupees a month. 

A/uert or Cowherd*. — The next minor casta is that 
of Ahetri who keep cows aud buflaloes, and some of 
them pretty large droves. Besides tbeir own cattle, 
they feed those of others also. They generally briag 
their droves in the morning outside of the tuwn or vil- 
lage, and wait there one or two hours for other cowb to 
be brought out When all of them have joined the 
herd, they are driven out to some pasture which may, 
sometimes, be two or three miles from the village ; 
these paaturM are out iu the jun(^e and are not en- 
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etosed. Whea tk« herd luw gnued for two or three 
hours, it b driven to some tank for water. After 
tbe caUle have been kept ia such shade, as trees will 
afford durmg the heat of the d^y, they are agaia 
taken to the pasture, where they are kept till about 
sunset. Very often in the rainy season, whole droves 
of buffaloes, which niay almost be called amphibious^ 
are kept out in the pasture whole oights grasing, 

Aa a remuneration for feeding oows for others, thqr 
get grain in place of coin, several times during the 
year. These people also sell milk which Utey dilute 
lat^y, and by this example of oommeroial hon»ty, 
greatly increase their profits ; so great is their disho- 
nesty and so manifest, that it has passed into a pro- 
verb that "&ffmild [milkmanjwould not give pure milk 
even to his fether." They generally .sell their milk at 
twenty seers per rupee ; in some places where there 
is a great demand for it they give only sixteen. 
When they have more milk than they can use or 
sell, they make butter of it. Ohee or clarified butter 
sells about three pounds per rupee. People of this caate 
are daring and notorious robbers. Imprisonment and 
working in jaib they think a very trifling matter, and 
a good many <^ them make stealing and robbery their 
profession. 

ShfpkenU. — These form a class distinct from the 
one just mentioned although their employments are so 
similar. Like the cowherds, part of their income ia 
derived from feeding the goats ciS others together with 
their own flocks, in retiun for which they get some 
grain. They use the milk of their goats themaelvei. 
They lUso sell miloh goats to others, and young be 
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goats for Bacrifioe. Shepherds also aell the wool which 
comee off their sheep ; almost the whole of this wool 
is used in the tnanufaeture of blankets. During the 
cold Beaaon shepherds confine their flocka in small 
houses, but in the hot weather keep them in open 
enclosures, and sometimes also out in the fields, — they 
and their dogs guarding them from wolves, if there be 
any about tbe country. Compared with Aheers or 
cowherds, the shepherds are a mild and inoffeneivo 
class. 

Kahdrt.— It is the calling of the members of this 
caste to catch and aell fish, make baskets, cany litters, 
supply wealthy &milie3 with water, and work aa boat- 
men. There are some people who for the sake of 
amusement, practise " the gentle craft" and take fiah 
by angling; but .the kahars always catch them in 
nets. They are employed to carry palanquins by 
wealthy natives who keep these conveyances, and 
also by Europeans when they travel to or from 
those places where there are no horse posts. Litters, 
with curtains all round, are used for the conveyance 
of respectable women from one place to another. 
Kah&ra that they may in some measure lighten the 
burdens they carry, split a thick bamboo and lay the 
flat aide upon a pad on the shoulder. The bamboo 
being very elastic greatly lessens the weight, while 
the pad, effectually preserves the shoulder from be- 
ing gailed. 

Kahftrs are so habituated to this pole, that they are 
said to walk faater with it than without it. A kahir, 
without a laden pole would seem, like a ship with- 
out cai^ or ballast It is said, that once some kah&rs 
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of the Kmperor Akbar fled from his service. The 
Emperor, on hearing this, asked hie atteadanta whe- 
ther they had taken any thing with them ; it waa an- 
swered in the negative ; " then," said he " they can 
not have proceeded far, we shall catch them." 

Eah&TB draw water for respectable Hindoo families. 
For this they are provided with large braaa pitchera, 
which they carry suepended from their pole. Their 
women too, are engaged by wealthy people of the 
higher castes, to scour their brass pots, dishes and jugs, 
and also to wash their kitchens, and places where they 
eat (chouki bisan), and occasionally to wash every part 
of their houses; they grind grain also for wages. Kahdrs 
are often employed by Em'opeans aa household servants. 
Besides grain, articlea of clothing and small auma of 
money, they get victuals occasionally from the native 
&milies they serve. Those engaged by Europeans, are 
paid from four to seven rupees a month. Natives, 
who keep them to carry palanquins and attend to some 
other things, give them only about three rupees per 
month. 

Kahars aUo work as boatmen. They have boats of 
different sizea, — some of them carrying a cargo of 
more than nine hundred maunds. They keep one or 
two small coarse sails. When they have no wind to 
help them, they use their oara going down a river, and 
their ropes, tied to the top of the mast in going up. 
The boat ia towed against the current with these 
ropes by men walking on the shore, and going up a 
river is a most troublesome and tedious way of pro- 
ceedii^ ; the progress ia very slow, and even that 
■low progress is frequently interrupted by boats moored 
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on the banks, as the ropea witli whtob the boat is towed, 
have to be thrown above tbe taast of the Teasel Dooor- 
ed, and some of their brethem are not in a hurry to 
run up the mast and help ifaeir progreaa. Eight or 
tea men are required to manage a lai^ boat. Theas 
boats are all used for merchandise, and not by travel- 
lers, — ve mean native ones. Europeans uh tbem 
now and then for this purpose. 

Taileei or Oilmen. — TheBe men express oil of all sorts 
from some email seeds, plentifully raised in the ooontry. 
Their oil-press is turned by a bullock, which is blind- 
folded to prevent bis getting giddy. A man, voman, 
or boy sits on a put of tbe press and keeps the bul- 
lock going. 

They expreea a great deal of Caetor-Oil, but do not 
clarifiy it, and the whole of it is used for burning, and 
softening leather and also new shoes by the poorer class* 
es. Karwa or sharp-oil is pressed out of a kind of mus- 
tard, and is in universal ijse throughout the country ; 
in fact, more of this oil is consumed than of any other. 
It is used to bum in lamps by all, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, and also to dress dishes by the majority of 
tbe population. It is also consumed by the wealthiest 
in tbe preparation of some of their dishes, such as the 
flying of fish, and so forth. Meethi or s«eet-oil is 
also used for culinary purposes ; it is expressed from 
a seed called tiU, (the seed of the seaamum orientale.) 
The residue ttf the seed that reroaios aftw tbe exftm- 
tion of the oil is called khal. The cake or khal of the 
««Btor oil seed is worthless and is thrown away. That 
of the targon or mustard is universally used for feeding 
cows, bullocks, and buffoloes. That of the HU m 
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eotuamed by the poorer classes tbemBelTee. They fiud 
it very palatable, particularly when eaten with dry wd 
kard molasBBeB. There is a ooramoD eneetmeat made 
of molaesee and till, called HU he laddoo, or balls of tUl. 
He kfu^i or Bh&rp-oil that is in common ubc, sells 
about three aeers per rupee, the aweet oil i« a little 
dearer, and the castor oil much cheaper. Besides these 
there are one ot two other oils of a common kind, 
expressed from B<«ne other seeds. Sweet seented oil of 
dfierent kinds islnade by keepii^ till, and aweet smell- 
ing flowers in alternate layers, for some time before the 
till IB thrown into the press. 

Dhobee* or Fullers. — This oaste is regarded by the 
Hindooe as low and unclean, because of the nature of 
their employment, which neoessitates their defiling 
themselves with the wearing apparel of castes lower even 
than themselves. Each Dhobee has a certain number 
^ femilies for whom he weabea. When they have 
collected all the soiled clothes that they have to wash, 
they first wet them, and then put them in an earthen 
tub, with a kind of mineral alkali, goata's dung, and 
common soap made in the country. After the clothes 
are well saturated with' this mixture, they are put in a 
large brass pot orer a gentle lire for some time. In the 
morning they put all these clothes on two or three 
asses or a bullock kept for this purpose, and go to a 
river, if one be near, or to a pond, for the day. There 
is generally a poud, or tank in the town or village. At 
the river or pond they have boards (in some oases they 
use flat stones) about three or four feet long, and one 
and a half wide with grooves across them. These 
boards are placed just at the edge of the water one 
end resting on the bank, the other elevated over the 
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water, being supported either by & large stone set on 
end, or by a piece of wood. The man or woman, (for 
women alaa wash) stands in the water at the raised 
end of the board, and having taken ten or twelve ar- 
tiolea of clothing tc^ether, and made them of a length 
equal to the board, strikes them upon it. This is con- 
tinued for some minutes, the articles being occasionally 
rinsed, and held alternately at each end. This mode 
is acknowledged by some European Authors to be 
more eleausing, than that in vogue in their own coun- 
try. When the clothes are quite clean, the fuller 
squeezes the water out, and throws them on a piece of 
cloth spread out, to prevent their beingsoiled, and after- 
wards hangs them out to dry. Theeepeopleatandin water 
up to their knees for hours, and get so habituated to 
thia practice, that it does not affect their health. 
While beatingthe dirty clothes on the board, they are 
constwitly singing certain songs, which, together with the 
manner of singing them, is confined to thia caate; this 
is meant to beguile them while they are at this labour. 
Sometimes when they do not sing, they make a pecu- 
liar noise with their mouth, not unlike cAAeo cAAeo, rd- 
■mA rdma, which is intended to give vent to the strain- 
ing of their nerves in this esertion, and also to keep 
off their thoughts from the work. 

When the clothes are dry, those of the better classes 
are ironed. Clothes belonging to the poor, and made 
of coarser stuffs are not ironed, but simply folded up 
and beaten with a wooden hammer, (koondee) which 
makes them somewhat soft and smooth. With regard 
to wages, they are paid by the higher and wealthier 
classes by the month, the pay ranging from four annas 
to five or six rupees. The poorer classes remunerate 
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them according to the number of pieces waebed, which 
is Bometimea half a pice, and at others cue pice per 
pieoe. Sometimes, eitpecially during weddinga and 
featiTalB, dhobeetlet out clothes on hire, to those who 
for a day or two require better clothes than t-hey can 
a0x>rd to wear generally, or to purchase for the occasion ; 
this is of course unknown to the owners. They and 
their women also wear clothes, that are given them to 
be washed. This is one of the most vulgar classes, and 
people belonging to it use a great deal of liqour, when 
ihey have time to spare ; particularly at weddings and 
when they have panchayat, or an arbitration Xa decide, 
or to pass judgement in any dispute between those be- 
longing to their caste. At such times liquor is always 
provided by the party in fault, and is meant as a sort of 
fine ; though tbis fine does not prevent the offender's 
being punished in some other way, such as a heavier 
fine, corporeal punishment, esoommunication, tea, when 
his offence is of a serious nature. 

ioomftor* or Potters. — These people make, as their 
name imports, all sorts of earthen pots, dishes, pitchers 
and a hundred other thir^. They collect into a vast 
heap (iwfi) the dry eicrement of certain quadrupeds 
and other things that can be burned, bury their 
earthenware in it, and then set fire to the whole. In 
the course of a few days their pottery being perfectly 
baked, is removed from the heap aud sold. In the 
neighburhood of all large towns, cities, and villages, 
there are one or two vast piles of ashes, resembling 
hillocks, which are the successive accumulations of the 
rubbish burnt there for a great number of years. 
This is one of the poorest classes, aud gets a bare 
subsisteaes. Their wares are sold &om one fourth of 
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a piw, to two or three atuuu apieoe. While thosa 
pots, pitobeni, and other thinga that potters maka, 
are with them just fresh as they were brought out 
from the hwp, they are oonsidered uodefiled ; but 
when the least drop of water falls oo theoa, thay ara 
immediately polluted, and cannot be used by any 
other person or fiunily but the one Utat has defiled 
them. 

KorMi or Weavere. — ^Hieae people with a few Bimpls 
implemente make different sorts of Btu%, fiae as well 
aa coarse; they are very duraUs end of variooB lorta^ 
and are used all over the country. Iliis too is ooe a! 
the lowest, pooraet, and most deajHsed claBsea. 

GhamArt, or shoemaksra, ocMtlera, tuid all those wh» 
deal in leather and leather goods. — This caste is in 
every reapeot beiow that <rf the weavers. People of 
this caste make and mend every thing that is made of 
leather. Leather is considered unclean by Hindoos, 
and therefore these people are oonsidered unolean also. 
But that which makes them more d^raded and des^o- 
able ia, tbat, they eat the flesh of those dom«stio 
animals that die a natural death. When a oow, bul- 
lock, or fou&ki dies, tbeee charaan oxa called to re 
move thecaniaas to their own part of the villags or 
town, where they cut it up in pieces and divide the floA 
among theatselves, and clean the hide and put it avaj 
for sale or to be tanned into leather. 

Sweeper*. — This is the lowest olasa, and tboae oon- 
neoted'with it are regarded as so vile and undean, tbat 
they must not even iqtproach the members of Uie hig^ 
qr SBBtes, aud to toooh one would so greatly profiutsU* 
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sanctity, and oonTey 8ucli pollution as could be atoned 
for by bathing only. These Bhangtti, or Mehters per- 
form the duty of BCftvengera, public and private. In 
cities and large towns they are engaged to keep public 
streets and mariiets dean and free from filth. Tbey 
may not enter the houaea in which their aervioes are 
required, their work ia performed in the out-houaea or 
in the yard, thus they do not go near the &mily. 

The wages they receive from fomilies, whom they 
attend, ia a few pice per month with Tictualg, once 
or twice a week. All the filth which these people 
collect, they keep in heaps and at the time of sowing 
fields, sell it as manure ; they carry this on bullocks. By 
Bupplemeutiug their wages in this way, they manage to 
obtnin in all about four rupees per month. In the 
country, sweepers are not allowed even to sweep the 
yards of dwelling houses ; but the women of the family 
sweep it themselves, and those who being wealthy, are 
too high to do so, hire women of other castes to do it 
for them. 

Their legitimate occupation being gone, the sweepers 
find others, such as doing duty as night-watchmen for 
villages. Tbey are engaged by landholders as watch- 
■ men for villages by order of Government, and also 
by wealthy individuals for themselves. When a theft 
or robbery takes place in a village, and the thieves are 
not caught, these public watchmen are apprehended by 
the Police in the fir«t instance, and afterwards the 
Zamindars or landholders also, if the robbery be a aeri- 
ouB one. Aa remuneration for this labour, they get 
three rupees a month, and aometimes a small piece of 
land from Zamiud^rs to cultivate for themselves, and 
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now and then some grain from the oiiltivfttors at tba 
time of harvcHt. Tbe; also make eometliing b; sup- 
pljiug fleldii witb mauure, and koeptug swine. 

Though the only swineherds, yet the sweepers are 

not the Bole uwiau-eikters. .The lower elaiijed eat pork 
publicly, and acme of the higlier onei clandestinely ; 
even though tlie pig is considered so unclean an aai- 
mal, that mere contact with the beast would neoes- 
sitate b ithio;,' tlie whole body, and the deatruction of all 
earthen vessck it might huva touched. Wild hogs 
maj be eaten by all except prieits, and the clihattriea 
or BoldievB sometimes drive a stray domestic pig into a 
field or forest, and there kill it under pretence of its 
being wild. No one, however, of the middle or higher 
classes would acknowledge that he eatj the flesh of a 
pig. Youn.| pi;^ are frequently ofliaie I in sacrifice to 
certain gods and goddesses. Mortuld affect an aversion 
to pigs, liut );od8 are said to be pie ised with them ; 
this is one of the innumerable Hindoo inconsiBtenties. 
It is a great mercy, however, that we have large droves 
of this animal in the country, fur from the habits of the 
people, the air would be fearfully conupted, and, but 
for them, pestilence would result in its worst forms. 

As beauty^ like fortune, is proverbially capricious and 
hmits her favors to no one class, some of the women of 
this caste are very beautiful, espeolilly among those 
who live in cities and do not undergo hard labour or 
exposure to the sun, whioii in a country iile cannot be 
always avoided.^ As women of the lower classes are 

* It is n faqt, that there are more beautiful women in this 
lowMt caste than in any of the middle aad lower cluaei. 
How this is, we cannot explain. 
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not kept in Btrict privacy, it sometimes happens, that 
a Mohome<laD is bo affected by the beauty of one of 
these women, that he in the ardour of hia affection 
is desirous of marrying her. As iie cannot raise her to 
his position, he must necessarily degraiio himself and 
become a sweeper, to attain the gratificcttiun of his 
wishes." 

When thia is done he niuat remain a Bhangee to the 
day of hii death, and is a source of great esultation 
and gratulation to her friends, on account of this con- 
quest by one of their caste over a superior. He ia of 
course an outcast from all his former acquaintauce and 
Booiety j — hut, " the course of true love never did run 
amooth." 

There is a shghtly higher grade of sweepers, who 
though geaerally included among the oommon herd, are 
exempted from scavenging, and only act as swineherds 
and watcbuien. They are called Dhdnooki. 



CHAPTER V. 

OiBtEB — COHTiHCaO. 
Other Cast«8 — Description of a Bazaar or Harlet. 

BeBides the castes that we have mentioned in the 
preceding pages there are some others of which we need 
not particidarly Bpeak. There are the Jdt$ (a class of 
* The ceremonj bjr which such a atrauger ia received into 
their cneCe ia peculiar. The luver is aeated und.T a bedstead ; 
and the beauty who hag won his affections nnil other avieepers 
bathe on it and let the wnter ron down on him. Thia ii meant 
to degrade the man and reduco him tu a level with cliemselvee. 
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merchants ;) Dhooniyat, or cleaners of cotton to He 
spun, and to stuff quilts with in tite cold season ; Ta- 
molees, or sellers of betel leaf ; Patuiu, or makers of 
coloured Btrings ; Jogtt» and 6o»aem>, or various 
sects of Faqueers ; Dareees, or tailors ; BMis, or bards ; 
Sddhs, a religious sect, who neither worship idols, nor 
bow before men ; Bahailiyds, or fowlers ; Kanjart, a 
class who make ropes and some other things, and eat 
the flesh of horses and other animals not commonly 
eaten ; and a few others which we need not name. 

All these castes that we have mentioned from the 
Brahmins to the Sweepers, have numerous sub-divisions, 
and people of the same general caste will not eat and 
intermany with eaidL other. This endless diviai<Hi and 
sub-division into castes in India, is one of the greatest 
absurdities on the sur&oe of the globe. 

With r^ard to the trades and professions of the 
different Hindoo castes, certwn changes have taken 
pla«e ; for instance, priests, fermers, cowherds, and 
people of some other castes act now as soldiers also ; 
farmers, cowherds, and members of one or two other 
classes aa confectioners, masons, 4c ; and the various 
means by which himdreds of priests, soldiers and 
vyshes maintain themselves have been spoken of before. 
Necessity it seems is above even caste, and the Hin- 
doos have in some degree been compelled to yield to 
its power. 

As there are some trades and callings which could 
not have been conveniently mentioned in the preced- 
ing pages, we will briefly notice what sort of shops we 
have in our cities. Taking a walk through the prin- 
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cip&l street of Fnirakhib&d, a litrge, ricb, commercial 
oity, with a population of about a hundred thousand 
bouIb, we saw shops of the following kinds, there being 
some svores of each sort. 

Baniydt. These people sell all sorts of eatables in 
a dry and unprepared form, and have been spoken of 
before. 

Sarrdfa. Or money-changers. They give pice and 
also small silver pieces for rupees. 

Sellers of Millstones. Millstones are brought from 
certain parts of the country where stones abound. A 
ready made millstone can be had for about a rupee 
and a half. 

Indigo and Saltpetre. The former is eitensively rais- 
ed ill India and esported to foreign countries. There 
are many European indigo-plantera also in the country, 
who make its traifio their principal business through 
life, and clear thousands of pounds hy it. They are 
called Planters though really more manufacturers 
than producers of the raw material, since the indigo 
is chiefly grown by the native ryots or cultivators. 
The seed of the Indigo too is an article of extensive 
commerce. Saltpetre is also collected and refined in 
various parts of the country ; and thousands of poor 
people make their living, and hundreds of merchants, 
both native and European, their fortunes by it. 

Bhoo»& and dried water- fruit. Shops in this coun- 
try are laid out in the greatest confusion, and these 
formed the next articles that came to view. Bhoos^ 
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IB the Btft]ka asd biuks of moat grainB broiaed to amall 
pieces. It ia eiteosiTely sold for cows, bullocks, and 
bufl&loes. 3i«ghdr& or the water-fruit, ia & fruit tbst 
ia produced in tanka ; it is eaten raw as well as boiled 
after its thick green coat ia removed. The Baniyas 
keep the dried fruit for ceittun H indoo fast days, which 
footing they evade by eating fruit, aa the abstinence 
applies only to grain. The meal made from the fruit 
is boiled with milk, and sugar being added, forma an 
exceedingly palatable dish. The Hindoos, not unlike 
some otiier formalists, frequently turn fasting into feafit- 
ing. Here were also some sticks of bamboos exposed 
for sale. 

Tdt patUe. This is a very coarse oauTass, of which 
large bags (known in commerce aa gunny boffi) are 
made, for holditig saltpetre, indigo, salt, grain, and a 
hundred other tilings. One or two men were engaged 
in sewing these bags. 

Ready made tmokinq tobacco &c. (fee. Such shops 
are mostly kept by Mohomedans. Hindoos and Moho- 
medaus are mixed up in their trades and callings in 
cities ; but the iiuniber of the former predominates, be- 
ing about twenty times greater than that of the latter. 
Tobacco is raised by farmers, and after being carefully 
dried, is sold to tobacconists who pound and bruise 
it with thin molasses, and expose it to the sun until 
it ferments ; after fermentation it becomes of the con- 
siatence of clay when it is fit for use. It is exposed 
for sale in pretty large lumps ; as the unprepared to- 
bacco and molasses are both plentiful, the smoking to- 
bacco is cheap and is used by the whole population of 
this vast country, excepting a few Brahmins. In the 
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same ahop were seen for sale hookas, cheelxmiB, aud 
aflichas (Uiings appertaining to emoking apparatuB), 
eaxthen dishes, fuel, and some other trifles. 

Plums and Sugar cana. Of both of these there are 
several kinds which are Tery generally used during 
the oold season and more especially on fast days. Plume 
are raised in gardens and are also found wild in forests ; 
but the latter are of an inferior quality. The sugar 
cane Is plentifully raised in the country and the juice 
expressed from it, is manufactured into sugar, of various 
degrees of refinement, which forms no inconsiderable 
item in the commerce of the country, and is largely ex- 
ported to Europe. 

The main street of this City passes through the 
principal Serai* which is almost square and on all the 
four sides are email chambers for the various travel- 
lers. When we saw it, it was full of all sorts of native 
vehicles, bullocks, and one or two elephants. 

Further on were TamoUes, or sellers of the betel 
leaf This leaf, called ^b, is in general use in cities 
among the higher claases both of Hindoos and Moho- 
medane. The use of it is considered a mark of afflu- 
ence or at least of competence, and those who are in 
the habit of chewing it think it so neoeasary to their 
comfort that they would ffeel miserable without it. It 
is chewed with a particle of lime, some bruised betel 
nut)>(Areca Catechu), and a litUe katlhA (Catechu, 
ToTTa Japonica). The wealthier classes use one or two 
aromatics with it, such as cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms 
^. Th e lime and the kattha give the mouth and the 
• The pUca where travellera put np. 



JipB a red colour, which they think improves their 
beauty. Some people put a little dry tobacco nith 
tbeir pdn considering it a remedy for dyspepsia. 

Salwdeet. These have been already mentioned. 
A great many of their shops are found in every 
town, where tliey sell all kinds of edibles ready 



Kalaiffor*, or those who tin copper vessels. These 
men are Mohomedans, as they only use copper ves- 
sels. Their charge is very moderate, being but a few 
pice for a large vessel ; the coating of tin lasting 
under ordinary circumstances, three weeks or a 
month. 

Bwlehert. Of these there are two classes, one Hin- 
doo, and the other Mohomedau. The former kill only 
sheep and gouts ; the cow is considered sacred by 
them. The latter mostly kill cows, and this beef is 
sold to Mobomedana, who eat also mutton and goat's 
flesh. Mutton and goat's flesh are eaten by Hindoos, 
excepting a few Brahmins, Baniyas, aud some among the 
other classes who bind themselves with a vow never 
to taste flesh ; these are called Bkakt», which literally 
means Saint*, but is now in common language under- 
stood to mean an abttainer from jUih. Such a man ia 
considered as eminently pious. Compared with Mohme- 
dans, Hindoos use animal food very sparingly. 

Taiton. Tliese are both Hindoos and Mohomedans. 
They are amongst the moat dishonest of tradesmen 
and are almost certain to defraud their employers in 
some way, unless their characters be known and no 
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margin ia left them, wherein to practise their dishones- 
ty. Tailors earn from four to ten rapeea a month. 

WholssaU deaten in ffhe€ 01 cla.ri&Bi hatter. This be- 
ii)g an Hitiole of general conauDiption, ti'ade in it ie 
luoratiTe. The deLilera during the season when it is 
cheap, buy largely and consequently sell at a high rate 
of profit when it becomes scarce aud dear which last rale 
is, about four pounds per rupee. 

I>yer». The trade of dying is now exclusively in 
the hands of Mohomedaua. Tliey dye fabrics of every 
variety of colour seen in any part of the world. Their 
servioes are always in demand as Hindoo women almost 
always use dyed raiment, and linen ia aleo dyed for 
many other purposes. There ia a class of men also 
(these too Mohomedans) who paint palanquins, doors 
of houses, carrit^a &c., in every possible variety of 
colour and shade ; and they do this with such neat- 
neaa and beauty, as not to be surpassed by any set of 
men of their calling in the world, 

Qdnjd SdUn. The G&njd is a preparation of the 
hemp plant, (Cannabis Indicua), and is smoked to pro- 
duce intoxication. The dried leaves are powdered and 
taken with water for the same pui-pose. Any and every 
body in the country maynot sell this intoxicating drug, 
but only persona who obtain a license from Government 
and pay high too for it. lliere must not be in the 
same place more than cue dealer in it. People of nil 
castes can uae the Qdmj&, that is, they are not eicom- 
munioated for doing so ; but those who indulge in it 
to excess have generally a bad character among tlieir 
more respectable friends and neigbboiA. 
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Pedlar'g thopt. The proprietors are UolioraecbuiB 
and Bell noiiotUt such as looking ^aseea, little dnuns, 
different aorta of toya, legs of bedsteads, combs, little 
brass oupa and so forth. 

Bakert. These too are Mohomodana, and aa the 
Hindoos may eat only those thinga prepared by thoae 
of their own religion and caste, the patrons of the ba- 
kera are their co-ruligionista only. They sell leavened 
cakea and meat prepared in two or three ways. The 
carry or stew that they sell is a fieHon as thoae 
deluded into purchasing it, find to their cost. In a 
oooking vessel full of water, they put a few small 
pieces of meat, some salt, a good many chillies, whioh 
give it a aharp taste, and a little ground turmeriok 
(very oornmon in the country and quite cheap) which 
ooloura the water a deep yellow, and aa far aa appear- 
ance goes makes the whole pass for a good dish. They 
charge two or three pice for a meal of led»ened cakes 
and this stew. On the ooourrence of weddings and on 
some other occasions they are employed by Moh<»De- 
dans, to prepare dishes which, if they are aa palatable 
as they are numerous and costly, would rejoice the 
soul of an epicure. 

Milkmen. These men are of that class which keeps 
oows ; they have their shops among those of the Hal- 
wdes or sellers of ready made eatables. These milk- 
men sell milk prepared for use in different ways (khod, 
rahree £c. ; } they also deal in dahee or curdled milk, 
which is thick and sour and is always eaten with su- 
gar. Tt is of a cooling nature and on account of this 
property a great deal of it is sold in the hot season 
at about four pice per seer. 
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Besides thea« there were Been dealers in sticks and 
Btaves; cotton; shoes; kites ; woollen fabrius ; cotton 
thread ; every variety of iron articles Buch as cage* 
for parrots, chains, buckets, axle-trees, frying pans, 
curry-comba, axea, large iron riuga fur leather bags to 
draw up water, ice. ; laced caps of different sorts of 
linen ; bookus (things to smoke with) ; dyeing mate- 
rials ; various sorts of coloured string ; lai^e and 
small boxes ; ropes ; perfumes ; tape ; carpets ; brass 
and copper plates ; juga, and pots of all sorts and sizes ; 
ginger and otiier curry ingredients ; tamarinds ; beads ; 
hemp ; e^Lrthen pi>ts ; fire works ; muBiciil instru- 
ments ; wooden b.^ards to write on ; lurge earthen 
tuba ; pickles ; saddles nud bridles ; phials of all sizes ; 
spices; mustard; vejjetablea ; todJy, (the juice of the 
palm tree) ; grass for horeea, die ; and green plants 
of the cbaiia, the peculiar pulse spoken of before. 
There was a shop also where utiwrought cotton waa 
eichangi d for cotton thread, the littter being spun and 
brought there by women. Besides these tiiere were 
shops of turiiers, makers of torches or flambeaus, 
maniifticturers of glass and lac rings for women to 
wear on their wrists, menders of shawls, goldsmiths 
who make all sorts of jewels and gold articles, sellers 
of gold and silver and gold laces, and meruhants of 
oloth. Some of these last are wholesale dealers and 
others retailers. Wholesale dealers have in their shops 
various sorts of linen and woollen cloths, chintz, 
and almost every thing of the kind that is to be found 
in the world. Some of these merchants can be reck- 
oned with the richest men of this as veil as other 
countries. 

Though the habitations of the Hindoos are compa- 
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rattvely rude, and tbeir mannere and cuBtome simple, 
yet AG tbeir ii^nuit; boB been at work for more tban 
three tbouaand years, they bave omitted nothing 
which they have, according to tbeir own ideoa thought 
conducive to their comfort or profit. They were far 
advanced in the culture of the arte and of luxury and 
refinement when the greater part of Europe was a how- 
lingwildemessinhabited by tribeaof half-olad aavagea. 
Despite however their partial civilisation, the man yf 
wealth, here as elsewhere, can live in a degree of oom- 
fort and luxury, Bcaroely to be surpassed in the most 
enlightened country in Europe. 



CHAPTER VI 



POPULAR RELIGION OP THE HINDOOS. 

Snored Scriptures — Qods — Incamaliuns — D^ly ablutioag — 
Hindoo Worahipperfl- Uoda oi pooja or worship— Hindoo god- 
daaaes— A peculiar prayer — Countiiig beads — Spiritual guides 
— Feeding Brahmius^Religion of the middle ttad lower Claue* 
— CraJtinesB of BraliaiiilB. 

The French Philosophers, who aeekinga designation, 
or distinctive characteristic, whereby they might define 
a man, used the definition "a worshipping animal," and 
espreased in that phrase as much as cculd have been 
included in volumes of metaphysical and physiotogieal 
disquisitions. And to gain a true idea or any just ap- 
preciation of the manners and customs of any nation 
it is first necessary that we should gain some knowledge. 
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of the origin of the springs from whence they flow. 
And tliis is more especially necessary in the cuse 
of the Hindoos since their wliole daily and social life is 
included and bound up in their religion. A Hindoo 
eats and drinks religiously, does every thing in fact in 
obedience to the dictates of his religious belief. 

Thus in one sense all the Hindoos are religious, all 
of them practice some superstition or other, but all 
are not religious as is required iu their Scriptures. 

The Hindoos have a, great many reUgious writii^. 
They were written at different times, comprising a period 
of thousands of ye»rs, The most ancient of them are 
supposed to have been written about fourteen hundred 
years before the Chriatian era. These teach the wor- 
ship of one Supreme being.* In later times as the 
people sunk into gross idolatry the otiier books were 
written ; these inculuate the worship of gods, god- 
desses, images, animals, rivers and almost any thing 
a Hindoo likes. According to their later Scriptures 
the Deity has resolved himself into three forms, called 

• This point a aometimee disputed. We agree with the fol- 
lowing psHBage in a work on India. " The Upanishada, or da- 
votioDsl parts of the Vedaa, in which alone ws diBCaver the 
primitive religion of the Hindoos, undoubtedly inculcate tha 
belief of one Supreme God, in whom tlis uuiverae ia oorapre- 
hended ; but alre.idy, had they begun to address the Deity by 
different appelUtiona, a practice which waa, perhaps, among the 
Arat ciueea of polytheism. ' The deities invoked appear, od » 
oiireory inspection of the Veda, to be as various aa the author* 
of tbe prayers uddresaed to them ; but according to the moat 
ancient annototiona on tbe ludlan Scriptures, those numerous 
namea of persons mid things are resolvable into different titles 
of three deities, and ultituately of one God,' " Library of Euter- 
tuniag knowledge. The Hindooa. Vot I. p. Hi. 
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BR4H«i, V18HH00, and Mahesb. The work of the 
first ia, creation. ; of the eecond, pretervtUvm ; and of 
the third, destruction. A female principle is joined to 
each to shew his active power ; these are called, Saras- 
toaUe, Lakkemeef and I'drvatee or Doorgd. Brahma, the 
first person of tliis triad, was cnrsed by a god on ac- 
count of some Bin and his worebip ceased throughout 
the country long ago. The others have committed 
Still greater enormities, but, such is Hindoo credulity 
and inconsistency, their Divinity absolves them from th« 
restriction of their own laws and that which ia among 
men even heinous guilt according to mere intuition, 
in their case entitles them to more abject worship. 
The old rove of mount Olympus, and all his worthless 
rabble, are pure as day compared with the pseudo Di- 
vinities of Hindoo auperstitiou. Hindoo religionists ore 
divided into two classes ; the worshippers of Vishnoo 
(the more numerous) aud of Mahesh or Mahadeo or 
Shir, which are his other names. 

Vishnoo, the second person of the triad, became 
incarnate several times. He became a fish to bring 
out their four Veds or principal Soripturea from the 
Ocean, in which they had been lost ; and a tortoise 
and a boar to support the earth ia times of deluges ; 
he took the form of a linn to kill a man ; several times 
he came to this eiirth in hum^ii form to desti-oy impi- 
ous Kings and Chhattiies ; and the object of his advent 
once was to spread a new religion in tbe world. The 
last time that he wiil come will be, it is said, to 
punish all the wicked. Besides these two persona of 
the Hindoo triad, there are thousands of other gods 
and goddesses aud other objects that they worship. 
However mean, however low, there is nothing beneath 
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wliich a Hindoo will not degrade himself and prostrate 
liis seuBelesa eouI in abject imbecile aduration. A 
thousand imaginary powers for good or evil, the com- 
mon phenomena of nature, even the slavea of his will 
the creations of hia own ingenuity, each in their turn 
appeal to the baser, or mny ba in some cases to tlie 
higher, though perverted, feelings of hia nature, and hia 
polytlieisni beeomea virtually pantheiam, unable to dis- 
tinguisii, with all the subtlety and perspicuity peculiar 
to the intellect of the liltkstern, between, all things 
being comprehended in the circumference of the Deity, 
and each being a pnrt of that Deity. 

£athing is one of the most neoeaaary and important 
duties a Hindoo has daily to perform. In auoh 
a hot climate as that of India it is absolutely neces- 
sary for comfort, but the Hindoos have also made it an 
indispensable port of religion. Without purifica- 
tion through bathing, the body they think, is fit nei- 
ther for eating nor worshipping. The forenoon is the 
time for ablution. If a river he near, they purify 
themselves tliere ; hut if not, they draw up water 
from wells and bathe themselves on the platforms 
about them ; for which purpose, they keep an iron 
bucket (a leather one is unclean). Professors of religion 
among the higher classes worship the sun, at the 
time of bathing ; tliey make a hollow with both of 
their liands and offer water in it to this luminary ; 
while offering water they turn their iaoea to it and 
address it with prayers. 

Piety of an exalted nature or such m is spoken of 
in the Hindoo Shasturs is required only of the higher 
castea, that is, of the Brahmina, Chhattriea, Vyshea, 
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and Kiyaths. Those below these, are too low to be 

eminently pioua anil holy. A strictly religious Hin- 
doo of either of the higher castes should perform 
worship three tiiiies a day, at sunrise, uoon arid aunset. 
There are very few, however, who observe it so strict- 
ly; most religious people perform worship only twice n 
day ; otice after bathing', which is in the forenoon, and 
then at sunset. There are hymns and prayers in Sans- 
crit which are repeated at times of worship ; these are 
different for the four different castes just mentioned. 
Those who have no worahip at noon, omit those hymas 
and prayers which are meant for that time of the day. 
Besides Vishiioo and Shiv, who are more or less wor- 
shipped, one or two goddesses also are the objects of con- 
stant adoration. These deities have nearly an equal 
portion of worshippers froni among the Brahmins ; the 
Vyahes mostly worahip Vishnooi the Chhattries and 
Kfiyaths generally worahip MahMeo, or Shiv and the 
goddess Doorga. 

When a Hindoo addresses himself to perform ponjS 
or worship, he sits on a woollen cloth or a mat of coo»a 
g^ss or a deer hide ; other hides are ceremonially uii- 
elean, but that of the deer is not so. Before seating 
himself, he loosens one of his Kdnckes or one of the 
ends of the long piece of cloth or dhotee that he wears 
round his waiat ; this is necessary, though no one 
citn say wA^, After seating himself and before oom- 
mencir^ pooja, he puts a knot in his queue which has 
been loosened while bathing. As all the pieces of a 
Hindoo's dress, the dfiotee excepted, are ceremonially 
unclean, be lays them aside ; in fact, he has taken them 
oif before bathing. Woollen stuffs are not believed to 
convey ceremonial uucleaneas, and during the cold 
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season, Hindoo worshippers cover themselves with a 
blanket. Even the head dress is unclean and that too 
is taken off. These pieces are considered unclean be- 
cause they are washed by fullers with certain things 
which are reputed imcleaa. The dholee, which answers 
for trousers and is kept on at worship and meals, is 
not given to fullers, i)ut is washed by the people them- 
selves, or wheTi they are too high and wealthy to do 
so, by their servants, who are generally of the kah&r 
oaate spoken of before. 

Worship of Vishnoo, the second person of the Hin- 
doo Triad. The imtige of this god, which is of stone, 
brass, silver, or gold, is set on a stand called Singhdtan, 
which is either of brass or silver according to the cir- 
cumstances of the worshipper, but mostly of tlie for- 
mer. After being set on the stind, it is bathed ; the 
Hindoos bathe every day, and they think it is abso- 
lutely necessary for their gods also to be bathed. 
Then they put chandai on its forehead ; this ckandan is 
a sweet smelling (Siiiidal) wood, and all religions people 
paint their foreheads with it (leekdj and most of them 
their arms and chests also ; this is a mark of tlieir devo- 
tion. After chaiidan tliey place before the image a leaf 
of the toolshee. The toolshee is a sacred and fn^rant 
shrub, and is in genera] use among the Hindoos in 
their poojis. After this they put before the image 
different sorts of sweet smelling flowers ; these are 
also considered necessary and for tliis reason religions 
people of the higlier caetoa generally have one or two 
or more flower beds about their dwellings and about 
temples. Incense is also burned before the idol in 
a little brass cup. Fire is put in this cnp and in- 
cense is thrown on it. This inoeuse is a compound 
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of ohnndKn just mentiimed, of anotlt«r fragrant wood 
called dhoop, of clarified butter, oampbor, aud one or 
two other tbings. After iDoeoae the; light a lamp 
and move it in a circle three or four times before the 
image ; then present before it offeringB of sweetmeats, 
fruits, &c. These offeringa and the image they screen 
for a time ostensibly that the god maj eat undiaturlied. 
While moving the liglit before the imfiga and making 
offerings, they sound the ionkh, a large shell, with 
which the ima^e of Vishnoo is bathed, that tlie 
god may be gratified with the sound. At the time 
of biithing the image and presenting the light before 
it, they alio sound a little bell. When they buin in- 
cense, they rejwat hymns and count beads. After the 
pocija is over, the image is removed and pnt away, in 
a safe place if it be of silver ; and the offerings (called 
nibed) are eaten by the family. The image of Viabnoo 
is kept and worshipped in temples also ; the form of 
worship in temples is the same as just desoribed. 

Worship of Shtv, Afahe&h or IfahMeo. The imagae 
of this god are iisually of stone and of various sizes ; 
the smaller being used by families. 

In the temples of Mahadeo there are generally two 
or more offiisiatiiig priesta who appropriate to their 
own use the offerings made to the god. After bathing, 
people visit the temple of Shiv, take with them water 
in their brazen jugs, and pour it over the image, which 
is generally on a wooden stand ; the water that is 
poured on it is received in a trough and runs out of 
the temple throtigh a small drain. After pouring the 
water over it, offerings of flowers and other things are 
made. Temples of Shiv have gongs attached to then 
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nhiob ftr« rung after the pooji ia over. In the hot 
BeasoQ a, large earthen vessel full of water is placed a 
few incliea over the image on a higher stand than that 
on which it is placed ; this earthen vessel has a small 
hole at the bottom, through which water constantly 
drops over the head of the image and keeps it cool ; 
this ia considered necessary in the hot season for the 
comfort of the god. 

Tlioee who lieep images of Sliiv in their houses 
worship it daily in the manner deaoribed above ; they 
bathe it, paint its forehead with chandan, offer it bail 
pattee (the loaf of a certain tree), and flowers, bum 
incense, move the light before it, make it offering!* (if 
sweetmeats, fruits, 4c,, and repeat hymns and prayers 
before it. In the private worship of tliis god also 
bells are used. When there is no image of Siiiv within 
easy distance his worshippers exteoijiorise parts of 
his body with clay, mud or any material conveniently at 
hand at the time and perform pooji to these. After 
devotion they are thrown aside as worthless. 

The Hindoos in extenuation of the absurdity of 
of their idol worship urge that they worship images, 
that is, the representations to them of the gods, — the 
embodiment of their iduas of tliem. They, however, 
treat these pieces of stone, as if they had sense and 
feeling , thus, they ask them to smell flowers, and 
oat food ; fan them to keep them cool ; in the cold, 
aeaaon cover them with raiment to keep them warm ; 
put over them fine curtains to prevent their being trou- 
bled by muaquitoes and flies; daubtliem with chandan 
that they might be pleased with their persons ; and 
lay them down that they may repose ; and sometimes. 
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carry them about as If unwell thai they ma; recover 
hy taking fresh air.* 

There are mauy, who devote themselves to the wor- 
ship of some particular goddess, and others who worship 
her occisionally. The goddesses mostly worshipped are 
lifi'irgd and Kdlee. Tiie images of these goddesses are 
lint sect) uncovered, but always have a female dress 
oil them. They are not bathed like the images of the 
aforementiorted gods; but a little water is sprinkled on 
their feet and faoes. All the articles of their dress are 
the same as worn by Hindoo women. When these 
images are worshipped, incense is burned, a light is 
n;o>ved before them, and offerings are made. Some of 
the adorers of goddesses, who have no images re~ 
presenting thorn, set a potJiee or sacred book before 
themselves and perform all their worship before it, 
just as they would before an image. Sometimes when • 
a goddess and her raiment are both carved in a block of 
stone, all diapery is dispensed with as superfluous. 

'i'lie attributes ascribed to the Hindoo goddesses are 
of the moat revolting and horrible kind. All that in 
the female diameter demands and challenges respect 
and admiration, in them gives place to that which is 
most fiendish and inhuman. Kalee in ono of their sacred 
writii^s is represented as being so blood-thirsty as 
to be pleased for a thousand years by the sacrifice of 
a human life and for a hundred thousand years by 

• They also marry tte image of Tbikoor or Kviahio, ono 
of tboir goda to the fragrant, aaored shrub toohha with the 
performance of the uuptial cereinonieB mentioned in one of 
the following chapters, and often expeud * good deal of mDoef 
on this rite. 
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three lives. Male huifaloeB are sacrificed to Doorga, 
but she is pleased a thousand times more if a human 
head be offered her. Children are now and then in 
quest, es[)eciallj' by women, to be offered Lu sjicrifice, 
and those belonging to poor people are sometimes 
. kidnapped in streets and sold for this unholy purpose.' 

There is a peculiar short prayer, called the Odetre', 
which every religious Hindoo is bound to repeat three 
times a day. There are different yiie^reiw for the four dif- 
ferent general classes ; but that which is for the Brah- 
mins, is siiid to be the liest and the most eflicaeiou!^. 
It is considered most holy, and a Brahmin will never 
repeat it before people of a lower caste. Tbis prayer 
is said to procure the forgiveness of all sins, however 
heinous and grievous they may have been, and to make 
the heart perfectly holy. The following is a translation 
of this short but wonder-working prayerj — "0 earth, 
Jii-mameni, and Afawe«, vie mzditate on the great light of 
the Sun; may it enlightsn oar liearls/" They offer 
water to the Sim three times a day ; making a hollow 
with both of their hrxnds they take water in it, and 
present it towards the 3\m mumbling a prayer thn 
while ; this is a most necessary part of their d;iily wor- 
ship. While bathing, they also offer water to their 
deceased ancestors. 

Counting beads ii also one of their religions e:terciMes 
which includes the repetition of some sacred verse or 
the name of some god. The beads are made of various 
materials. 

In such daily worship as we have spoken of, those 
of the three higher castes next to the priests, that is 
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the warriors, merchaQta, and kayatha generally 
officiate theniselves ; biit wben they havu an extraor- 
dinary pooja, they have to call in their family prieat. 
In daily woraiiip all t!ie meaabers of a family do not 
unite, but it ie performed by tbe one or two older 
membeiHof it, and moat of the children have no religion 
beyonil what ia comprehended in biitbiiig and abstain- 
ing from food prepared by people of inferior castes. 
Women have their own devotiima. In extraordinary 
poojia, all the meaibere of tbe family are present ; 
the men repeat hymna and prayers, and the women 
and children are mute obserrera of what is going 



Besides family priests, Hindoos have also Gooroot, 
or Bpiritual guides, whose alleged duty ia to give their 
disciples moral and religions inatruction. When these 
precious shepherds take any one under their spiritual 
guardianship, tbey give no further instruction or advice 
than the mere whiapeiing a sacred verse (manter), 
or in the case of the inferior castes, the name of Ram 
or some other god. Tliese goorooa are held in high 
veneration and are always cheerfully paid for their office 
according to the circumstances of the families or pereons 
they have under their spiritual care. This office or 
relationship is, however, purely nominal, for they seldom 
or never discharge the duties that are supposed todevolve 
upon them. Their office eiiata from mere casiom and their 
henedicUoiis, (a great thing in a Hindoo's estimation ) ia 
almost all the retnrn that they make for the fees and ad- 
ulation of their ekelda or disciples. The higher and mid- 
dle castes have Brahmiusfor their gooroos, and the low- 
est, Cfomdtens, a sect of devotees. Brahmins aie too 
haughty and self important to exercise this o£ue for the 



lower castes, many of whom, however, do not trouble 
themselves with a spiritual guide at all. 

Part of the religion of all castes eoaaist a in feasting 
Brahmins. This is considered highly meritorious, and 
the Brahmiua take good care that the doctriue be not 
forgotten by the people, nor lose its force ; but they 
are never known to teach the laity to feed the poor, 
the blind, the halt, and the maimed. They are noto- 
rious gluttons and fall to their viands as if it were the 
last and only opportunity of their lives and in many 
cases do their best to ensure its being si: by terminating 
their days by apopleiy, &g. The food that ia set 
before them, consists of cakes baked in ghee fpooreesj 
and either some sort of vegetable with it or sweet- 
ened curdled milk, and also a sweetmeat called peri.* 
Sugar, milk, and curdled milk are aomtimea substi- 
tuted for the vegetables ; and now and then large heaps 
of perds constitute the only fare and occasionally per£s 
and milk. At these dinners the priests have their own 
braasjugstodrink out of, and for phitea they are sup- 
plied by the host witli patlreen, an extemporaneous plate 
made of leaves of a certain kind joined together with 
little pins of stiff straw. After dinner and before 
leaving, each Brithmin m presented with the trifling 
Bum of a few pice, generally four ; some who are in 
ft£Buent circuniistancea give to each man also a brass 

' The pei-a is a preparation of eraam, sugar and aome spiooa ; 
no floor 13 used in it ; if it were, nnd tlie Bweetmeat were made by 
any but a Brahmin, and tbat of the higlieat aect, a Brahmin 
would not eat it; this iw the reason that other sorts of sweetmeals 
ID which flour is used are not eaten by Bruhmiaa. Flour, in ths 
preparation oi aweetmeats, ia polluted by the touch of a man of 
an i[!ferior casta ; but cream, sugar ajjd spices arc not. 
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jug. The number of Braha ins invited varies accord- 
ing to tlio circumataucca of their entertainer ; it maj 
bu five or ten, or twenty or more. Three and thirteen 
otily are not invited, the feeding of these numbers 
forming part of the funeral ceremonies. Dinners to 
}lrahmin8 are given very often as a tribute of thanks- 
giving to some god for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain important ofajects, such as a removal of sickness 
from a family, tlte safe arrival of a relation from ft 
distance, success iu some undertaking, &c. The Brah- 
mins that are thus invited are those who are poor and 
who have sot the comforts of this life. Those who 
are in easy ciroumstances do not condescend to eat ift 
BO mean a way. 

The oaatea immediately below that of the Kiyaths 
^farmers, tradesmen, ifcc) make little external profes- 
sion of religion, which however, as in other religions, 
does not indicate ihferiority to the other castes in 
morality and the practice of religion, but on the whole 
a superiority, inasmuch as making no pretensions to 
holiness, they are free from t!ie cant and insincerity 
which distinguish the loud profession of the higher 
castes and as a natural consequence are more simple- 
hearted and honest. There are among these castes 
however men who abstain entirely from the use of 
animal food, who count their beads and repeat the names 
of their gods with great assiduity, and by the per- 
formance of these and a few other trifling duties, which 
do not appertain to their caste generally, they acquire 
the reputation of Bhakia or Saints. 

The religion ofthose castes, that are lower than that 
of the writers, consists in the following practices. 
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When they rise in the morning and while they ate 
yet only half awake, they repeat the name of Ratn, 
one of their incarnations — sometimes of some other goA 
They bathe in the forenoon between ten and twelve, 
which ia juat before taking their breakfast. When 
they are about to retire for the night, they again 
twice or thrice repeat the name of Ram. This is the 
whole of their daily religion. Sometimes, they also have 
pooja ; then they call a Brahmin to perform it for them 
in their houses and of course pay him for the trouble. 
As their poojas are only occasional, they do not employ 
priests, aa is the case among the higher castes ; but 
pay them at the time when they require their ser- 
vices. 

Another and a very important part of their religion 
consiats in inviting Brahmins and giving them dinners. 
The food is not dressed by the invitera ; but the priests 
themselves cook the articles, provided for them, 
which are flour, clarified butter, sMue vegetables, 
salt, spices, sugar, milk, curdled milk, and one or two 
other things. A part of the floor of a room or of 
the small yard in front of the house is consecrated 
by being plastered with oow-dung and water ; this 
is generally done by the invitera themselves. After 
the place ia purified one or two Brahmins begin to 
cook. 

Unmarried girls or virgins are considered sacred 
beings, and inviting a number of them and giving 
them food is also a religious act ; it is considered meri- 
torious and is often observed by them. These girls of 
different castes, however, eat separately. The remain- 
der of their religious duties may be summed up inth^ 
H 
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obeerTaQce of the Hindoo festivals and ia homage to 
Brahmina to whom they give the aalutation, PdlAgan 
Mdhdrdj, that ia, / morgkip your feet honored Sir/ 
Some of them actually throw themselvea dowa »t tlw 
feet of BrahminB ia the act of worship. 

The lowest castes have scarcely any religion at all. 
They are considered by themselves and by others aa 
outcasts from society and not fit to profess and practise 
anysort of religion. They eat without bathing; seldam 
repeat the name of any god; and Brahmina will not, 
go into their houses to perform pooja and to eat. Some 
times, though very seldom, a priest performs poojd for 
somebody of this lowest class in his own house; the 
unclean person cannot of course enter and join in it, but 
must be a mere distant spectator, A person of this 
caste must not touch a Brahmin, but must oifer his 
respects and worship at a distance. Though these people 
are considered so unclean by the priests, their offerings 
never convey pollution even though they be dry arti- 
cles of food, such as griiln, flour, *c. But taken as a 
whole, people of these lowest classes have not even a 
show of religion ; they are considered too mean in the 
scale of existence to be religious. According to the 
Hindoa religion, elephants, monkeys, cows, mountains, 
rivers, and trees rank infinitely higher in the estima- 
tion of the priests, than men of the same flesh and 
blood as themselves. 

The priests are ever ri^ady to work on the creduHty 
of the people. Whenever an epidemic prevails among 
children, they have a fine opportunity to lead women 
by the ear; goddesses are recommended to bewor^ip- 
pedand ofTeriogs t« be made to them, which ofTeriags, 
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are of courae appropriated by the crafty Brahmins to 
their own uae. Women generally worship some god- 
dess in a aeighbourbood, a Braiimin seoretcd an image 
in a small hole dug on purpose, with a little loose earth 
on the image, leaving a part of it eipoaed, bo that it 
can be seen ; and then gives out to the people living 
about the place, that a goddess has graciously appeared 
there, andcBlle upon all to worship her. Scores of peo- 
ple, but especially women, flock to the place, see the 
image, believe it to have really oome out of the earth, 
and begin their worship with proatratious, offerings, 
Ac. Occasionally, when a priest secretes an imago 
in a hole, he puts under it a few handfuls of the pulse 
called chaad iu a moistened state ; the pulse, which 
when moistened well, swells in the course of an hour 
or two to double its size, raises part of the image above 
the surface of the eaith; the people can see the image 
rise butignorant of the cause, attribute it to a miraculous 
or supernatural origin, and worship the image with re- 
doubled faith and zeal to the great satisfaction and profit 
of the priest. Now and then one of this class pretends 
to have been favoured with a night vision by a goddess, 
who, he siys desires a temple to be erected for her; and 
he Bometintes succeeds in this device. An instance 
of this came under the personal observation of the 
author, in which a shrewd Brahmin seized upon a 
village in which there was no ido! and carried out 
his measures exactly as desiTibed with the omission of 
the ohana. His efforts met with success worthy a 
better cause. The owner of the land where the god- 
dess made her appearance, gave him permission to 
build a hut whereiu to live, to raise a white plat- 
form of masonry under a tree, upon whicVi the 
image is placed, to dig a small well wherewith to supply 
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worshippers with water for purification and offerings, 
and also to make two or three flower-beds from which 
to cull the decorations. He once pretended, that the 
goddess, who is worshipped there, had appeared to hiai 
in a dream and said' that a temple must be built for 
her on the spot. This order has not been executed 
yet, nor is there any great likelihood of its being 
attended to soon, because the people about the neigh- 
bourhood are poor. The women of the place always 
reaorttoit, more particularly in the hot season, when 
some sickness or other is always prevalent in their 
families ; at such times there are a good many about 
the place, and the trade of the priest flourishes. The 
following doctrine which savours more strongly of 
profit to the priest than the goddess is frequently 
propounded from a Hindoo Goddes's temple. 
DAn eharhio debi mai ; 
Pipi nark na jao hhii. 

That is, present offerings to our raother the goddesi, O 
nnruTt, and you will not go to hell ! 

Sometimes, mischievous Mohomedan boys or men 
throw away these images from their plaoes into holes 
or ponds unobserved, and then tlie priests give out, 
that the god or goddess has become angry and left the 
place in conae(juence. 



CHAPTElt VII. 

FOPULAE RELIGION,— CONTINUED. 
MelaB or religioiia faira — Pilgrimages. 

As might be expected from a sensational and forma- 
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listic religiou like that of the Hindoos, festivala and 
holidays are both numerous and frequent, and not the 
least important of these are their Meldi or religious fairs. 
Tiie time aud place aro both fised by their religious 
writii^s or tradition or oustom. These ftiii-a are most- 
ly held ou the banks of rivers or in their immediate 
viuiuity. Wben a meld La about to take place, the mer- 
chants are the first to set out siuce ou such occoaioiia 
they obtaiu the best prices for their goods and their 
iiQles are also lar^e. The merchandise includes almoat 
every neuessary and luxury. Tlie Horse and Elei^ut 
dealer meet here with the bird faucier; the wholesale 
dealer with the man whose whole capital is on his capi- 
tal appendage, the rich jeweller with the crafty pedlar all 
intent not upon worship— save that of mammon — but 
iipon gain with thoughts fixed it may be ou the offerings 
to be made, but only so far as those affect their pockets. 
Those who do not attend these raeUs commercially 
have no pious motive in being present, albeit they are 
purely religious festivals, at least oatensibty so ; their 
principal object is lumds/ta (fun or amusement) which is 
the invariable acoompauimeut to the mela. 

Though religious fairs are a part of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, Huidoos do not shew the least seriousness in 
them. They are escesaively fond of attending meUs ; 
bikt this excessive fondness arises for the sake of 
the tamdska that is believed to be in them. This 
tamdiha is thought to consist in the sight of the 
congregation of hundreds of thousand of human 
beings of different sorts. One of the objects of 
men who go tojnclaa is to gaze at women ; for at these 
Hindoo women of every degree, high and low, and in 
dresses of every approved colour, appear unveiled 
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which on ordinary oeoaaions they never do ; in fact the 
women of the higher classes at no other times than 
these appear iti piiblie. This is the reason why thou- 
sands of Mohomedaus, iuhabitaots of cities, (there are 
comparatively very few out in the country) who have 
neither part nor lot in the Hindoo religion flock to a 
Hindoo religious fair. Fond aa men are of attending 
melas, women-are still more so. If a man were prevent- 
ed from going to a mela, he would not think much of 
it after it was over ; but this would be a great trial to 
a woman and would furnish a subject for talk for some- 
time. Before they leave home, all the members of a 
family, but especially the women and children, are in a 
state of happy excitement ; it forms the while the most 
important part of their talk. The laat day that they 
are at home, the women are chiefly engaged in making 
preparations for it by dressing dishes to be used on the 
way and at the mcla. These dishes consist of thin soft 
cakes of wheat flour with other sweet preparations of 
the same flour, sugar, spices, and vegetables, all dressed 
in ghee. The poor, liowever, prepare them in oil. 
Dishes cooked in ghee and oil can be removed owiofthe 
■ kitchen (chauki) and eaten any where, provided they 
are not touched by people of very inferior castes. 
Food thus dressed is called pakM khdnd, or one that 
attaches no ceremonial uncleanness by removal from 
the kitchen ; and that food which is not wholly dress- 
ed in ghee or oil is called itacAc/ta khdtiA, or one that 
attaches ceremonial unoleaneas by a removaL 

The day that they leave for the meU, men and wo- 
men all attire themselves in ttieir beat clothes, and the 
latter at this time put on al! their spare oniamenta Mid 
jewels, which they do not daily use when at home. 
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Those of the inhabitants of cities wbo are wealthy 
get conveyances fBahleeaJ drawn by bullocks for them- 
selves and tbe females of their families ; men and wu- 
men have separate vehicles. Tliose who are not posi- 
tively wealthy, but yet are in tolerably easy oircum- 
stances get conveyances for their women aiid children i 
but they themselves walk. Many of the people living in 
the country, that is in villages, possess clumsy carts 
fehhakras), which on such occasions they employ for the 
conveyanceof their women. Such carta are used for carry- 
ing corn, timber ha., and have no covering like the bah- 
lees, — vehicles meant tocarry passengers ; but a tempo- 
rary covering is drawn over them whenever required. 
Cunveyatices are used for the females of the middle 
classes (that is, when they have means) wheu the place 
of the mela La at a distance from their homes ; but they 
are not used when the distance is short. At the time 
of a caeli, thousands, and hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, — men, women, and children, on foot, in 
vehicles, and on horseback, with a very few on camels 
and elephants, are seen flocking to the place of general 
resort. Women attired in dresses of various gay colours, 
as well as white muslin sheets, walking in all the pride 
and bravery of their tinkling oraameots, whicli assail 
the eye and ear on every side; children with smiling 
faces, dressed in tlieir finest clothes with silver and gold 
rings about their wrists and ancles, walking or riding 
with their parents ; aad men with white or dyed turbans 
and caps, and mostly long coats and dhotees (pieces 
worn about the waist) with staves or substantial 
sticks in their hands, — altogether make np one vast 
stream of beings hurrying in the same direction and 
mingling in au immense sea of humanity already con- 
gregated. As soon as people reach the mela they put 
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Up for the day or the tictie that they are to be there 
under Home tree (wheu practicable) which iu the day 
protects them from the heat of the sun and at ni^lit 
from the dew. There are very eiteiisive mangoe or- 
chards in the greater part of Nortliem ludia, and huu ■ 
dreda of thousands of people can take shelter in. them. 
Very often three or four families take shelter under one 
ti-ee. Women of i-eapectable families that have come 
in carriages may have kept themselves screened from 
public gaze while on the way ; but as sonn as they 
arrive in the mela this screening is over. They alight 
fi'om the conveyances before the crowd, and do not 
cover their faces with the veil that goes over their 
head and round their bodies as they would do when seen 
walking in a street towards a river to bathe. The 
screening of females from public view was not original- 
ly a custom of the Hindoos ; but was brought into 
practice at the time of the Mohomedan government on 
account of the violence and irregularity of the conduct 
offche Moslems. At the present day, it is not in gener- 
al practiiio among the Hindoos, but is kept up by the 
writers' caste and a few others that are much in the 
company of Mohomedans and have adopted a few of 
those of their manners and customs that have nothing 
to do with their religion. 

After a family has taken up a position in a mela, the 
majority of the members of it proceed to bathe in the 
sacred river. Men and women all bathe at the same 
places in promiscuous crowds— only that women pay 
so muoh regard to decency as that each one of them 
keeps at the distance of a few yards from men. While 
bathing, they have about their persons a long and pret- 
ty coarse piece of linen which keeps them c 
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though of course it adheres fast to them when wet. 
This piece may be about six yards long and more than 
a yard wide,* While bathing botli men and women 
generally repeat the name of some god. As soon us 
bathing is over, they walk to the temple, which is close 
to the bathing place, bow to the idol, make on offering 
of something, offer a short ejaculatory prayer, and 
then retire ; this, with bathing in the river, is the 
«(ffi and substance of all the religion and piety that is 
manifested in a mel^ These ceremonies completed 
there is no further worship of the god, or shrine, or what- 
ever else may be the attraction of the place, the remain- 
der of the time is devoted solely to amusement and 
pleasure. After bathing and worshipping the idol, 
people retire to the tree under which they have fixed 
their temporary abode and take thoir ordinary midday 
meal. They can get sweetmeats from confectioners in the 
me14 ; but those who have brought victuals from home 
do not do so, unless it be for the sake of pleasing little 
children. There are Mohomedan bakers also in the 
mela, who sell leavened cakes and meat ; but they are 
only for Mohomedans; — Hindoos would never touch 
victuals cooked hy them. While the majority of the 
members of a family are gone to bathe and worship, 
one or two are left to take care of the family property ; 
there are always a great many rogues and vagabonds 
in melfts, who are on the alert to caiTy off things that 
are not looked after. Those who are left as giuu'dians go 

■■ On ordinary occaoeiona, however, women of the higher niid 
wealthier cliiBses often screen themaelves from piiblio view by 
batbing and dressing and undressing bebicd walla nud rooms 
of BtrODg masonry that are built on tlie bank of rivers for 
the couvenisnce of bathers. Sametimes muts are put up for 
ttie aame purpose. 
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to perform thair religioiiB duties when the others return. 
After people have done breakfast, tlie men go about 
the mela to eee things and amuse themaelvea. Whea 
they are thus strolling about, they purchase a few 
play things for their children and preRents for their 
women if requested. Women iu general remaia under 
the trees singing and gazing about and wondering 
at the vast assemblage of human beings around them. 
Those of the middle and lower classes pay a visit to 
some shops where they purchase a few trifles for 
themselves, such as small looking glasses, rings and 
bracelets of glass or lac, little bella for their toes, 
and BO forth. 

If the fair be one of unusual celebrity and tha 
people have come a good distance they remain there 
oceasionally for several days. All the time that they 
remain there, they daily bathe in the sacred stream, 
bow before the idolin the temple, and make it trifling 
presents. Children are often lost and kidnapped in 
meUs, and parents are obliged to keep them constantly 
by them. While moving about in a crowd, those 
children that have silver and gold ornaments about 
their persona have to be watctied with particular 
care. After remaining at a mela for the usual time, 
they leave it for their homes and return in the same 
style they oame, minus the eatables they brought 
with them and plas the few trifling things they 
have purchased in the fair. The merchants, how- 
evei', make considerable sales at these times and 
some others also return borne with important bar- 
gains, such as of camels, horses, &o. These are the 
only people that seem to derive good from the 
fair. The professed object of a Hindoo in going ta 
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a meli is spiritual benefit in the purification of the 
heart and removal of ^qb ; but instead of making 
the burden of hia eina lighter, he returns with a 
heart that has grown worse by the temptations to 
vhioh it has been incessantly exposed. Itut the meU 
has been a dastoor (custom) that has come down to 
them from their forefathers, and benefit or no bene- 
fit they miut go on in the track without ezerming 
in the least their reason about it. 

Pilgrimages form another most important part of 
the Hindoo religion ; but they are not undertaken by 
All that even profess to be religious. The most 
celebrated places of pilgrimage in India are Efishee 
(Benares), PrySg (Allahabad), Bameshwar, Gang&sSgur, 
Ajodhia, Baddreeuauth, Mathura, Flaridw&r and Jag- 
garnauth. If pilgrims are not faqueers or devotees, 
while on pilgrimage thay travel juat like other 
travellers. But if they are faqueers or religious beg- 
gars or devotees by profession, they always have their 
bodies daubed with mud and some colours, and keep 
the greater part of their persons exposed. Pilgrimages 
are undertaken professedly for the expiation of sin, and 
their merit consists in the fatigue, danger, inconveni- 
ence and loss consequent upon the journey, (hence per- 
forming the journey on foot conreys additional sanctity,) 
in shaving and bathing at the shrine,* in making pre- 
sents to the officiating priests and in the worabip of tb« 
god to whom the ehrine is dedicated. 

Below Allahabad where the Ganges and Jnmnti 

* It is eald in one of the Hiadoo acriptureB, that all Um una 
«( a man lodg* in bis hura ami ue Mmovad bf ihsTiag la a 
HOTcd place. 
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unite, a third liver called Saraswalee, sister to these 
two, according to tlie Hindoos, is said to flow under 
therfl. This junction is called tribenee, and the sanctify- 
ing and purifying influences of the union are secured 
to the worshipper, by Ijing for a short time in the wa- 
ter in a certain prescribed position. 

Haridwar, meaning the gate of Haree or Vishnoo^ 
is the holiest of their shrines, and is situated near the 
pass by which tho Ganges issues from the Him- 
malaya mountains and the number of pilgrims and 
others who assemble there annually is calculated to 
amount to two millions and a lifdf. Most of them come 
to wash away their sins ; but thousands, from Cabul, 
Cashmere, and the country beyond the Indus, are at- 
tracted by traffic ; they deal there in the best horses, 
bullocks, cows, camels, elephants, linen and woollen 
fabrics of various sorts and a thousand other things. 
In tliia place, supposed to confer the greatest holiness 
upon those who come to worship, the most degrading 
ceremonies and fiendish orgies of paganism in its worst 
forms are performed. After every twelve years a much 
more celebrated Mela takes place here ; at such times 
many more attend than on ordinary occasions ; and the 
assemblage of millions of human beings on oue spot 
is really overwhelming. The trade of vagabonds, 
thieves, and all sort£ of rogues then flourishes here 
and their Leader reigns supreme. 

The city of Benares is one of the holiest of places 
to which pilgrims resort ; its temples number some 
hundreds ; fakirs of every sect abound there, and 
sacred bulls innumerable. Thousands of pilgrims 
resort thither annually, from all parts of the country. 
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Tbe ahorteet residence there, is said to be atteudeil 
with the greatest spiritual benefit, aad they who 
die there are at once taken to heaven. 

To the temple of Juggemauth, Lordof the World, 
ou the south eastern coast another of their holy 
places, tbe Hindoos journey from distances, which 
GQusideriug the difHculties and the limited faoilitied for 
transit are really immense. From the extreme north 
west pilgrims stream down annually to the '^valley 
oj Hinrwm" in which this "Moloch" reigns supreme. 
The miraculous power which attaches itself to the 
mere locality is incredible to all but the credulous 
Hindoo. People of all castes eat here together and 
do not lose their caste. They beheve that if seven 
pots of rice be put here one on top of anothei* 
to boil, the rice in the pot that is on tbe top 
of all will be cooked and ready for use first. 
They also say, if any one aata hypocritically he be- 
comes a leper ; this too they believe, without having 
ever seen it Great numbers of pilgrims die here 
annually through want and suffering ; the place about 
the temple for some extent is covered with bones. 
The ugly huge idol is once a year drawn in a great 
oar; at such times some pilgrims throw themselves 
beneath the oar and are instantly crushed to death. 
People who do so are believed to pass to heaven at once, 
and when a pilgrim is crushed under the wheels, a 
hellish shout of joy is uttered by the assembled priests 
and thousands of pilgrims. Asa full and faithful ac- 
count of this idol, its licentious and rapacious priests, 
and the deluded pilgrims, is given in other works on 
India, we need say nothing more here. 

I 
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Many pilgriraa vbit more sacred places than one, and 
the greater the number of pilgrimages the greater is 
the merit that they acquire. After visiting one or more 
of these holy places a Hindoo seem* to enjoy the great- 
est complacency and feels perfectly secure regarding 
hie welfare iu the future world. His belief in the re- 
moval of his sins is not feigned, but real; and is real 
hocause he is in tlie dark. Much of the sanctifying 
effect of pilgrimages is due to the hardships which the 
pilgrims frequently have to endure — exposure to all the 
inclemency of the weather, to tbe mercilessly fierce heat 
ofthe8un,to wetandto thecolddeiv of the night, tohuu- 
ger and thirst, to danger from robbers and wild beasts 
and from pestileuce, and all the toil, and weariuesa at- 
tendautupon travellingon foot. Once a few pilgrims were 
returning home from a holy place on the hills ; it was 
the hot season and very sickly ; among them were 
an old man and his wife. Having walked a good dis- 
tance under a scorchiug sun, tliey with the other pil- 
grims stopped under the shade of a tree, and for re- 
freshment, partook of a melon and »atloo (Sour of parch- 
ed grain) both of a heating natui-e which produced an 
attack of cholera, and in a few hours both breathed 
their last. They were returning home no doubt with 
light hearts, that they had been spending the last years 
of their lives in the performance of their religious 
duties and that now having expiated their sins by this 
pilgrimage they could rest in a peaceful old age ; 
mistaken they were doubly in im fining that they had 
secured to themselves happiness here auri hereafter. 
Their companions were glad that they had died thus 
while in the very performance of their religious duties. 
The greater the distance a pilgrim goes the more meri- 
torious is the pilgrimage. As the pilgrims of Upper 
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Inllia visit the saored places that are about of nenr Ben- 
gai, those of the latter part of the country go to pay 
their woffihip at those of the former. They are gener- 
ally seen in companies of forty or fifty men and women 
and aoaiotimea even little children. They are short, 
dark, and feeble cre.itnres, having oiled bodies and 
a scanty covering about their loins. Th;ir women are 
genenilly seen with bundles on their beads, and a pot in 
one arm, trudging their way under a fierce sun for four- 
teen orflfteon miles every day. Some pilgrims bringa 
much greator suffering upon themwlvea. All the dis- 
tance that lies between their homes and some celebrated 
holy place that they have determined to visit, they me(^■ 
sure with their bodies. They move upon their kncca 
and hands ; each time that they move forward, they 
let their chests touch the ground. They do this 
for the greater part of the day, and certainly it is a 
very painful and laborious exercise when continued for 
hours, without intermission, and that especially under 
a burning sun. They make but little daily progress 
and it is some months before they arrive at the holy 
place. Once one of these devotees was seen to Itave 
a woman with him, who seemed to be his wife ; she 
had a little broom with her, and every time the man 
moved forward, slightly swept the ground before liim 
to remove little stones and gi'avel wliich would pierce 
his bands and knees. Very few, however, allow this 
to be done ; sometimes they have nobody with them. 
Some who saw him engaged in this meritorious duty, 
said, with some degree of astonishment in their faces, 
— " for such a work help must be got from God ; it is 
not every one that can do so." One thing is very cer- 
tain, that all these deluded cpoatnres who bririg so 
much aufferiug upon themselves in different ways npe 
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Rt least very ausioue to have their aim and their fu- 
ture oonaequences removed, and that they are very- 
sincere in what they aet about. If thej were not ani- 
tioue and sincere they could not long support them- 
selves uader these triak and hardships. Ignirant and 
deluded as they are, they are a thousand times letter 
than many hi^hlff enlightened philosophers in Christ- 
endom, who, "fleeing from superstition have leaped 
over religion," and "6^ wisdom know not God." 



CHAPTER VIII. /^^^K 

POPULAR RELIGION,— CONTINDED. "^ ' ". J-^^ 



Supplying the thiraty witli w»ter— Building temples 
and placBB uf giiored bathing— Alma to the hungry, and other 
ways of obtaining merit— Tranamigration o£ aouls— FesUrale — 
Devoteei. 



Though wisdom and knowledge cnnnot, alike by 
the Hindoos with other nations, he purchased hj Jltthy 
lucre, yet,— with all religions of a formal oiiaracter,— 
merit can, and that, at a greater or lesser drain on the 
pursfi. A few of the easier ways are these. People who are 
wealthy, employ Rrahmins in the hot season, and place 
them on public thoroughfares, both in cities and ont 
of them, with largo earthen vessels full of water to 
quench the thirst of passei^ers and travellers. This 
is considered ft peculiarly meritorious act, and is of 
course very accommodating to those who are in want 
of water. Cold water is valuable to the thirsty at any 
time, but more particularly so in the hot sea8(»i ; 
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espeoiftlly when a man has been travelling under a 
burning 8un for hours, and his tongue and throat are 
parched with extreme thirat. He may have bad no- 
thing with him to draw water, or he may have found 
no well on the way {for in some parts of the oountry, 
wella are fer apart) ; he sees the lai^e earthen 
vessels full of cold water, and bis eyes sparkle 
with joy ; as the bart ponteth after the water-brooks 
so has be been panting after water. If a travellw 
has some drinking vessel with him, be takes water 
in that ; if not, be drinks through an open bamboo- 
pipe, supported on a stand of the same material. The 
water is poured by the Brahmin with an earthen or 
brass cup or mug at one end of the pipe, which 
has a slope ; the water runs to the other end and is re- 
ceived by the drinker in the hollow mode by the 
palms of both hands. This arises from the difference 
of castes. A Brahmin is employed that the water 
may be drank by people of alt castes, as all classes 
could not take watOT from a man of an inferior oaste. 
These Brahmins outside of towns always invite pas- 
sengers and traveUers to drinlCVater and beg of them 
alma also. B^^ng is one of the profitable duties of 
-a Brahmin. But it is very seldom that he gets any 
thing, except it be from some wealthy traveller who 
gives him a few shells (cowries) or a pice at the out- 
side. Wealthy travellers hove one or more attendants 
with them who supply them with water. After dark 
these Brahmins retire to their houses. They get two 
or three rupees a month. 

There are some Hindoos who direct their attention 
to the wants of the brute creation on this point. 
They make reservoirs of strong masonry adjoining a 
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veil, and in the hot eeason irhile drawing water mom- 
iug and evening by meaiis of their buUocks for their 
fields or gardens fiJl the reservoirB also. These recep- 
tacles are on a level with the surface of the ground, 
and water is held in them by slight walls of about 
three feet high. These reservoirs are generally 
about five or sis yards long, and a yard wide. After 
returning from pasture in the forenoon for repose, and 
ftt retiring at dark for the night whole droves of cows, 
bullocks, bufialoes, and goats slake their thirst here. 
This and the preceding act are certainly very good in 
themselTes and conduce much to the comfort of both 
man and beast. Water is a most precious thing in 
all, but more especially in hot countries. 

Some religions people seek for merit by making 
lai^ wells on public thoroughfares, in places where 
none are excavated, for the purpose of supplying 
travellers with water. • Very often people also irr^te 
fields from these wells. A lai^ well of strong 
masonry costs from two to three thousand rupees, 
and contains such a vast quantity of water that 
it is never exhausted. Round these wells they- con- 
struct a circular, white, smooth platform of masonry 
aboutayard h^h and of about the same widtJi, where 
people sit when they draw and drink water. The 
making of a large snbstantial well brings a persona 
good deal of renown. 

Uany of them build temples also. These are large 

or smaU according to the means a man is possessed of. 
Most of the large ones ai-e built at an expense of 
many thousand rupees. Sometimes temples are built 
a&^tokeha of gratitude for unusual success in busiqesB 
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or attiumnent of an object that waa greatly desired. 
In this place lives a poor potter, who, while throwing 
down an old wall adjoining his house diecovered a pot 
full of money which was secreted* there, by one of 
hJB forefathers. The poor man was of course overjoy- 
ed at the discovery, and after it was proved that some 
one or other of hia immediate forefathers was in better 
circumstances than himself, the money was by the local 
authorities made over to him. To shew his gratitude 
the man has built a small substantial temple near his 
house, which stands on a public road, where hundreds 
of people pass every day. The temple of course has 
an image in it, and many of tho Hindoo jiaasers by 
present it their haaty adorations as they go along. 

Others again make Gliaw(s or steps of stone on the 
banks of rivers for the convenience of those who bathe 
there. Sometimes there are two or three rooms adjoin- 
ing these stejffl. This is also considered meritoriuua and 
brings a person much fame. 

In times of scarcity some of the wealthy profes- 
Bors of relij;ion deal ont grain iu small portions to the 
poor. People of this character, however, are very few 
in the country. Presenting cows to Brahmins is also 
considered as highly dcsei-viug of reward in a future 
life, and is very frequently practised by Hindoos. The 

* It ie a common practice amuug the Hindoos to bury tbeir 
wealth. Some who have hundredB of thouBaoda of rupees under 
ground keep a lamp of clarified butter alwajB bumicg there. 
Sometimee when digging up old ruius and other places where 
towns and oitieH have stood, vessels full of rupees and gold mo- 
Lura are discovered. Hiding Wealth underground was thought 
moat necessary under the Mohomedau Oovemmeut on account 
of the extortion and rapacity of the Muhomedaa Rulers. 
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artful priests never lose sight of those doatrines hy 
by which they can make something. In those parts 
of the country that are not under the British, they 
sometimes take away fine oows from poor people by 
force, pretending that they have d r^ht to them fta 
they are their priests. 

There are others who try to obtain merit in a mnoh 
cheaper way. Some of them purchase birds from 
fowlers and let them go tree; thus for a few pioe 
tbey will discharge the contents of a whole basket 
aud feel a great satisfaction at the act. This accord- 
ing to them is saving life and will be placed to their 
credit hereafter. There are some others who get oao 
or two pice worth of flour of wheat or some other 
grain and drop a little at every ant-hole that they find 
when they go out. This is to give the ants some 
food, and is considered very praiseworthy. 

The transmigration of soula in an important doctrine 
in the Hindoo religion. Their common saying is, that 
as a man behaves in the present life so he shall receivo* 
in the nest, which is to be in this world ; and alsoas 
a man has acted in the preceding life so he receives 
in the present. The highest happiness that is pro- 
mised in their religion is, (AeorpUon in the divine naiitre. 
When by thousands of meritorious acts through a 
great many succ^sive births a man becomes perfectly 
holy, he liecomes one with the Supreme Bdng, just as 
3, river becomes one with the Ooean by falling into it. 
Accorfing to their system a sort of hell consists in a 
soul being sent into the body of a very inferior or 
abominable brute ; and this may be only once or a 
thousand times according to the sine of the man. 
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When one has wefthh, a grand house, a good many 
BervantB, palati quins, nice food, fine raiment, and 
ease and comfort of STery kind, he is said to have 
led a good life in a preceding state of existence. But 
wbea any one ia a ICper, or blind, or lame, or ostreme- 
)y poor, he is believed to be suffering for the sins 
that he has committed in a former life. This belief 
in a very great measure steels the heart of the peo- 
ple against the claims of the wretched and the 
• miBerable. The belief of this doctrine is always in 
the heart and the expression of it ever on the tongua 
of a Hindoo ; but it utterly fails to govern liim in a 
moral point of view. Though he constantly remem- 
bers this dogma of hia religion, yet he seldom avoids 
the commission of any vice that promises him the least 
degree of present profit or pleasure. Of course, people 
avoid some sins sometimes, but it is not through fear 
of pMu in the next life, but from some other consider- 
ation, which may operate at the time. The force of 
this doctrine is mostly seen in their treatment of worms 
and insdots, and some larger animals ; they sotne- 
times avoid hurting them on the aelfiah plea that if 
they do so, they will themselves be hurt in a similar 
manner iu the next state of existence, which will, on 
account of their sins, be of a very helpless nature. 
It is said, that a Hindoo once wished to offer a ram in 
sacrifice. He went out of the village to an adjoining 
jungle or meadow where these animals were feeding, 
and purchased one ; but instead of removing the ani- 
mal in a gentle way began to drag it most unmercifully 
by one of its legs. Seeing itself thus treated, the 
brute, it is said, laughed out ; the man of course ask- 
ed him why he laughed ; the ram said, it was nothing ; 
but the former insisted on knowing the reason, and the 
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ram at last told him that in the nost life he (that is, 
the man) would be a ram aad himself a man, aod 
would drag him an he ia himself now dragged. The 
Hindoo did not like the idea o( Ijetng thus handled and 
hearing this, let the poor animal go free. At present, . 
however, they shew no siich mercy to animals that are 
ofiered in sacrifice, and eaten. They are moreover often 
very unkind to their domestic beasts, and most cruel 
to the bullocks that draw ttveir carts and plough their 
fields. The hard and thick stick of the driver fire- 
quently resounds upon the back of the unresisting dumb 
creatures ; and when made use of in ploughing, they 
are constantly goaded by the small, pointed, iron prick 
fastened to one end of a stick. The oow is considered 
R, moat sacred animal and worshipped, and the bullock 
is called " the son of the cow ;" but this high rank is; 
not enough to ensure the brute a better treatment 
from the woi^hippera of its holy mother ; the holy 
mother herself being often cudgled hy her owner. 

We mention here a few instances of the threatoned 
punishraeiit in a future state of certain evil actions 
committed in this life. One of their sacred books says; 
■whoever steals a Brahmin's property will be a crocodile 
or some such watery animal j he, who steals fruit, will 
be a monkey ; ho, who steals corn, will be a mouse j 
he, who steals water, will be a diver ; he, who steals 
oil, will be an insect j he, who steals a deer, will be a 
wolf; he, who steals a precious stone, will be grass 
and plants for thousands of transmigrations ; he, who 
is of an angry temper and takes revenge, will be a Hon 
or tiger or some other ferocious beast ; he, who ia 
licentious, will be some unclean bird, worm or insect ; 
he, who drinks liquor, will have black teeth ; h@, ^ho 
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defames the character of any one, will have Htinking 
breath ; an unauthorized reader of the Holy Scriptures 
will be dumb ; a horse stealer will bo lame, aud a lamp 
stealer bliud. 

We now turn our attention to the Hindoo festivals. 
As a description of them is found in other works on 
India, we will only briefly notice them here. There 
are two principal things found in all Hindoo festivals ; 
one is pooji or some roligioua demonstration for the 
benefit of the soul; and the other paUituUlo dishes 
and amusement for the benefit of the body. Tho latter 
bas, by no means, been overlooked in any of their festi- 
vals ; in fact many of them have been instituted aolely 
for the pleasure which is derived from eating. Tho 
following are the principal : — 

MiKKAR Sanrkant. This takes place ahont the 
12th January, and is observed on account of the Sun's 
entering the sign Capricorn on that day. Alms, con- 
siflting particularly of rice and ttdl, mixed together 
CkhiehreeJ imd (j'W sweet mcEits, matle of till (the seed of 
the Sesamum Orientale) and molasses, are given to 
Brahmhis. People have those things also for themselves. 
Alma given ou this day are said to be peouliariy meri- 
torious. 

Basant Panohambb, about the 22d of January, is 
institued in honour of Spring, " which is personified, 
under the name Basant, who is said to wait on Kdmi, 
the god of love." 

Shivrathb, or (A« 71 jjA! 0/ 5AiV, one of the principal 
Hindoo gods, takes place on the 15th February, The 
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9th of every Hiudoo month U kept saored by the wor- 
ehippers of Shiv ; but the 29thuight oi Fdgoon, which 
is the 15tli of February, ia more celebrated than other 
uights, because on that night a man waa taken to 
heaven as he accidentally did something, with which 
the god was quite pleased. ^ Others do the same to ob- 
tain a like reward. This aot consists of a poojA ; Brah- 
mins are called in to officiate, and are liberally paid for 
their trouble. 

HoLEB.. The principal day is about the third of 
March though it commence.-^ hfteeu days before the 
full moon. People b^n to have great rejoicii^^ ou 
account of the approach of Holee from the Basant or 
Spring holiday. The following is believed by some 
to be its origin. A man named Ilariu Eadiip had ft 
sister, culled Dooadi, who was an Ogress and destroyer 
of ohildren, and people were much troubled by 
her. He had a son whose name was Prahlad, who 
was a great worshipper of K&m, while his Mhor, Haria 
Kadliip, was a great adversary of this diety, and wish- 
ed his son to forsake his worship, and persecuted bira 
for not doing ho. His sister Doonda, the Ogress, said to 
him one day, " You make a pile of wood, and I will 
take Prahlid in my lap and ait on the pile ; when I 
do so, you set fire to the pile : — I will escape and 
Prahlid will be destroyed ;" contrary however to her 
expectations, she was consumed and Prahlid saved. 
When the monstw was destroyed, people rejoiced and 
sang songs abusive of her. In course of time thes9 
abusive songs began to be directed to all feuutles that 
people used to see in streets during the holiday. These 
songs are of the most obscence and filthy oharaoter 
imaginable. As the festival, with the obsoane songB) 
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made ft part of the popular Hindoo' religion, GoTerament 
didnotinterfereforaboutthree fourths ofacentury; but 
at lengtb tbey could bear it no longer, and moat bappjly 
prohibited the indecent part of it by a public law. 

A few days before this festival takes place, country 
people, especially boys and youQgmen, begin to collect 
wood and everything of a combustible nature, and 
pile it outside the village or towii to make a bonfire 
on the especial day. They walk about in bands at 
night ; and old doors, boards, sheds, &c. that are not 
firmly secured are apt to be carried away. In places 
(for instance in cities) where people do not have a 
common bonfire, each family places two or three logs 
of wood before its door ia the street, which answers 
the same purpose. They have the Holee pooji in the 
eveuing aud make bonfires at midnight. At this 
time they go round the bonfire seven times with ears 
of barley com in their hands; afier doing so, they 
throw the eara into the tire; this ceremony is called 
dkhat ddlnd, or throwing the barley into the lire. The 
neit day they throw a red powder (aheer) over each 
other and make the greatest rejoicing imaginable. 
This is the great day for all sorts of nice dishes and 
nautch (dancing girls) at night. In fact, the Hindoos 
in this festival seem to be mad with pleasure. This 
day ia for what they call dkooreree oordnd, or throwing 
of the red powder over each other. The day following 
they go to see their friends and relations, and rejoice 
in being permitted tc see eaoh other safe and sound 
on another Holee day. In this respect, as well as in 
the den[ionBtration of joy, it answers to the Christmas 
of European nations. Friends and relations that are 
at a oonvenient distance are also visited. 

J 
,Gootjl>j 
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Rah N&cmbb, about the S6tb of March, ia observed 
in oommemoration of the birth day of HSuo, the sev- 
enth iucamation of Vjshooo. He became incarnate to 
destroy the moDster Kdwau, the king of Lanki or Cey- 
lon, wbiuh he after much difficulty effected by the help 
of Hanooman, the head of the monkey tribe. Oo this 
day the Hindoos fast and repair to temples, and those 
Brahmins who have the image of this god worship it 
at home, after bathing it with Panehdmirt, a mixture 
of milk, curdled milk, clarified butter, sugar and 
Louey. At noon they bum iaceoae before it and offer 
it flowers, nibed (food) &o. After pooja, each worship- 
per takes a little of this oibed. People also beat 
drums and sing praises in honour of Bam. 

Nao Panchaheb, about the 17th August, is observ- 
ed to seoure people from the bite of snakes. Pooji 
ceremonies are performed for this purpose, and a cer- 
tain great serpent is worshipped. 

Janam A!tHTMi!E, about the 1th and 5th September, 
was instituted to celebrate the birth of Krishan, the 
eighth inciimatiou of Viabnoo, This incaruation, 
they believe, had a greater portion of the Deity than 
any of the pi-eceding. On the first day, the Hindoos 
fast and reptur to temples where images of this god 
are bathed with panehdmirt (the mixture mentioned 
above) and worshipped with incense, flowers, nibed, 
&c. People partake of boly offerings, and at night 
Bing hymne in praise of the god. The next day they 
again repair to temples, singing and soundiog cymbals 
and playing on various other sorts of musical iuatru- 
ments, and shew their rejoicing for the god's birth by 
throwing on each other curdled milk coloured with 
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powdered turmerick ; ttiis is called Dad kdndo ; and is 
kept up because tbose people amoug whom Krishan 
was born did bo. 

Jeth DuasEHRA, in May, is observed on account of 
a victory that Devee, the wife of Shiv got over a mon- 
Bter. On this day people bathe in the river Ganges, 
give alms to Brabmins, and have a fair. Giving alms 
(of course always to Brahmins) and bathing on Uiia 
day are considered peculiarly efficacious in obtaining 
the pardon of sins. 

DewIlkb or the fetU-val of Lamps, about the 9th 
November, is celebrated in honour of LaAhskmee, wife 
of Yishnoo, and the goddess of wealth and prosperity ; 
and also in cornmemoration of a victory that VUhnoo 
had over a great giant. One or two days before the 
festival, people white-wash their bouses ; and when the 
day arrives, bathe theaiselves, put on clean clothes, and 
in the evening illuminate their houses with lamps. Mer- 
chants examine their acoonnts, see what wealth tbey 
have got, worship Lakhahmee with their account books 
before them, and pray for greater prosperity. Gam- 
bling is the greatest amusement of the festival ; and this 
is the principal day for thieves which they have 
adopted for an omen. They go out on the last night 
of the Dewilee on trial, and if they can pilfer the 
least thii^, they believe the following year will be a 
prosperous one for them ; but if they do not get 
anything, they think it will be quite otherwise. 
Confectioners make different kinds of sweets (play 
things) of sugar, which are sold with lai^e quantities 
of a preparation of fried rice ; with these children 
are much pleased. Cowherds and others who have 
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tmllocke, oowb, and buffaloes, paint the horns of these 
(luirnals red. In short, tbis is the day that ie parti- 
cularly devoted to the goddea-j of wealth and prosperity, 
for whijh pooji is performed and invocations are made. 

Kartik Ekadabgb, takes place about the 20th of 
November. On this day many people fait and worsliip 
Vishnoo. This festival is observed because this god 
wakes on tbis day after a steep of four months. 

PooRAX Maseb, is celebrated about tlie 23rd of 
November in honour of a victory tbat Sliiv bad over 
a monster. On this day people worship the image of 
this god, give liberally to Brahmins, and have a grand 
MeU, where all expend money according to their cir- 
cnmstancea. Sweetmeats and toys (as is usual in fairs) 
are got for children. 

Another Ddssehra, about the 20th October, ia 
o\)Gerved in commemoration of the victory of RAm 
over Rawan, the ten headed monster and king of Cey- 
lon. RAm is of course particularly worshipped on 

Saloxau, takes plaoe in August. On this day 
priests and other Brahmins tie pieces of coloured silk 
round one of the wrists of their jajmana, or tiiose wlio 
are under their spiritual care, for which they are of 
course paid. A few days before this festival women 
and g^rls, throw a fen grains of barley in a little earth 
contained in a basket or some vessel ; it springs 
and rises to the height of a few inches by the time of 
this holyday. Women and girls carry these plants, or 
yiayarioi, as they are called, to a river or tank and 
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throv them into it. A tolerable &ir ia also held oa 
the occasion. The origin of this festival is unkaown. 

Bahan DwiDAsBKB, IB Celebrated about the 23nd 
of September in remeuibrance of the fifth incarnation 
of Viehnoo, caiieed to prevent the king Balee from 
obtaining dominion over the three worlds, (heaven, 
earth, and P^til or the regions below the earth) by 
hie religious austerities. Tbta incarnation was in the 
shape of a Dwarf. Vishnoo or the Dwarf asked of 
the king as much laud as he could take in three 
steps; the latter consented : and the dwarf took the 
heaven and the earth in the first two strides, and de- 
sired to know what he might have in the third. The 
king told htm to put his foot on his head, which he 
did and crushed him down to Pst&l, of which he was 
made sovereign, 

PiTTAR Paksh, or the half month for the forefa- 
thers. This festival takes place in September. Poo- 
jae are performed for the benefit of the souls of de- 
parted forefathers. By a most unaccountable belief, 
crowa are considered as ancestors in these days and 
fed as such. 

Ganbsh Chauth, is observed about the middle of 
September in honour of the birth of Oftneah, the god 
of learning and prudence, with poojds and presents to 
Brahmins. This god is invoked by all students, au- 
tboi-B, and others, before they commence their respec- 
tive labours. 

The faith and practices of Hindoo Faqueera also 
forms part of the popular religion of the Hindoos. 
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Europeans have bo frequently written on tbia subiect, 
that we will cteaoribe them but very briefly. 

Hiere are various sects of them. Some keep up 
one of their arms in an elevated position till it gets stiff, 
Vithered and dry. This penance is of course attended 
»ith great pain at the commencement; the nails of 
the dried hand grow like large claws and juerce into 
the flesh of the palm. There are a few who kaep up 
both of their armsi 

Some warm themaelves in the hottest season and 
under a most fierce sun with five heaps of fire. The 
devotee kindles the heaps of fire about iiia person and 
sits in the midst of thero. Tills is supposed to proem's 
great merit. 

A good many suspend themselves for houra with 
their head downwards and feet upwards ; no iajurious 
oonaequences follow this praetice. This is generally 
done iu Melas and on occasions where there are a good 
many people assembled to witness the feat. It is al- 
ways done to attract attention and proceeds from down- 
right vanity. Some go a little further on this point, 
and keep themselves erect with their feet in the air 
and head resting on the ground. 

There is a class of them called Sanydsea or Parana 
hatiset, who are believed to be the highest of all. 
These people observe no caste and go about in a state 
of nature ; (they are not allowed to do so about placea 
where Europeans live.) They say their minds are so 
'much taken up with the contemplation of the Deity 
that they cannot pay attention to sublunary things. 
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In fikot, they axe BsAd by the Hindoo Shisten to be 
parts of the Deity himself, lliey are objeote of 
worship to women. 

Some of the foqueers are called fiWt'n*. They gen- 
erally lire in telig;ioua housea on river sides, and have 
a good many diaoiplea about them. They are held in 
high veneration by all, and are well fed by the rich. 
They are fat, lazy beasts, good for nothing in the 
world, but on the contraiy doing much mischief in 
it. Thia clasa of devotees undertakes no volnntary 
Bofferingi 

Some faqueert make a tow to keep standing for a 
certain uumber of years, generally twelye. Thia they 
do at all times and in all seasons. The burning rays 
of the sun and scorching blasts of the hot simoon, the 
torrents of the monsoonst and the piercing winds of the 
cold season are alike unheeded by them. These are 
also believed to ubtain extraordinary merit by this 
penance. 

A great many people, «ho are too laty to work, turn 
Into begging faqueers. They either ahave their heads 
or wear their hair long, cover themselves with ashes, 
and pat a reddish dyed raiment round their vtust. 
They go about in the streets begging, and it is thus 
that they obtain their bread. 

There is a great tendency in some Hindoo minds to 
turn wandering faqueers, and some even who are 
in affluent circumsttinces adopt this course of life. A 
few do so with the eipeotation of happiness in a future 
state of existence, but most of them for the sake of 
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pleasure which ia to be derived from travel, a^ht- 
seeiog &a. 

Some fa^ueers take upon them to abstain from eat- 
ing aalt food all their life-time. This they do, and 
live on milk and sugar, sweetmeats, and such things. 
Thia is conaidert'd very meritorious and they are quite 
proud of it. 

Some of the faqueers are believed by the Hindoos to 
work great miracles. Tliey are great ti-avellei-s, and in 
their travels eometimes pick up roots &o., that are 
supposed to be possessed of extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. Begging faqueers are sometimes remarkably 
obstinate, and will not move from the door of a person 
till-their demands are complied with. These wishes, 
however, have reference only to a little charity ; 
aud thia peiiinacity ia called DharTid. At times they 
go so far as to threaten people with suicide ; in 
Buch oases, pebple believe the blood of the aelf- 
murdering man would be upon him who provoked 
him to the act. The blessings and cursings of de- 
votees are serious matters to a Hindoo ; the former are 
aought and the latter avoided with all care. The high- 
eat sects of faqueers or those who practise great auste- 
rities, are in general very proud ; they sometimes do not 
condescend even to speak to people engaged in the com- 
mon duties and affairs of life. The latter are in their 
estimation too low to he taken notice of by then). 
Such, in &ct, ia the effect of their mistaken devo- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Household Cubtohs. 

PttOiilr srmngBioeDto— HouMB-Furniture^Mealn-Mimner 
of Eating— DiabaB. 

Regarding families, the patriarclial ayBtem of govern- 
ment, in a great measure, Btill prevails in India. 
When daughteni are married and are become of ago, 
they of course go to live with the families of their bus- 
bands. When sons, however, settle in life, they do not 
leave the roof of their parents, but still live with them, 
and are under their direction and government, that is, so 
long as the Mher retains bis mental faculties or is not 
otherwise incapacitated by extreme age. In European 
countries, when son^ are of age and settled in life, they 
carry on business on their own account; but such is not 
tbecasein this part of the world. Hereall that sons earn 
is made over to the father, who keeps the accounts of 
the household, that is, purchases food and raiment for 
the members of the family, and manages all things 
that concern thetn. He is the head, and his sons and 
daughters-in-law and grand-children are under his gov- 
ernment, and he sees that all live with comfort. Somo- 
timea it happens that when a man has two or more 
sous, one of them is di-^aatislied with some arrange- 
ment, and he ports from the others so fur as to eat 
separate; then he carries on business on bis own ac- 
count ; be and hia wife consult together about their 
own interests and do as they think proper. When a 
son does so, he does not remove to another place ; but 
lives in the same buildiitg witii the other members of 
his Other's family. In this case, a son is not under the 
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immediate control of his fether. In mattei-s that 
concern his wife and cbOdren and in affairs that are 
strictly private he is at liberty to do as he thinks 
best ; thoixgh he is generally willing to hear the ad- 
vice of his &ther when he haa any to offer. 

As long as the sons are comparatively young and 
the father not too old, they all live and eat together 
and have all their interests in common. But when the 
sons get to the meridian of life and the father becomes 
very old, dissatisiaotion begins to prevail among them, 
and they think of eating separately. They cease to 
have their interests common; and the parents join 
that son who is the kindest to them ; though others 
also help them from time to time. Sometimes they 
find it conveoient to eat together ; but have expenses 
regarding raiment and other things separate. Each 
son pays a certain portion of his earnings for his own 
and his family's support. 

When the sons of a man desire separate interest, 
they do not, as ahove, state, part entirely from each 
other; but most generally live in the same dwelling. 
Their houses are built in a square form, with an open 
quadrangle in the centre ; this square or yard has rooms 
all around which are occupied by the different families. 
While they thus live in one place, the father exercises a 
general government over them. If the sons of aman do 
not have separate concerns before their fether's death, 
they do so after his decease ; the father may have kept 
them together, but after his departure they generally 
foil out. But even after having their concerns se- 
parate they live all together in the same place. It 
is very seldom that a man leaves his brothers to 
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reside in another part of the town or village. They 
find it much more convenient to live together ; — 
they can help each other in time of siokneas; can 
defend each other if a disturbance takes place with 
the neighbours ; and when a brother is absent from 
home for any length of time, his family is under the 
immediate protection of his brothers or other male 
relatione living in the same place. A male relation is 
always requisite to be at home (that is, not absent 
&om the town) for tlie protection, and general mant^e- 
ment also, of the whole eBtablisbment. Women would 
much rather have a boy of even twelve years with 
them than be left alone. When a man has to part 
«itb his brothers to Uve in another part of the town 
or village it is either through want of room or the 
Quarrelsome temper of his wife or that of some other 
voman living in the place. But such a separation is 
very seldom resorted to. A group of relations living 
in a yard sometimes consists of five or six families, and 
these fiimilies of twenty or thirty members in all. 

Wealthy Hindoos living in large cities have great 
buildings made of stone and burnt bricks. These 
buildings are two or three stories high, with rooms all 
around and an open court in the middle. The roofs 
of these houses are made in such a flat and smooth 
way that people con sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. There are no glass doors in these houses ; the 
doors are made of boards and when they are closed 
the rooms are quite dark. Some rooms that are in 
the interior of the building are dark even in the day 
time when the doors ore open ; and when people have 
to do any thing there, they use lights. In such dark 
rooms they keep their money, jewels, and other valu- 
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able things. The reason vhj these aparmenta are so 
d:^rk is that there are no doors in the back part of the 
house ; — the principal gate and the doors of the rooios 
being in the front. 

Houses out in the country are made mostly of mud ; 
but they are strong and comfortable, — at least ac- 
cording to the Hindoo idea of comfort. Houses iu 
the country are mostly one story high, and their height 
is about eight or ten feet. They have different kinds 
of roofe i some have tites ; others are thatched ; and 
again others have roofe of mud ; — these latter have 
beams or pieces of timber close to each other ; on 
which thin branches of certain shrubs are spread, and 
over these, mud is tbrowa and pounded so as to make 
the roof smooth ; it is then plastered* Some houses 
blK two stories high, but the rooms are very sm^l. 
Wealthy landlords have comparatively larger houses 
that are sometimes three atories high and have larger 
rooms. In all these houses, each room has only one 
door to go in and out, and that door is justhigh enough 
for a man to go in. Four or five or more houses are 
found iu a little yard, laid out in the form of a square i 
or triangle or circle with an open space in the middle, 
where the members of the different families (that are 
of course related to each other) sit and talk, and where 
cattle are kept in the cool of the day in the hot season. 
Each house has two or three small rooms ; one of these 
is exclusively used for the kitchen, and the others for 
sleeping and keeping thii^ Besides these rooms 
there is generally a kind of Kmall verandah in the front 
* Thia kind of roof ia beat suited to the hat season aa it 
keeps the fierce hot ninds out. It however makes s house 
oppredsive in the raiuf seuoQ, when the weather ia aultrf. 
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of the house where they keep water and where women 
Bit during the day. There is a room at the door or gate of 
the yard, where men. sit when they are not at work and 
where strangers and visitors are received. Strangers go 
into the yard, whenever there ia any occasion for it, but 
not otherwise ; and when they go in, it is never without 
permission,. and always with somebody that beloogft 
to the house. 

As for furniture, the Hindoos may be said to have 
none. They have no chairs ^nd tables and wardrobes 
nor any of those other things that ore seen in the 
houses of Europeans. 

The only things that they have ia their houses are, 
boxes or round baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels in, cooking utensils, the plates 
and jugs out of which they eat and drink, and the 
bedsteads and beds on which they sleep. Even weal- 
thy Hindoos, who are possessed of hundreds of thoa- 
Bands of rupees, have no more than this. There may 
be perhaps found one in ten fhausand, who keeps a 
few rough chairs and an old ugly table in a corner of 
the house ; but we are speaking of the nation. In 
Calcutta the wealthy Hindoos have European furniture 
in their houses ; but this is not the case in the upper 
provinces. A Hindoo is known to his neighbours to 
have wealth or to be in comfortable circumstances by 
the house he lives in, and the quality of the raiment 
that he and his family wear, by the jewels that the 
wonien of his family use, and the number of his cook- 
ing utensils and plates which are made of brass ; but 
more especially by the last two, namely the jewels 
and the brass vessels. These things are valuable, and 
K 
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a thief would sooner break into the house of a rich 
Hindoo thEm that of a wealthy Eiiropeao, unless the 
latter has a good deal of cash and plate in hia house. 
From the house of the former, he could carry away brass 
plates, jugs, and particularly jewels to the value of pots, 
hundreds or even thousands of rupees ; but in the 
house of the latter, he would generally find only chairs, 
tables, book-oases, chests, and other wooden things 
which would not be of the least possible use to him. 
Thoflo Hindoos that aro extremely poor have earthea 
pots to cook in and have jrooden dishes and a brass 
jug to eat and drink out ot Those that are ia 
somewhat better circumstances have a few brass pots, 
plates, and jugs. 

The Hindoos have two meals in a day. The mom- 
ing meal is taken between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
and the evening two or three hours after candle-light. 
When they rise in the morning, they wash their fiices ; 
they daily make a toothbrush of a small, thin, and 
tender twig by bruising one of its ends with their 
teeth ; when the teeth are cleansed they split this twig, 
or datooti as it is called, into two, and scrape the tongue 
with one. After this they engage themselves in their 
various works, at which they are occupied till about 
eleven. At this time they leave their work and bathe 
themselves. Wealthy and high-caste Hindoos, how- 
ever, leave work, bathe, {and worship) earlier. They 
have no bathing rooms in their houses ; if a river 
be near, they wash themselves in it ; if not, they do 
so at a well ; most of them draw the water them- 
selves ; those that are wealthy hire others to do this 
for them. Such people who have got others to draw 
water for them generally bathe in their y^^l. After 
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bathing and before eating they will not touch a person 
of a lower caste ; if they do, they beUeve they con- 
tract ceremonial uncleannesa, and have to bathe again. 
After bathing they proceed to their morning meal ; 
before eating thej take off all tlieir clothes except the 
dhotee or the piece that goes round the waist and an- 
swers the place of trowaers. In fact, other pieces are 
very seldom put on after bathing. The coat, the cap, 
and the turban are all taken off and a man eats with 
his body and head uncovered. Shoes are. of course 
left at the door of the house. To woollen stuffs, they 
beliere, there attaches no ceremonial uncleaness, and 
these they use while eating and worshipping, though 
they get them washed by fullers — members of an 
inferior caste. Thus in very cold weather while eating 
they generally throw a blanket over them. At the 
time of worship also they take off all their clothes, 
including the cap or turban, for the same reason, and 
cover theroselTcs with a blanket when it is cold. 

The place where they eat is called the OkauM, which 
is washed every morning ; it is part of the floor of 
the kitchen, which is the most sacred place in the 
house. The plates containing the food are put on tltia 
Bacred floor ; placing the food anywhere el7e would 
pollute it and then it oould not be eaten. All th« 
food that is cooked is not placed in the chaukd at onoe, 
but only that quantity of it which is required. That 
woman of the family who is principal cook at the 
time, or officiates in the kitchen, helps the eater or 
eaters ; she sits near the fire place, to which the 
cltaukd is attached. A Hindoo uses only one hand in 
eating, and that is the right one ; the left hand he 
keeps stretched out at a distance from his food as It is 
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believei] to be UDclean. The man sits with the whole 
weight of hh body restiag on his heels and feet, aad 
sometioies also on hia hips, in which case, he has a sruall, 
smooth board under him ; his Icnees stick up cloae 
to hia cheat ; the joint of the lelt arm and hand. 
rests upon the left knee, and it is thus the hand is 
supported while stretched out. People eat with their 
fingers ; knives and forks are not used ; — the food is 
of such a kind that the fingers mani^e to cany it to 
the mouth ; and thus they can eat very conveniently 
with one hand. A Hindoo at the time of eating 
must not be touched by a man of an inferior caste ; 
if he were, he would immediately rise and not take 
another mouthful even if he had to go without food 
the whole day ; he would throw out even that which 
he might have in Bis mouth. He would never eat 
food that was prepared by a person of an inferior 
easte. However, no ceremonial uncleanneaa attaches 
to dry things auch as flour and grain, and none also 
to fruit ; such things a man of a higher caste will 
receive from one of a lower class. 

Hindoo women do not eat with men ; the religious 
laws and customs of the country forbid this ; they 
must wait till men have done. When the male mem- 
bers of a fotnUy leave the chaukd, the women take 
possession of it and are helped by the cook, who now 
helps herself also. Whea any of them is a wife and 
her husband has eaten there, she sometimes takes the 
plate of her husband and eats out of it without clean- 
ii^ it ; and if her husband has left any thing in it, she 
has no objection to eat of his leavings. 

After breakfast, which is over between twelve and 
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one o'clock, all the male members ofafamilj jawjeed 
to their l&bour^ In the hot season those that can 
afibrd it take in the moming and alsa during the day a 
Bweet and oooJing drink, called Shurbet j some of them 
even take a alight repast before breakfast. The neit 
meal they take between ten and eleven at night ; the 
women even later as they have to eat after the men 
have done. All the men are present in the house one 
or two hours after candle light, and aa the dinner ia 
not readj at this time, they sit together and smoke, 
and talk about different things and thus amuse them- 
selvea. Husbandmen are, however, cngf^d the great* 
er part of the evening in attending to their cattle. 
When dinner is announced, the men proceed to the place 
where water is kepi, and wash their hands, feet and 
faces ; and then with their heads and bodies bare, and 
hands and feet wet, walk to the eJi^tukd, generally having 
with them their lotm or brass jugs full of water. 
While eating they talk as little as possible. A^r 
the men have done their dinner, they go out and 
smoke and talk. If it be the cold season they sit 
round a fire ; if the hot, they sit in the open air in the 
yard or at the door of the public room where there ia 
generally, a small platform adjoining the street. When 
the chaukd ia vacated the women go into it and con- 
tinue eating till about twelve. When they have done, 
they rinse the platea out of which they have been eat- 
ing, and put away these and the pots in which they 
have cooked — to be cleaned and scoured in the morn- 
ing. After this all retire for the night. 

The Hindoos have various dishes ; to describe all of 
them would require more space than we can afford. 
Their principal and most common articles of food 
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are wheat with some other sorts of grtun, &nd ddl ; 
thiB latter IB the general name for difiereat kinds of 
pulflo. Soup is made of dal, — much thicker tliatt what 
Europeans have on their table ; this soup ia also called 
d^; no spoon is required for it, but it can with pieces 
of cakes be carried to the month by the fingers. Aa 
a dish it is never eaten by itaelf by people who are 
in health ; but always either with cakes or rico. Thin 
ddl is taken by itself by those that are sick. Thin 
round oakea of a diameter of about sii inches are 
made of the flonr of wheat and also of different other 
sorts of grain ; these cakes are made either with the 
palms of the hands or a small wooden roller with han- 
dles on a small, smooth, round board, or a piece of 
stone of this siae and shape. After being eolai^ed 
they are laid upon a round thin piece of iron which ia 
over the fire place, fir^t upon one side, then upon 
the other; and when the moisture is removed and the 
cake gets sufficiently dry and stiff on the piece of iron 
it is laid upright on its margin opposite some embers 
in the fire place, being constantly turned, so tliat every 
part may be well baked and no part over-done or 
burnt. A cake, from the time it is laid on the piec« 
of iron to the time that it leaves the fire place quite 
done takes about three minutes, or about a minute 
and half if it be very thin. Thick cakes are used by 
the poor, and thin ones by the rich ; the former are 
made merely with the palms of the hands, and the 
latter, with the roller and the board, and are generally 
coTered with clarified butter. 

With regard to d&l or pulse, there are five or six . 
different kinds of it, called, moong, magoor, urhur, oord, 
moikee, and mutter, or pcaae, The first ddl ia the dear- 
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eat and best, and is the one that is universally used by 
the sick; it is of a very 'wholesome bind. Matoor and 
urhiir are heating ; the soup of the latter ta generally 
taken by those who have caught cold. Oord is of a 
cooling nature, and most of it is used in the hot sea- 
son ; this is the ddl with which h^e^i^ or assafoetida 
is used aa a scafioncr ; the Hindoos think it quite 
insipid without this drug. The soup ddl is cooked with 
several spices ; a Hindoo thinks it very hard when he 
is obliged to dress it without them, and when he does 
so, it proves that he is very poor. Some of these spices 
are huldee or turmeric, (tliia is need to give the dish a 
yellow colour), tttania or coriander seed, pepper, garlio 
and onions. These are the most common and used by 
the generality of even the poorer classes. Garlio and 
onions are not eaten by some of the higher castes, be- 
cause prohibited by their religion; but many people 
of the writers' caste have broken through tbis bond 
and use them freely, and others that do nut use them 
find no fault with them. Aromatics, such as cloves 
cardamoms, ifcc, are also used by those who can afford 
to do BO. G/iee is used by the rich, and htrwd Ul or 
mustard oil by the poor. MoUes or chapdtees (cakes) and 
ddl are the principal articles of food ; — these are the 
chief things upon which the masses lire; they are 
more common to Hindoos than bread and cheese to 
Europeans ; a Hindoo can live on them for months 
■without complaining or thinking of any thing else ; 
—hence, when people apeak of any one's being in 
comfortable circumstances, they say, roti ddl se ikueh 
hai, that \%-~-»ueh a one is happy, as he is in the ques- 
tion of rotee and ddl. When people can help it, rotee 
is never eaten by itself but always with ddl or 
some kind of vegetable. We have different sorts of 
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vegetables io the country ; they are not eaten by 
themselves, but alwaya with cakes or rice, except roast- 
ed potatoes, both sweet aud the other kind ; but when 
the latter are eaten in a roasted state they do not 
form part of a meal. Those Hindooa, who have seen 
Europeans eating vegetables boiled, wonder what plea- 
sure they can find in them aa they taste so very insipid ; 
salt, pepper, &c., cannot, in their opinion, improve 
the taste much. A Hindoo would never think of tak- 
iQg even a mouthful of a boiled cabbage or turnip or 
any other vegwtable, unless be were at the point of 
starvation. They must dress their vegetables with 
spices and either ghee or oil. 

Tlie round potato ia not originally a vegetable of 
the country. When it was first introduced by some 
European, Hindoos hesitated to eat it, fearing, aa it 
was brought from a foreign land, it might make them 
lose their religion ; but now it in esteuaively raised iu 
many parts of the country and used by all classes ; 
it is, in fact, considered even here " the ^ueen of ve- 
getables." 

A great deal of rice is consumed in certain parts of 
the country. Europeans that have never visited Hin- 
doostan, or who have never been higher up than 
Bengal, entertain the notion that the whole nation 
lives on rice ; but this ia not the case. The people 
of upper India would feel miserable were they obliged 
to live altogether on rice ; it ia of a watery nature 
and not sufficiently strengthening for the hardworking 
classes. As Bengal is low and damp more of it is 
raised there than in any other part of the country. 
In the North Westero Provinces it is dearer than 
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wheat and other grains, and is uaed by the natiTes 

of these provinces ocoasionally, and chiefly at public 
dinners. The poorer part of the population use it 
onoe or twice a month ; the rich may have it oftener, 
but seldom make an entire meal of it — they have 
cakes and other things with it. 

Fish ia to be had in those places that are on and 
near rivers, great ponds and lakes. It is eaten cooked 
with apices. Ueat also of different kinds is used by 
Hindoos, but only sparingly and aa a luxiu'y. They 
eat the Sedi of the goat, the aheep, the deer, the hare, 
the pigeon, and of some other animala. The flesh of 
the pig ia eaten by the lower classes as a great luxury, 
and the wild boar, almost by ^1. 

There is an abundance of milk, curdled milk, sugar, 
and such other articles in the country, all of which 
are used in their dishes, We conclude the subject by 
saying, that the Hindoo dishes are various, mostly 
Bweet, palatable, and prepared with great cleanliness. 



CHAPTER X. 

Social Intbrcouhse. 

Entettofamenta — ClTiIitlBB of Intercourse — Hoapitality to- 
wards travellers— A peculiitr mode of ealutation oE women — 
Costume of the nation. 

The Hindoos like all other nations, are in the habit 
of giving public dinners. To these dinners in general 
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relatives and those friends only are invited that are of 
the eame caete with the inyiter. These dinners ara 
given at a wedding, at the birth of a child, (though 
poverty often preventa on this occasion) and at the 
death of a relation. Public dinners at a weddiug and 
a few days after the death of a relation m-ust be given, 
Eicommnnication from caste is the puniabment of a 
failure ; but the expenses of the dinner are regulated 
by the circumstances of the man. There may be pre- 
sent at an entertainment one or two hundred persons— 
sometimes more and at others less. The dishes that 
they generally have are not numerous, being on moat 
occasions rice, with some kind of sauce or soup, cakes 
(pooreee) fried in ghee (or oil if the party inviting be 
poor) with some vegetable or sweetmeat, curdled milk, 
sugar, and a few other things. Sometimes both rice 
and poorees are given, and at others only odc of them 
depending upon the circumstances of the host. Those 
that are wealthy have a few other dishes. A publio 
dinner may cost from five rupees to some hundreda Of 
course all eat on the floor. The majority of Hindoos 
have no such rooms in their houses that could contain 
one or two hundred persons at a dinner ; so if the sea- 
son be the hot one, they eat in the open air in the 
court ; or if the cold, in a verandah or under some 
thatch or tree which may be in the court. They sit in 
a long line, or in a circle if there be a great many of 
them, leaving an opening for people to pass in and out. 
At these entertainments they have no eartheu or brass 
plates, but a kind of large, round, and almoat flat platea 
(pattree) made of loaves of a small tree called dhdk 
(Butea froiidosa) ; the leaves, which are pretty large, 
are joined together by small pins of stifi straw, and ao 
put together that even the thinnest food they have 
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cannot drop through them. They do not change their 
phitea (paUrees) hut the same plate anawera for every 
kind of food ; they have very small pattreea for curdled 
milk, BT^r, and such things. As for something to 
drink water out of, the higher castes bring with them 
their own brass lotas or jugs {which of course they 
take back) and the lower ones are supplied by the in- 
viter with little earthen mugs just fresh from the pot- 
ter ; these are left on the spot to be thrown away after 
dinner as useless. An earthen vessel after being once 
used for cooked food or water cannot be removed to an- 
other place for use; by a removal, it would become 
ceremonially andean and not be fit for further use. 

They may have earthen vessels at home and use 
them for years ; but cannot remove them to another 
house, that is, if they have been used for food and 
water. Those vessels, in which water and food have 
not been put, may he removed and used ; and also those 
in which oil and ghee have been kept. The pattreea 
or the leaf plates are provided by the person that gives 
the dinner. After the people have washed their feces, 
hands, and feet (with water that is near them in lai^ 
earthen vessels) and sat down, a person goes round 
and places a patlree before each man; then others 
go round with rice or cakes and other things and put 
Bome in the plate of each man. Wben this is done 
they begin to eat ; after a few minutes people again go 
roimd and give them more according to their require- 
ments. Those that want things also ask for them. 
While eating they are also supplied with water. A 
Hindoo in giving a public dinner discharges a duty, and 
ifhia friends were on any acoount to refuse to eat the 
dinuer, he would think himself in a veiy sad plight ; 
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iu the first place, all his ibod would go to vast^ 
ftnd he would aufier a great loss ; in the next, he would 
be under exoommuaioation ; and ia the third place, when 
received back into his caate, he would be obliged to go 
to a second and probably greater expeiue in giving 
another dinner. Women are very seldom invited to 
public diouers ; and those that are so are very nearly 
connected with the fiunily. They do not of course 
sit with the men, but are with the women of the 
family. On this occasion they need not eat after the 
men have done, but can do so at the same time. At 
entertainments liquor is used by certain lower castes 
and often people make themselves quite ill with it by 
drinking to eiceBS. After all have done eating, they 
rise and wash their hands and mouths. The pattrees 
are collected by a man of the lowest caste and thrown 
away ; so are also the earthen mugs if there have been 
any. 

With regard to the civilities of intercourse, when 
two Hindoos see each other for the first time in the 
day, if both of them be Brahmins, they say to each 
other Namaahkdr, or, / regretfully mltUe you. If one 
of them be a Brahmin, and the other of another caste, 
the latter says firgl, Pdldgan Mahdrdj, that is / tou^h 
your feet or bow be/ore you in respect, honored Sir. 
The feet being the lowest part of the body, are said 
to bo touched to indicate great humility and respect. 
When people perform this ceremony, they bow and 
first touch the feet and then their heads to shew that 
they respect those feet above their heads. People ofl;en 
actually fall down at the feet of Brahmins and worship 
themwhiletheystandstillwith thegreatest complacency 
andreceivethe worship as their due. Bat most generally 
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when a man salutes a Brahmin he does not bow and 
touch his feet but only saya Pdldgan; theotherre- 
turna this aaJutatioti by saying Aehirbdd, — / blea) you ; 
or Jai ho, —raay you be /utppy. If both persons be- 
long to a different caate from thut of the Brahmins', 
tiiey say to each other Bdm Sdm ; this is the name 
of one of their principal goda, and a bleaaing to each 
other is implied in ita repetition. If they have met 
after a long time, each of them repeats this oajne five 
or sis times wilh an expression of great joy in their 
faces. If they be very intimate friends and have been 
separated toog, they embrace each other. 

When a Hindoo goee to pay a visit to a friend, he 
is received in the room which is at the entrance of the 
yard or court. Salutation l)ei!ig over, he ia asked to 
Bit down and treated with tlie Hookah. Bifferent 
thiugaarcthen talked about, such as business or money 
affairs, fields, relations, some quairel, aud so forth, while 
sinokiug is going on all the time. If the vieit be a for- 
mal one, and both parties belong to a higher caate and 
have education and some wealth — the visitor ia preaent- ' 
ed withpaM (betel leaf), ulter, cardamoms, and lemo- 
nade or some other cooliug drink, if it be the hot sea- 
son. The vtler is a very sweet smelling perfiime ; two 
or three drops of it are put upon the handkerchief 
or upon the coat. Ctrdamciis are taken into the 
month and chewed. If four oi- five persona be sitting 
and aome of them be visitors, ail of them do not speak 
at ouce; one speaks at a time and the others hear. 
On other occasions wlien there uie several uneducated 
natives together and each ia iinsious to say aoroethiwg, 
almost all of them ap&ik out at once until silenced 
by some grave or elderly person among them, 
L 
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The HiodooB are not behind other nations in shew- 
ing hospitality to their friends. When such a one ar- 
rives at the house of a man, us a traveller, he is saluted 
with great warmth and reiterated questions are put con- 
cerning his own and hia family's health. Thia done, 
he IB asked to smoke. Tobacco with fire is brought 
in a little earthen vessel by the man of the house and 
is given to the guest, who has hia own hookah ; (here 
he ia supposed to be of another caste). After smoking 
and talking about different things, such as absent re- 
lations and so forth, the guest thinks of cooking hia 
food. As he is of another caste, he cannot eat with 
the family; the host gives him either from hia house 
or from the market the necessary articles, which are, 
flour, dal, salt, ghee, red pepper, and fuel. Turmeric, 
gnrlic, and other condiments are not used by travellers 
on account of the trouble of poundingand bruising tliem. 
If the guest has his own utenaila, he iiaes them to cook 
in and eat out of, if not, the boat geta them for him. 
If the host belong to one of the lowest cast^ and the 
guest to one of the higher ones, he must not give him 
his own utensils, but must get them from some neigh- 
bour, who ia of a better caste. When there is a well 
in the court, the guest cooks his food in a verandah 
belonging to the house of the host ; but when there is 
none, he goes outside to some well and cooka by it; thia 
is for the Bake of having water at hand ; he cannot use 
the water that the host has in his houBe. After 
dinner is over, the guest and host and other male 
membera of the latter's family sit together, and Bmoke 
and talk to a late hour in the night. SVhen they retire. 
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the gueat aleepe either in the publio room, where men 
ait and visitorB are received, or in a verandah. He 
leaves in the moruing, and is expected to do so. 

When a host has a guest that ia of the same caste 
with him and of the same siib-divisiou, water is on his 
arrival given him to wash his hands, feet, and fac«, 
and he eats with the family. He is alao expected to 
leave in the niorning. When a guest is a near rela- 
tion of the host great attention is paid him ; every 
body in the house tries to make him comfortable ; wa- 
ter is soon brought for him to wash himself; he has 
constantly fresh charges of tobac^; and regarding 
food women do their beat for him. The arrival 
however, of such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly 
man, occasions some inconvenience to the women of 
the &mily, and especially to those whose husbands are 
younger than the guest, because they cannot move about 
freely while he is there. But when the guest ia young, 
the women carry onmanyajoke with him. The arrival 
of guests who are distant relations is not desirable to 
women ; partly because they may not be able to move 
about freely ; and partly beiause they have the trouble 
of cooking for him if he arrive at an unseasonable hour ; 
but another cause of great dissatisfaction is, tliat the 
family lias to feed him while he stays there ;— women 
perba^ feel more in parting with things than roen ; 
however, if the guest be a distant relation, and not a 
particular triend of the &mily, his speedy departure is 
wished for by men as well as by wonjen. 'lliere is a 
saying on this point current amongpcople, — Dodin 
hintahmdni, titredin hi ieimAni, which means, a gueat ia 
entitled to the rita of hoyntality for two days : if he 
remaini with his hmt the third day, lie is dishonest, 
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The salutation of women towards a male relation 

cumiiij; from a di^tanoe ia of a peculiar kind ; as soon 
&B they Bee him, they thi-ow their arms round hi« 
waist, liaving the head too there, their botiy being 
bent almost to a riglit angle ; after they thus take 
hold of him, they pretend to weep for the pleasure of 
■eeing him after Biich a long time ; they make a noise 
aa if they were weeping and manage to get some tears 
out of their eyes ; but sometimes they really weep 
when they see some near and dear relation after a 
lapse of years. While the woman ia weeping, tlie man 
a speaking conaoiatory words to her, and after two 
or three minutes, while speaking, gently releases him- 
self from her hold. 

We will now speak of the costume of the Hindoos, 
»nd begin from the top. The principal head dress is 
the pagree or turban. It ia a long, narrow, and thin 
piece of muslin and ia wound round the head with 
great neatness and art. Adjusting it thns takes about 
half an hour or somewhat leas ; it is not wound daily ; 
this would be too troublesome. Winding it pretty 
tight and neat, answers for a fortnight or even a mouth. 
It ia the most respectful of all the pieces that a Hin- 
doo wears, and for a man to appeal' with decorum and 
respect in public or before a superior in business 
is absolutely necessary. A superior would take it aa a 
great insult, if his inferior were to go to him without a 
turban or some piece of cloth like it, wound about his 
head. The honor of a man is believed to consist in 
the +urban, and when in a quarrel or scuffle a msm's 
turban is thrown off his head it is said— Ai« hiynor 
ha» hfen taken away, or that he has been grossly in- 
sulted. When a man urgently entreats a superior for a 
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thing of great importance, he t&kes off his tuiban 
aud lajH it at hia feet ; this denotes great humility. 
People have turbant dyed of different colours. There 
ia a class of men who adjust turbans for the bead 
in a much neater, handaomer, and oompacter vay. 
Buch a turban dties not get loose by frequent use ; 
bat can be used for months, if the raan only 
manages to keep it clean. The turban adjuster uses « 
needle and a little thread in the arrangement «f the 
turban, but in suob a way that the thread cuinot be 
observed. His charge for this piece of work is from 
two to eight annaa, unless it be for a prince or other 
great man, when there is a good deal of silver 
and gold lace used, A turban ia one of the presents 
tltat a servant gets from hie master, or a relation tirom 
another relation. A person that receives a turban 
an a present sets more value upon it than he would 
ttpon money were it even thrice its worth. A fine 
muslin payree costs about two rupees. 

Another pieue for the head is the topee or cap ; it is 
a very li^t head dress made of different stufb, 
aud just large enough to cover the crown of the 
head. It is worn by boys and those men who 
have no turbans ; aud it is worn at boiae by those 
men too, who use turbans when out. Young men 
proud of their youth and health and inclined to be 
dandies use attractive thin showy caps and wear it on 
one side of their heads. This is however peculiar to 
Mohomedana. People who use neither caps nor tur- 
bans, tie round their head a piece of cloth about two 
or three yards timg. Such a piece is mostly used by 
countrymen, aud ia called anguwhhd, and when round 
the head, ')noor<»thd, from moor, which means head. 
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The next piece is the Artgd or coat. It has long 
aud loose sleeves, and skirts all round nhich reach 
dona to the knees ; it has no buttons, but striugs, 
four or nil in number. The Kuropean coat ia 
generally left unbuttoned ; but the strings of the 
Hindoo coat are always fastened. The former opens 
in front; but the latter on the right side of the 
chest. The Moboiuedan coat opens oa the left, and 
this is enough to sliew whether a pei-son is a Hindoo 
or a Uohomedan without hje aaying so. Coats are 
made of different materials. In the hot season white 
ones are universally used ; but in the cold they are 
made of various sorts of cbiatz and are lined and stiiff- 
ed with cotton. A muslin coat may coat from one 
rupee to five, and a warm one from two to twenty. On 
account of the cUroate two or three pieces are not 
generally worn one over the other ; one piece is quite 
sufficient ; however, some persons, though very few, 
wear uuder the coat another piece called the minai. 
The only difference between a coat and a vwnai ia, 
that the latter has no skirts ; — it may be called a 
jacket. It ia a much more conTenient garment for the 
working classes, by whom it is almost universally worn 
instead of the long coat. In summer the mirtai is 
made of various sorts of linen, and in winter of differ- 
ent kinds of chintz with linii^ and cotton. Beaides 
these two, there is still another piece for the body 
worn only by some people and is called the faioote ; 
this differs from a mirmi in having no sleeves ; it may 
be called a wauteoat. 

Another piece of a Hindoo's dress ia the dkotee ; it 
answers in the place of pantaloons or trowsers. It is a 
piece of cotton cloth about five or six yarda long and 
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more than a yard broad. They wear it round theii' 
person pretty tight, and the higher claases not without 
a degree of grace. It extends from the waist to the 
knees and that of the higher classes much lower. 
When they purchase a dholee from a weaver, they 
give it to a fuller to bleach it. After this they do not 
get it washed by a dhobee (washerman), but clean it 
themselves. After it is bleached they dye it with a 
kind of reddish earth to prevent its appearing much 
soiled when worn. In former times only the higher 
classes used to dye with this earth, but now under the 
British rule some sweepers also, who are with Euro- 
peans, do so and the former often complain of this : 
they believe the sweepers are holding their heads now 
too high. Those Hindoos who work in Courts and 
other Government ot&ces as assistants in administering 
justice, and as writers, have adopted the Mohomedan 
custom of wearing trowsers while at work ; but at home 
they use the dftotee. Some Baniyas or merchants and 
a few others also wear loose or tight trowsers of linen 
or chintz when out; but at home nse the dholee. 

Another thing is the iamarband or girdle, a piece 
about three or four yards long and half hroad, tied 
round the waist for the sake of activity and a degree 
of strength. It is in some respects used for the same 
purpose as the belt is by Europeans, When a man 
wants to work very hard or walk very taat he generally 
wraps this piece round his waist pretty tight; hence the 
expression kamar bdndhnd (to girdle) means to address 
one's self resolutely to do a thing. It is absolutely 
necessary to be round the waist when a Hindoo would 
appear in full dress. Kamarbandg are often dyed of 
s colours. When a master wishes to make his 
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serTMit a &ae preeeut, be genemlly g^v» him the princi- 
pal pieoe» of dr«H that ve have raentioned ; u&mely 
a turban, a ooat, a dbotee (or a pair of troweers), aud 
a kamarbtuid ; and they are higbljr valued. The 
EiayiQg among people to whom suoh preseata are made 
ia, that they -value a present of olothea more than a 
present of money, beoause the latter -would l>e uaed 
up Boon, but the former would be kept long and the 
donor remembered with gratitude. There ia of course 
truth in this. 

Laet of all come the shoes. Thej are made by one 
of the lowest olasses, and are of various kinds and 
different values. The sort that ia worn by poor conn.- 
trymea is very coarse and costs about a shilling a pair; 
but is strong and will last several months. Those 
worn by the educated classes living in cities are of 
different ooloura, as red, green, yellow, Ac., and are 
light and handsome ; the top of some of them ia in- 
terwoven with silver and gold thread, and the upper 
part of some ia mode of w<dlen doth of red, green, or 
yellow colour. A shoe is an unholy thing, and to he 
beaten with a shoe is one of the greatest indignities 
that could be&ll a Hindoo. In quarrels and slight af&ays 

pc<>[)le of the lower classes often beat each other with 

this uulioly thing. 

Tliere is a kind of wooden shoes used by some people 
in the r^iuy season when the streots are full of water 
and mud, and leather shoes are not of much service. 
Tbe upper part of these shoes consiate of leather straps, 
witli which they are attached to the feet. I'he woodeu 
shoes used by religious Brahmins have no leather straps. 
These shoes are used by such Brahmins after bathing 
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and before worship in all seasons. Leather is unholy ; 
and if this article were to oome ia contact with their 
bodies after bathing, they would be polluted, and poojA 
couid not be performed ; they use these wooden shoes 
therefore without leather. There is a little wooden pin 
with a round head in the front part of the shoe ; the 
foot keeps hold of the shoe with its two biggest toes, 
keeping tlic piu between them. People walk pretty 
fast with these shoes and suffer no inconvenience. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Social Intbboocbsb, — Continui 



The praotioe of medicine among the Hindoos is 
very defective and superstition reigns triumphant. 
Most of the works that treat of this subject are in 
Sanscrit and are believed to be inspired, and form 
therefore a part of their sacred Scriptures. Such be- 
ing the o[ise, improvement in the art is never dreamt 
of, and this is the reason that their practice is the 
same that it was thousands of year^ ago. They do 
not possess the least knowledge of physiology and 
surgery. A few books on the healing art are in Hiii- 
dee, the common language of the Hindoos of Northern 
India, and some people that belong to castes lower 
than that of the Brahmins, study these books and 
practice the art. It must he confessed that sometimes 
very woiiderfulcnresare performedby them. Dtseaaes 
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that have baffled all the skill of regularly educated 
European phjsiciana, have yielded to the treatment of 

these self-eoustituted doctora. Some of them practise 
the art through mere beneTolence and do not charge 
their patients for their ti-ouble ; but ou the contrary 
often give them medioiae gratis when they have it 
ready by them. Oiioe a native cured a European of 
an asthma of three or four years standing, by giving 
him a few sweet blaok pills. The latter be^ed him 
to take something as a reward for this astonishing 
cure, but the man would not listen to such a thing. 
nor would he tell of what iugredienta the medicine 
was composed. After this cure the European enjoyed 
good health for about twenty five years. The asthma 
however returned a few months before his deatbj 
which was perhaps from debility of constitution as he 
^ras quite an old man, and the saying ia common, that 
old age is the rendezvous of diseases. Old age, asth-^ 
ma, and other dUease> at last carried him off. When 
the native first offered to cure the European, he laugh- 
ed at him ; but soon experienced the benefit of a trial, 
Opthalmia is common in the country, and native phy-i 
aioiana, as well aa old women and some others, know 
some very good medicines for this complaint. In or- 
dinary oases these answer much better than the pre- 
scriptions of European physicians. When a medicine 
is particularly efficacious for a serious complaint, they 
do not like to tell of what it is composed and how it 
is made ; they believu it loses its efficacy if its ingi-edi- 
ents and the mode of ite preparation are made public. 

The Hindoo way of treating is called murdnee, and 
the Mohomedan manner, yundnee. There are soma 
Hindoos of the higher castes, who after having studied 
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the art in Pergian and a little in Arabic, practice ac- 
cording to the Mohomedan way. They are called Ha- 
keenu or Tabeehi. Those who treat according to the 
Hindoo mode are called Baida. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the two systems. The Mohomedan 
medicines are generally cooling; and the Hindoo 
mostly of a heating nature. In both, patients have 
to take pretty large dosea to be benefitted. 

Most of those physicians, who depend for their living 
on the art, find it a sorry profession, as they do not in 
general meet with a fair remuneration. When they 
tu'e called to see a patient, they cannot settle before- 
hand what tliey will take for their trouble, as this would 
be extremely impolite. When the patient recovers he 
gives them a trifle. Some patients who call at physi- 
cians' houses for aid, give them nothing. Physicians 
complain that they always avoid appearing before 
them, lest they should be reminded of the obligation. 
This dishonest treatment has teuded to make physi- 
cians mean and led them to unfair ways of remunerat- 
ing themselves. Sometimes when a physician goes 
to see a rich patient, he happens to oast his eye oa 
some pretty thing that may be about him, as for in- 
stance, a hookah, or a pretty rug, or some such article. 
" Oh ! this is a beautiful thing"', says he, "where did 
you get it t" "1 got it from such a place or such a 
man," lepliea the patient. "I should like to have 
one myself," rejoins the physician. "You can take this 
one if it suit you ;" says the patient through mere po- 
liteness, not meaning that he should really take it. 
" Oh, you will be put to inconvenience by parting with 
it," says the Baid or Hakeem, really glad in his heart 
at the offer. " Oh 1 no," says the patient again 
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through courtesy. On thia the phjaioian not willing- 

to lose such au opportunity calls out to his servant, 
who is ulwayB with him, to take it up. Tboae who 

practise, according to the Mohomedan way write their 
preacriptions in Persian, and the Baids write them 
iu Hindee. These prescriptions are taken to thfme 
who tell ingredients for medicines. Mohomedans who 
sell these drugs and ingredients are called Attdrt / 
they also sell rose water and various sorts of juices. 
Hindoos who deal in these articles are called Pantdrees ; 
befiides these ingredients they sell all sort* of spices, 
such aa ciunamou, clovea, cardamoms, allspice, nut- 
megs, &c. The^e attars and panaarees know the uaiues 
of all those things tliatare used for medicine and which 
are known to the most skillful physicians themselves. 
These drugs, &c. amount to several hundreds and are 
brought from every part of the vast country of India, 
and also from neighbouring countries anoh as Arabia, 
Pi-rsLB, and so forth. They have the same things of 
different qualities and frequently give inferior stuffs, 
unless the purchaser or physician has a good know- 
ledge of them hinoself. The trade of these men as well 
as the profession of physicians flourishes most iu a 
time of general sickness, especially if it be long conti- 
nued. Druggists are particularly exorbitant then, and 
many physicians arc believed to^^be desirous of protract- 
ing tlieii' rich patients' illness as lung aa they conve- 
niently can. Medicines that are simple in their prepa- 
ration are prepared by the patienls themselvea ; such in 
general are the medicines of the poorer clasisea. The 
medicines of the rich, which are supposed to require a 
good deal of nicety, arc prepared by the physician b ; 
and in such cases in the place of one rupee they clmtga 
five or iix, besides the remuneration that thej «sp«ct. 
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Natite physicians see their patienta always in 
the tnoniing in order to know their real state. When 
a persMi ia taken with fever, they do not like to give 
me<liciQe for its removal tiU it haa risen as high as it 
eaii ; if it be checked before huid, they believe, it will 
trouble longer &nd be very difficult to abake off. 
Starvation (langhan) is one of tbeir oommou means of 
Ciiriug their patienta in cases of fever. Sick people are 
always fed on the soup of the moong-ddl a»d khicArae 
(a diah of rice and d&), mixed before cooking) ; and 
for some time after recovery, besides khiahree, they 
have to live only on this A6X and one or two tliin 
cakes of wheat flour. 

When a sick person is believed to be pest recovery 
and is po^seiiBed of means, he desires that some alms 
flhouM be given to the Brahmins and tlie poor in his 
name. Those who posaess riches and have their hearte 
ardently set on them, have them brought before them, 
gaze on them eagerly, and take their last leave c^ 
them with extreme pain and sorrow. 

The trial of oases by PandiAyat or arbitration is 
quite common among the Hindoos. Wlieo aqy thing 
is to l>e decided, a few ft-iends of the parties oono»^- 
ed in the case meet together, and hear and investi- 
gate tire matter and try to do justice. The lowest 
daases are very noisy on suob occasions ; they almys 
get a great quantity of liquor, and when it affects 
them, the greatest disorder, as fiir as vociferation is 
concerned, prevails in the Panchiiyat, which is held in 
a house, under a tree, or in the open air. The liquor 
is not however taken to excess before they have got 
through a good part of the case ; and the decision is 
U 
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almost ftlwaya in aooordasoe with the principles of jus- 
tice. The higher and tiie middle clBfises conduct these 
courts quite respectably and decently. Among the 
lowest ctasBOB the ofTending party ia punished in dif- 
ferent ways : aometiraes he is beaten with a shoe ; at 
others he is fined ; (the fine being used to buy liquor 
or aweetmcAts for the members of the arbitration ;) 
Bometimea he is excommunicated, whic|> is called 
" hookah p&nee bund," that is, bis smoking and drink- 
ing water with hia brethren is stopped. More aeriouB 
casea that affect the public wel&re are brought be- 
fore tlie Magistrate. Judges and Magistrates often 
get native juries to help them in the decision of cases ; 
and tbej- sometimes advise people to settle their quar- 
rels by arbitration. 

With regard to diversioDa and amusements, the Hin- 
doos are not behind any nation on the earth on this 
point. There are various ways in which they pass 
their leisure hours. Kuropeans have written on this 
subject, and we will therefore deecribe it very briefly. 

lltere is a large class of jugglers all over the coun- 
try, some of whose tricks and deceptions are most 
astonishing. They preteud to swallow swords and fire, 
to handle red hot burning chains, and also to produce 
a small mangoe tree from a seed in the course of an 
hour or two. A friend of the Author's once saw a man 
of this clasa who pretended to take off his Lead. He 
offered to ahew us the same ; (this friend is a heathen 
and has often had religious discussions with us, and 
meant to astonish us if we could not find out the trick) 
we SQiid, we would see this feat on condition that he 
would allow us to bury his head afler it was taken off; 
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to this, he thought, the man would not agree. Some 
of these jugglers, who are called nvU, among other 
feats dance on ropea ; walk on the aaine on the points 
of horns, — the horns tied to their feet ; run up poles 
thirtj or forty feet high and there lie on their backs ; 
slide on ropes on their heads, — their feet Iwing high in 
the air ; leap over high camels from the ground ; walk 
fast on their toes oyer a sheet atretohed out at the four 
comers, without letting the weight of their bodies fall 
on the sheet and tear it ; and throw up three iron 
spikes (with wooden bandtes) high in the air, lie down 
inatantly on their backs, and receive the desceadiag 
spikes (the iron part downward) about their thighs — 
one between the thighs and the other two on eaoh side 
vithoDt hurting themselves, the spikes striking into 
the ground, standing upright. 

There is a class of men whoact asbutfoonsf'^Aancfi^ 
who are called on to render diversion on certain occa- 
sions. Their performances ere amusing and entertain- 
ing, bnt sometioies very gross and indecent. 

Women abo go about in certain exhibitions. Some 
of them raise large weights with their eyelids, bring 
out scores of yards of thread and cotton of different 
colours, unentangled, from within a lump of cow-dung ; 
and practise a good many other trioks. The youngest 
and handsomest of these women is called the Fool- 
wuUee, and is the principal person in the exhibition. 
There are some women who take hold of naked swords 
with their mouths, and tie little bells on diflcrent parts 
of their bodies, such as the elbows, knees, shouldera, 
and so forth, and also have two attached to their 
palms, and strike the bells in the ditfei'eut parts of 
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tbo body with those is their handa vitJi great rapidity 
vithotit cutting their arms by the naked sword across 
their mouths ; the armt uwh above as well at hdow the 
twwd in every direction with great rapidity, and the 
head alao of course with the mouth and the aword iv 
oonstautly tnruiug this way and that ; yet they become 
BO expert io this practice that the arms do not even 
touch the sword. 

There are also eEhibitiona of Puppeta given frt niglit. 
The puppets are gaily dressed and brought from behind 
the scene by means of wire. The first few puppets 
that are brought out are servants of the great Akbar, 
Emperor of India, They are sweepers, &c„ and come 
to fa-epare the place for a public audience j then come 
all the principal Nawalts and Kajahs of the country 
that were his contemporaries and deputies; after which 
the great Emperor himself makes his appearance on an 
elepbaftt. After the arrival of the l<)mpevor, a dancing 
girl (puppet) is brought out, which dances for some 
time in the fashion of the native dancing girls. Whea 
this is over a good many other puppets are produced 
on the stage, such as a Bauija with his bundle and a 
theif to steal it; a wash arm au, washing clothes in a 
liver and a crowxlile pulling him away, &o. The man 
behind the scene or curtain makes a whistling noise, 
which represents the puppets talking : and there is 
always a man in front of the scene, wtio explains what 
is going on, and every now and then also speaks for the 
puppets. He sings and plays on an instrument to 
divert the attention of the spectators while a puppet 
ia preparing to come out, and also to prolong the per- 
formance. After the puppet eicliibitiou is over, Oipe or 
two men generally dress themselves in the European 
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fHsnner as a gentleman end a lady, and danoe as 'Eon- 
peans do, and the turmer apes them in walking, talkiag 
Hiudoosttinee in their peculiar wa;, ix. This is veiy 
droil and the whole quite amusing when performed 
well. The exhibition takes about three beurs, and 
these people are paid from eigjit annas to two or three 
rupees, per perfonaanoe. The former sum is ^ven by 
the poorer classeB and the latter bj native and Burs' 
pean gentlemen. 

Animals also come in to afford the Hindoos amuse- 
ment. The; take great del^ht in vitsesaing the fighting 
of cocks, quails, rams, and Idls (a ttpeciea of redbreasts). 
Some also go about with bears and moakeya). When 
there are two bears, both of them wrestle with eacb 
otlier, but when there is only one, the man wrestles with 
the bear, though he never provokes the beaat beyond a 
certain degi-ee, and always pretends or allows himself 
to be thrown down. The mookeyi are in p^rs, and 
represent a discontented wife and an unhappy hus- 
band, — and the male monkey also a beau, a man just 
setting out in search of a situation, &a. He also plays 
ou the khanjree (an instrument like one end of a small 
drum) with a peculiar and knowing motion of th« 
body, face and eyes, while playing. Snake charmers 
also go about with snakes in their baskets. 

Horsemanship, maricsmanship, swordsmanship, and 
wrestling are also some of the ways by which they 
divert themselves. We need not speak particularly of 
each, A swordsman {pattebdij keeps a shield in his 
lett hand to defend himself. Native princes generally 
keep wre.rtlers in their service for their amusement, 
aud some of themi are possessed of great physical 
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power, lite game of cheaa, of which the Hindooa 
ue said to be the invenlora, forma one of their amusa- 
Aents, and so does gambling. The latter is almoat 
oiiiveroal in the feBtival of I«mpB spoken of bdbro. 
They always recreate themselves with songs — the 
great and engrossing subject of which is Love, and that 
mostly between the hutband and the wife. The speak- 
er in these songs is almost always the wife, though the 
singer is the husband. At night when the duties of 
the day are over, before and after the night meal they 
sing and play on the kha-njrei:, the instrument juat 
mentioned, and also tell stories. 

But the greatest source of amusement and diversion, 
to a Hindoo are the dancing girls. They have them 
at weddings and on moat of their principal holidays. 
These dancing girls lead an irregular course 
of life, aa no respectable women would appear thus 
before the public. They are all good looking and some 
of them are possessed of extraordinary beauty. Danc- 
ing girls are paid according to the circumstances of 
the man who hires them and the celebrity in the 
neighbourhood or the country of the girl. This celel)ri- 
ty has reference to her beauty, fine voice, and move- 
ments in dancing. Native princes have this amuse- 
ment almost daily. Some of the Hindoos as well as 
Uohomedans to acquire greater celebrity, make them 
dance on extensive tables borne on the shoulders of 
bearert or people of the caste called kaA4r». These 
girls sing also while dancing, and their songs are accom- 
panied by musical instruments — they being always 
attended by musicians. As we cannot descnbe these 
dancing girls and their fttaiieh (dancing) so well as some 
European Authors, who have written on the subject 
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have tlone, we give one or two extracts from them.— 
" Tbe dancing girle who perfbrm at prirate eotertaia- 
menta adapt their movements to the taate and oharao- 
ter of those before whom the; exhibit. Here, »a in 
public, they are aouompanied by musicians playing on 
ituttnimeDts resembling Uie violin and guitar. Their 
daooes require great attention from the dancere' feet 
being hung with small bells, which act in concert with 
the music. Two girls usually perform at the same 
time ; their steps are not so mazy and aotive aa ours, 
but much more interesting ; as the song, the music, 
and the motions of the danoe combine to express love, 
hope, jealousy, deapur, and the passions bo well known 
to lovers, and very easy to be understood by those who 
are ignorant of other languf^;es"* " In the East the 
acknowledged object in view being to inflame the pas- 
sions, they (the dancing girls) proceed directly, and by 
the most obvious means to this end. The whole dra- 
ma nf love is represented. The dancer, discarding 
as unworthy of her art, the busk of passion, com- 
mences a series of attitudes and gestures, sometimes 
highly indelicate, and always too gross to be pleasing 
to a refined taste. She is the very personification of 
wanton delight, and as she follows with impassioned 
eagamees tbe inflaming march of the music, suiting 
her indecorous postures to the suggestions of the 
notes, her whole IVame quivers with desire, her eyes 
sparkle, her voice falters, and she exhibits every 
symptom of intense passion. "f This last description 
is true to the life and no better could be given. The 
* The Library of EatertAJning Enoirledge. — Ttw HindooB vol, 
II. p. 91. qiiotad from Bishop Heber. 

t Librarjr of Entartaining Koowledga. —The Hindoos. Vol. II. 
p. BO. quoted from Dubois' D«ieription Ac. 
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ft'HtfWingdeBcriptiimwill Mswer for their ArtM and/ 
appwiranoe. " Perfnmea, elegttat luid attractiTe attire, 
pirticLilai'ly of Ihe head, Bveet scented flowers, inter- 
twined witli exqiiiaite art about their beaiitiflil hair, 
multitudesofoniamentftl trinkets, adapted with infinite 
taste to tlie different parts of tlie body, a gi'acefiU carri^ 
iige and measured step, indicating luxniious delight; 
sncli are the allureinents and charms which these en- 
chanting sireiia display to aecomplish their seductiva 
designs," "Mr. Cruso, who witnessed their perfor- 
mance at Eh&npoor, speaks of a set of young dancing 
girls from Cashmere, of etich surpassing beauty, grace, 
and elegant accomplishments that he despaired of being 
able to convey by words any ttdei'ftble idea of them."* 



CHAPTER XII. 

Hindoo Wohbm. 

Desire for miila iBflue— Destructiou o( female ohildrea — E»rly 
marriage— Education ot girk— CbiuTWtW of Hindoo women — 
l>r«aa — OinanieiitB — Beau t;. 

Among the Hindoos there is a great desire for male 
children for the following reasons ; — in the first placet 
they expect theiu to perpetuate their names ; secondly, 
tliey hope to be supported by them in old age ; third- 
ly, for the performance of funeral obsequies j and luat- 
ly, they are pleased with the thought that there will 
be an increase of their nearer relations or of those who 
will bo under their immediate paternal govei'nment. 
For these reasons that man is eonaidored very h^hly 
* Ibid— P. 90. quoted Erow DaboU uxi " Oriental Memoira." 
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fATOured who haa only boys in his femily. These 
objects are not acoompliahed by female cbildi-en ; they 
have consequently co desire for duught^ra and girls 
are not valued like boys. A girl after being married 
and made over to her hitebond has no important 
connection with her father, but according to divine 
command, becomes one with her husband and hid fami- 
ly, and the children that she bears perpetuate the 
name of her husband and not of her father. The 
Baying is common among tiie Hindoos that a daughter 
is parde phar kee, that is, she belongs, even while living 
in her father's family, to tiie family of auother person. 
Again, a Hindoo expects no support from a daughter; 
in the first place, she may have no meaua to help him 
or may not be allowed to do so by her husband ; and, 
in the neit, even if she he able, the father, among the 
higher and middle classes, will not accept any support 
from her; this is contrary to the Hindoo notion of 
propriety. If the father goes to the house of a mar- 
ried daughtM- even as a traveller, he will not eat any 
thing that belongs to her, but will get articles from 
the market at his own expense and cook for himself. 
He will not receive any thing from a daughter because 
she is a " weaker vessel." 

Rajpoots or people of the warriors' caste have a 
great dislike to female issue and have been in the habit 
of killing their daughters some way or other at the 
time of their birth, The reason why these RAjpoots 
do no like to have female children is that according 
to their peculiar custom they have to be at a great 
expense in marrying their daughters ; the poorest 
must eapend hundreds and the wealtliieat thonsands 
of rupees. The former never expect to be able to 
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mftiry tbem on aooount of their poTerty, aad the latter 
would rather destroy their daughters than part with 
their wealth.* 

Speaking of the Hindoo doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of Bouls, A European Writer says, " he," {that 
is, the Eumpean ia India,) " sees in Rdjasthin, a fa- 
ther smothei' his own daughter, in the hope that she 
will soon return to the earth, in a happier male form. 
Yet the father's heart does not beat less warmly in 
India than in Europe. "+ We do by no means believe 
that these Rijpoots are so good as this Writer thinks 
them to be. The true reason is the one that we have 
mentioned, namely, the dreaded expense. As for the 
happiness of the next birth, the Hindoos have no de- 
finite notion, if any at all, about the transmigration 
of the souls of little childrop. Again we have no faith 
in the assertion, that, " the fotber's heart does not 
beat less warmly in India than in Eui'ope." The heart 
of those RdjpooU who smother their daughters beats 
mucA len wanrdy, nay very coldly. They smother their 
daughters not to make tbem happier in a supposed next 
birth, but to get rid of them. They treat their new 
bom female infants as lumps of day, nay as injurious 
little things, and prove themselves as hardhearted as 
infernal spirits. We are told by a higher authority that 
it is poB^ble for people to be "without natural aSeotion" 
and we in India know this also by obaervatton. 

But all the other castes in every part of the coun- 

* Tbe British OoTerameDt haa done ita beat to put ■ stop to 

this atrooioiu pnctioe, and do Rajpoot oan aon kill hia infutt 

daughter with impanitj, — that ia when the crime ia proTed 

aguDBt him. 

t Count U. BjiiroatjarDa'a Theogonf of tiie Hindooc. p. 9«. 
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try take care of their daughters and briog them up 
with the Bame degree of temporal comfort (mental 
education excepted) with which they bring up their 
BOU6. They even go fiirther and give them better 
clothing and more jewels ; and aa long as a girl is a 
Tii^in, she is, in a measure considered a sacred being. 
And though they believe their daughters destined to 
be connected to, and to live with other families, and 
do not expect any help from them, yet they love them.' 
The Hindoos believe that woman is made only for 
marriage and thus almost from the very time that a 
girl ia bom they begin to think of her wedding ; in 
this they think her ohief happiness consists, and from 
the time that a girl gets five or sii years old, they 
begin to make themselves very anxious about her 
nuptials. As she grows up, talks, and understands a 
little about things, her ears are constantly assailed with 
the talk of marringe. Constantly hearing of her own 
wedding and that of other children about her, ber mind 
is full of this subject; sbe is elated with the idea of 
being married soon ; and by bearing bo much spoken of 
it, naturally thinks it is a state of the gieateat happi- 
ness, and that there is no happiness but in it. A love 
for fine, dyed, and attractive raiment and jewels, is in- 
stilled into her mind at an early age, and her heart ex- 
panda with joy when she finds herself dressed in an 
Attractive garment of deep red or rose, ornaments on 
her body and especially on all her toes, which are a 
kind of very small bells and tinkle as she walks. The 
light of her dyed dress and the tinkling of her bells 
make her believe that she is at the summit of happiness. 

* W« must however say that poor Brahmiiu nnd others, who 
b»ve to pa; ft oertun lum at tlia marrii^ of their davghten 
are not Kmj wlien their daughters die before Vbaj »re muriedi 
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The chief education of a girl couaists in karning to 
dreSs those dishes that are common among the 
Hindoos ; tough needle work ; behaving seemly in 
company ; playing on the drum ; learning some aon^ 
sung by women ; and Bometimes also dancing. Wo- 
men of good character do not dancD before men nor 
in public ; they learn to danco for their own amnae- 
ment and do so at home among th«mBelTeB, unobBared 
even by men of their own families ; the s&vhb also with 
regard to playing on the drum. They will sing 
before men ; but when they do so there are several 
of them together. A girl learns all these things 
4hile with her parents, and does not acquire them 
by oral inatmctiou, but by the enample of the wo- 
men of her family and of her neighboiirliood. By the 
time she is grown up and ready to be removed to her 
husband's family, she is generaHy an adept in these 
things and takes an active part in ^1 the jJeasun 
parties that come across her in hei* new hoBie, tlurt 
is, parties composed of her near female relations. 
Though married at an early age (sometimes 86 early at 
five or ail years old) a girl is not removed to her hus- 
band's family at her maiTlage ; die is allowed to remain 
With her parents until she is of age. The time at 
frhiuh she is to be removed to her husbaiid'a home ib 
fixed by tlie parents of the couple, and at this time the 
young man goes with some friends to his bride's bomb 
and brings her with him. When a giriis t&k&a tofa«r 
husband's family she is genei^lly tiiirteen or fourteen 
years did. This removal ia called paatM. Parents, 
espeeially these of the girl, are very anxious to b»Ve 
the gauna when a girl enters in her teens. People oT 
the higher and wealthier classes have the gauna earlier, 
and in such cases a Hindoo girl is sometknes a motbtfr 
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at fourteen. Though a wife and a mother at this age, 
she keeps about her a degree of baahfulncBs for some 
Tears following ; this is tbe case especiatly among the 
higher and wealthier classes. When in company she 
always keeps her face veiled. Permitting her face to be 
ever seen by men, except her husband when she is 
alone with him, is utterly out of the question; but she 
will veil herself even in the presence of women with 
whom she is not familiar. If she has a child, she will 
take the necessBrj care of it, but will not fondle it in the 
presence of the elder women of her family. This 
basbfulnees in a bride and a young wife is a very im- 
portant thing among the Hindoos ; it is part of the 
education she has received while with her parents ; 
aod the want of it proves her shameless and coarse, and 
brings a disgrace upon her parents as having neglected 
to teach her n 



Among the Hindoos, a girl receives no mental edu- 
cation ; she is not taught to read and write, because 
according to them this is unnecessary for her. All 
that they think necessary for a girl is to be able to 
attend to the kitchen and manage her household aSairs 
with prudence and discretion. They have no idea 
that naturally women have as good minds as men, and 
that these minds require cultivation. We have heard 
of a ceilain respectable young man being much 
lai^hed at by his friends for his having had the boldness 
to teach his wife to read and write. In the day time 
he and his wife could not be by themselves. They 
used to meet at night in their room after dinner. At 
this time he had the boldness to teach his wife to read 
and write Hindee, their mother tongue. Tbe hour 
at wbish the Hindoos get through their afternoon 
N 
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meal is seldom before ten ; the women finish tbein 
between this hour and eleven ; so it must bave been 
pretty late wben they met in their room, tired and 
beavy witb sleep. Such being tbe case, tbe yonng 
man and his wife both deserved uredit ; the former for 
being willing to teach, and tbe latter for her desire to 
team. In a few dars, the wife was able to read and 
writ« her language ; for Bome time the thing was not 
known; but afterwards it came out, and then all 
their friends, both men and women, made a laughing 
stock of them ; — " What ! for a woman to read and 
write!" "Whatamoat foolish thing!" "What's 
the use of it ! " Ike. All their friends and relations 
OEtme to know of it, and all had aomething to say at 
their expense. 

Having no mental education, the minds of the mass 
of Hindoo women are consequently extremely ainiple. 
Almost all their thoughts are confined to things that 
immediately oonoem tbem, suoh as food, clothing, jewels 
and ornaments, husbands, children, weddings, relations, 
aoqnaintanoes, ncighbonra, fields, tnule and so forth. 
When two or three of them meet, their talk is always 
of these things, but especially of the first five or 
six. They are very talkative all over the country ; 
ten men being toother, can keep silent for hours, but 
two women cannot ; and the more women, the moretalk. 
A great part of their conversation is about their own 
and their female friends' and neighbours' private cir- 
cumstances such as an expected increase of family, &o. 

Many of tbem have a dispositiisi to backbite and 
qoarrd ; thera is however more of this in the Inw^ 
4:liisses. They speak very loud when tbey quairel and 
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abuse eacli other with most horrid names. When a 
wommi abuaes another woinati, she wishes that she 
may become a widow, that ia, helpless ; — that her 
children may die, &o. And when she curses a man, 
Bhe wishes or rather espressos the ourae by saying, that 
his beard and whiskers may be burnt up (dai-hee jAr,) 
&c. Some of them, who are exceedingly ill-natured, 
will continue to quarrel and call names for hours to- 
gether. 

With regard to chastity, Hindoo women posBess this 
quality iu a high degree. As far aa a sense of honour 
is ooncemed, some of them prove themselves to be not 
a bit inferior to the celebrated Lucretia when they 
happen to be placed in similar circum stances. This 
is much in their favour when we remember the rel^on 
they profess. We cannot of course expect all Hindoo 
women to be chaste, and some of them are bad also. 
Before the British took possession of the country, 
an unfaithful wife used to be killed by her husband; 
■ometimes when she was not killed, her nose was 
out off and she was turned out. The husband wtu 
□ot punished for either of these acts by the law 
of the land. A Hindoo under the British Govemmeut 
is not allowed to kill his wife or cut off her nose, 
but uufaithful wives are often killed by their husbands 
in spite of the law, and husbands at lost suffer death 
for this crime, if they are caught and the act is proved 
against them. Young women married to old men of- 
tener prove unfaithful. One of the Hindoo books says ; 
— "Aa a woman, who ia not with her husband, takes 
no pleasure in moon-shine, nor one who has been hurt 
by the sun, in the heat of the aun, so a young wife 
iakea no delight in an old husband." Among the 
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higher claases, and especially amoi^ Brahmine, giria 
are often luaTried to old men for the sake of caste. 
SometimeB boys fure not found suitable to girla 
according to tbeir rules of caste and of Astrology; 
such girls have to wait long, and at last have to be 
given to auch old men, or at least to those, who have 
passed the meridian of life, as are couEidered answer- 
able to those rules. The poor girls bare no choice and 
must take these men as their husbi.nds. Keeping 
a girl unmarried would be a lasting disgrace to the 
parents. 

A fnit dress of the w omen of upper India is one of 
the roost decent, becoming, and graceful of female 
habits in the world. We cauuot say this of the female 
dress of every part of India ; for instance, the drees of 
the women of Bengal is very indecent and unbecoming: 
The dress of a woman of upper India consists of three 
or four pieces, and gracefully conceals every part of 
her body, A large sheet goes over the other pieces, 
covers her body, neck, head, and face too whenever 
necessary. This piece or sheet renehes half way down 
her petticoat in the front, but still lower behind. A 
woman can never go out of her room without this 
piece of linen ; during the day she must not be seen 
even by her husband without it. With other parts of 
her body (which are covered by other pieces besides) 
she must always have her bosom, her neck, and her 
head well covered ; exposing any of them is gross inde- 
cency and great shamelessnesa. In some places of 
Northern India, women, instead of the petticoat and 
the sheet, use a long and broad pteoe of linen, half of 
which serves them aa a petticoat, and the other half 
as a sheet. This ia, however, laid aside on eztraordi- 
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oary occ&bIodb fi>r the fuller, and mon reBpeetable dren 
juBt mentioaed. 

Hindoo women wear no shoea and simply because 
they caQnot, on aocoimt of tite little bella that axe 
Bttaohed to their toea. They oould perhaps use veiy 
large ahoes notwithstAiiding the bells; but then the 
bells would sot sound, and thus weanng them (the bells) 
vould be of no use. They wouldrathergobarefoot than 
have no tinkling about their toes. To see a native 
lady in full dress, but without shoes, would seem bar- 
bKroiiB to a foreigner from a Christian country just 
fresh from his native land ; but to ua, nativea, there 
appears nothing unbecoming in this ; and besides her 
dress oomes down so low, that the feet are seldom ob- 
serred ; and if observed now and then, they do not 
look quite so bare on account of the rings round the 
ankles and the bells about the toes ; at least it appears 
BO to us nativoa Uowaver, as Cur as comfort is ooncera- 
ed, it would be much better were they to lay aside their 
bells and adopt the custom of weariog shoes. 

Wealthy and respectable women use various sorts of 
ornaments and jefrels. They wear a little, round, 
shining thing on their foreheads, — it is about the size 
of a ebilling ; and a large ring in the nose. They have 
also several rings in their ears, and around the neck, the 
arms, the wrists, the fingers, the ankles, and all the toes. 
All of these are silver and gold if the woman be posaeesed 
of a good deal of wealth. Poorer women have them of 
brass and phoot (another base metiil), and the ringa 
round their wrists are of glass — coloiu'ed black, green, 
or blue, and also of gum-lac. The jewels of a woman 
shew the wealtit of her husband or the &mily to whioh 
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a^ Mmge; tad the Hiiuioos TmI pi^>ud in giving 
these tfainga to iheir wives and dau^itera. Theav 
women, who cao have these oraaments, bliicken the 
lower part of the eye with * powder odled Soormd, 
which they beheve improves their beauty ; this is only 
ft dark line in the lower cover of the eje, tuid is plwnlji 
visible. This Soormd poasessea medioinal viitaes also 
for the eye. Tbose who are too poor to use -autdi » 
powder (which however is not costly) use fine lamp 
black ; which answers nearly as well. The larap blaek 
(Kdjal) is nsiversftlly used for little ^ildren ; even 
the eyes of those, who are only one or two days old, 
are blackened with itj this however is not for the saks 
of beauty, but to keep their eyes clean during the 
night. Were their eyes not blackened, they would 
have some matter in them, and could not be opened 
well in the moroing. There is some 1a:nth in thia. 
The black is washed off in the morning. The oil of 
which this lamp black is made ie prodnced out of a kind 
of mustard, cdled mr»on. and is the hined tale, or Bhar|i 
oil It tastes and smells sharp ; a great deal of it is 
used by the poor in dressing some of their dishes. At 
a cNtain season of the year, women stain the n^s of 
their fingers and toes, the soles of their feet and the 
palms of their hands red. They believe this also im- 
proves their beauty. The staining stuff is prepared by 
bruising fine wiUi a little water, the leaves <rf a bush 
called the Mehendee, (very common in the country) and 
mixing one or two drugs with it Whilethe stuffiaon 
their palms, they cannot of course lue their bands for 
anything; hence a saying; — " Ky^ ham&re h&th men 
raehendij&mihai"1thati8. What! have Igotm^endee 
on my palms 1 This is said, when one is threatened by 
another with beating ; he means he can beat also — his 
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faaada are not mtdered uMleoB b; me4te»dm «u Im 
paloM. Tbeiraatls, Sk,., are stained in about fifte«i 
minutes when the stuff is thrown away. This eoloar 
vears off in a few days. 

£i!dtut!j' is a valued and desirable gift with women iu 
every country, and those of Hindooatan are by no 
means void of it. There is no country in the world in 
which all women ara beautiful, nor any in which all are 
ugly : beauty aud uglioesa are founJ every where ; and 
of ooursstheaaniQis thec&^e in Hindooeban. 'Hiere is 
much beauty among Hindoo women, and it ia vwy 
generally found among the higher and wealthier classes. 
There is a diversity of oomplesiou ;— that of some ia 
brown, of others light, and again of others fau*. 
Their features are regular and pleasing, their persons 
beautifully symmetrical, and their movements {praeeful. 
These women are ^rer Euid of a better oomplesioD 
thui others because they are not exposed to the sun nor 
have to labour, and have many more better comforts. 
However all women of the lower claaess ore not ill- 
favored ; more Uian one third of them are possessed 
ef really handsome features, in which, we think the grea- 
ter part of personal beauty consists ; because a woman 
with the whitest complexion may be one <^ the plainest 
women in the world. There is mora beauty among 
the women of the middle dawea than among those who 
belong to the lowest ordera, the females of sweepere, 
the very low^t class, excepted. They are also bettor 
attired aud have more trinkets and jewels about them. 
They help their own husbands and &milies in their 
particular trades and callings and do not needlessly ex- 
expose thenuelvea to the public gaze, Though the 
women of some particular portioiu of the globe, such 
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u Armenia, Ciroassia, Oeorgia, exoal in penoiutl ob- 
ganoe, yet Hindoo women, we believe, ars bb beautiful 
aa thoee of most oi?iliaed couutriea. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HINDOO WOMEN — COHTIHUGD. 

Name of Uw huslituid neTsr mmtiaiied b; hta wtfa — Tmat- 
OtHit of a Hindoo irife— Loro bstweeo husbuid uid wifa— Hin- 
doo womeu nligioui — Helplauaeoi of Hindoo motheis when 
tiasir ehildren ore siok — BuTBODosa a reproaoh — Dul; houaehoild 
duties of & Hindoo wif«— Qrindiag — Wuslliog the kitchen, &«. 
—Drawing water — Scouring and olaaaiDg oookiog uteosili, &o. — 
Ctoking— Hindoo iridowi. 

A Hindoo wife never mentionB the name of her hus- 
band; doing fio would be exceedtn^y insolting 
to him. When a wife baa occasion to apeak of hm* 
husband and has a child, she speaka of him tiirough 
that ohild'sname, — aa auoh aono's fotberBaTaBoand 
so, or dooB BO and ho. Ifshe has no child, she speaks 
of him by saying "way" the respectful term for the 
English pronoun he (the word in itself meaning lAey) ; 
and she aiso saya ham&ray, that is fAinc, (literallj 
tmn. When hamiray is used, the term for hus- 
band ia nnderatood ; to express the word would be 
too coarse. Sometimes when she uao3 a noun after 
Aamrfray she says, hMadray ddmee, that ia, myntm. 
In like manner, the husband never mentions the 
wife's name; but speaks ofher through that of one of 
hia children. SometimeHhesaya;— Aam4ray^&ariajf 
logue, which literally means, — the people of my 
family, — generally meaning only the wife. In catling' 
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each other, they say, such a one's father, or, snoh 
a one's mother ! When they have no child, they be- 
^n to speak to each other without the iut^rrention. 
of any name, — the tone of the voice attracting the 
attention of the party addreuaed if he or she be at 
a distance. Friends and neighbours also do not 
mention a woman's name, but speak of her through 
that of her husband and sometimes of one ctf hei 
children. 

With regard to the treatment that a wife re- 
oeives from ber husband, it depends pretty much 
on the natural disposition of the husband. Though 
a woman is believed to be an inferior being, and 
has numerous disadvantages — sooiat, mental, and 
religious, yet on this aceount every wife is not ne- 
oessarily ill-treated by her husband in every day 
life. If a man is naturally of a mild disposition, he 
treats his wife kindly j if he is of a fiery temper, be 
beats or scolds her frequently. If a person is 
neither particuarly mild nor furious, he treats 
his wife sometimes kindly and at others roughlj 
according to the humour be is in. Educated hus- 
bands treat their wives with a more uniform 
kindness; the majority of these are found in the 
brahmins', warriors', merchants', and writers' castes. 
Husbands support thdr wives according to tiieir 
means j and the women of the wealthy classes are 
maintained with all that oomfbrt (according to the 
Hindoo notion) which wealth can i^ord. This com- 
fort consists in freedom from drudgery, in the pog- 
session of jewels, fine clothing, delicate food, and re- 
maining inside the bouse. The women of the mid- 
dle classes, \erf generally, and of the lowest, always 
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assifit thdr huabanda in their oc<ntpationB, and an 
fed ftod clothed comfortably. Drunken oess is not so 
rommon in Bindoostan u in stune European coun- 
triea, and we very eeldom bear of people (Hindoos) 
being ruiued on this aceount. There are a few 
habitual drunkards, and they are mOBtly foand among 
the lowest olosses : these men, huwever, are quite 
sober at work time, and get drunk only wben they 
think they have time to spare ; and then they do 
not expend all their money in liquor, but the great- 
er part of it they \ise for the support of their 
fomilies. Brahmins and people of the warriors' oaate 
never taste liquor ; they are positively forbidden by 
their sacred writings to do bo. Peo|de of the writers' 
caste drink, but seldom to excess. So we can say, 
liquor is very seldom the cause of a Hindoo woman's 
sufferings. And on the whole, husbanda are very 
foithful in supportii^ their wives according to their 
circumHtancea. 

Singular as the Hindoo dootrine regarding women 
ia, and strai^ aa the fact may sound to European 
ears, we cannot deny the troth, that there is a sort 
of love between the Hindoo wife and her husband. 
This ia seen in the husband's anxiety to support 
his wife and make her as comfortable as he can; 
and in the wife's efforts to mana^ her household 
aSiirs with prudence and make her home attractive 
and comfortable to her husband, and also in her 
ftDxiety when the least thing tronblea him in body 
<^ mind. Tliough a husband believes bia wife to 
foe an inferior being, yet he does not look upon 
her in the light of a slave or servant. On the 
eontraiy, he habitually maintains th« belief that 
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there is a aort of equality between himself and liis 
wife ; and all that be possesses is this world, whe- 
ther wealth, or land, or honour or a,ay thing else, is 
supposed by him to belong to his wife also ; in 
f&at, women possess all these things like men. Tn 
general, however, wives have more of 3%al love to 
their husbaada, than husbands have to their wives. 
Besides, husbands after their death are still remem- 
bered with a degree of affection bj their widows. 
We cannot however baj whether widows would still 
remember their departed husbands with the Bame love, 
were they universally allowed to marry again. All 
huabanda can marry again when they lose their wives. 
As every where else, there are here also bad husbands 
and bad wives, and these of course do not love each 
other. This want of affection may arise from supposed 
or suspected conjugal infidelity in the wife, or a natur- 
ally bad temper in one party or both, or from 
some other cause. 

The great duty of a wife in this world by which 
alone she can obtain happiness in a future state is, 
tervice to her husband. Tliis service consists in 
her entire obedieooe to his wiU, and in her solioitade 
and efforts at home to make him comfortable. Hin- 
doo religious writings require her to die with her 
husband ; this however, she is not allowed to do 
under the British Government. One of their sacred 

Books has the following passages on this subject 

" A husband is the chief ornament of a wife 
though she have no other omaniMit; but though 
adorned, yet without him, she has no ornament." 
" As many hairs as are in the humm body, multi- 
plied by a crore, and half a crore, so inany years 
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will Bhe live in heaven, who dies with her huBbaod." 
"Ab a charmer draws a serpent from his hole, thus 
a good wife taking her buaband from a place of 
torture, enjoys happiness with him." "When a 
faithful wife hears her husband is dead in a dts- 
tant country, she abandons life, and aficompaniea 
him." " If he be bound in hell with the stroogeat 
chains, yet she takes him bj the hand, and leads 
him to heaven by the force of her piety."* 

Though happiness to a wife in a future state is pn>- 
mised on condition of her »ervux to ber husband, yet 
she haa much more religion in her than this service ; 
in fact, we can say Hindoo women are among the most 
religious creatures in the world. Men in India are in 
general not even iialf so religious as women. The lat- 
ter are very particular to worship their gods and god- 
desses, but especially the latter ; and on days of sa- 
cred bathing never fail to bathe in the holy Ganges or 
any other river when it is practicable, However, all 
this religion is not practised with the hope of a future 
reward, but with au expectation of good in this world. 
They are also among the most fearful creatures on the 
face of the earth ; and a great part of their religion 
proceeds from fear. They worship gods and goddesses 
to remove the evils that they may be suffering, or 
which they fear are coming upon them; these 
evils are the sickness of themselves, their husbands and 
their children, the fear of approaching death, Say, 
Their greatest fears, however, are about their children. 
They will go to any expense and suffer any inconveni- 
ence and trouble for their sakes. When their chil- 

• Sir Wm. Joota'a tranalatioc of the Rijneet 
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drea are very sick, they believe it is by die dieplea- 
Bure of some god or goddeaa or the influeuoe of au 
evil spirit. They will use medicines, as far as they 
and their phyaiciaiis know ; they will not, however 
stop here, but perform many acts of worship and bu- 
perstitiou for their recovery. When the sickness is. 
long continued or dangerous, they make vows to soma 
goddess to otTer her a young kid if she should kindly, 
cure the child. Should the child recover, they believa 
their prayers have been heard, and perform the vow. 
Priests frequently work upon the credulity of women ; 
and the latter are always ready to believe any story, 
that the former may think it profitable to invent. Wo- 
men are quite enthusiastic on this point, and though 
they are very obedient to their husband3 in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unabia 
to govern them. Husbands often try to dissuade them 
from following every wind of doctrine, but cannot 
prevail upon them. They do not force them to 
desist. Of late, a god named Hardeo has begnn 
to be worshipped in some parts ; they believe he is 
peculiarly able to avert evil or deliver from it. He 
is worshipped most in the hot season when sickness 
of some kind or other generally prevails. At such a 
time, women of the middle and lower classes go out 
in companies to beg. One of them is armed with a 
shield and a sword and has a turban on her head^ 
that is, over the sheet that covers her head ; and 
aaotber has a dmm. When they stop at the door 
of d house the woman that has the drum beats it 
and all of them sing. For some time they do not 
go into their houses, but live upon what they get 
by begging. They beg in the morning and afternoon, 
spend the middle of the day under a tree, and at night 
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sleep under one or ia the open air. After some days 
ivheu the sickneas begins to leave the part of the 
country, thej offer a Eacri6ce to the god, of a be-goat 
or a young pig, and then return home. 

The case of a Hindoo mother with a seriously ill 
child is realty very pitiful ; she is as full of anxiety 
as she can be. She has no good medical aid ; the majority 
of tLe native physioiaua are very ignorant and more 
80 regarding the sicknesa of children. In their prac- 
tice they have a great deal of guess work. A Hin- 
doo mother with a eick child derives very little aid 
from tliem; and besides, while a child is only a 
few months old, the Hindoos do not give it any 
medicine internally at all, for fear it might injure 
it through their ignorance of its real complaints. 
Having no aid upon earth, she can look up to no 
one above, either for help, or support under trial. 
Very often, she has to pass many anxious days and 
sleepless nights in great agony by the bed-side of her 
child, with no ray of comfort from any quarter. 
Mothers often take their sick childrea to their 
temples to certain idols and there pray to them 
for their recovery, Hindoo women are exceedingly 
superstitious; and this superstition leads them to do 
many things both for themselves and their children ; 
many of them place amulets about their necks or 
arms to avert evil. Sick children as well aa adults 
are sometimes weighed with grain, ifec. and the latter 
k given away as alms ; this, is for the recovery of 
health. Sometimes people in health are also weighed 
in the same manner to keep away sickness. 

Barrenness is a great roprc»ah among Hindoo wo- 
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raen, and they use every means in the way of medi- 
cioea, art of midwifery, and superetitioii, that they 
are told, by old women will succeed in remoTing it. 
Sometimes medicines and midwifery succeed, but 
oftener not. In quarrels, barren women are often 
reminded of their barrenness. 

The principal daily household duties of a Hindoo 
wife are grindvng ; jeasking the floor of the room where 
tiiey cookandeal; drawing water ; cooking; andseour- 
inff cooking utermk, jugs, and plaUs. Some of those 
that are wealthy are exempt from most of these 
duties, but the majority perform them. 

In the East grinding corn peculiarly devolves upon 
womeu. Tbey use hand-mills, which consist of two 
circular, flat, and tolerably thick pieces of atoue. 
Grinding is a laborious and tedious work ; but they 
sing while at this duty and thus divert themselves. 
They begin this work as early as 1 a. u. and some 
times earlier when they have a great deal of grain to 
grind. At thia early hour the sound of the mill is 
almost always heard in the families of the Hindoos. 
Those among the higher classes, who are well off in 
the world, hire others to grind for them. A quan- 
tity of grain equal to about ten pounds in weight 
can be ground for a couple of pice. 

Women also daily wash that part of the house 
■where they cook and eat. There are holydays, when 
the whole house, including both the floor and walls 
must undergo a general purificatiou; but the kitchen 
must be washed every day; and until this is done, 
they cannot cook and eat there. This place contracts 
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« ceromoaial uncleanness by being used the preced- 
ing day, and this uacleanneas must be removed 
before it oau be made use of again. Cow-dung pla^ 
ka important part in all saoh purifications. 

The next duty is drawing water. Out in tbeooun- 
try, wells are generally dug outside the town or 
village ; they have no pumps attaobed to them, but 
the water is drawn up in an earthen pitcher by means 
of a rope j the mouths of the^e welk are always 
circular and of various diameters, most of them 
being about thre9 or four yards round; some of them 
are pukka {having masonry work) mitli a platform 
abontthem. Theyhaveno pulloyaattliesewells. They 
attach a pitcher to one end of the rope, and as tbay 
let it down into the well, they bend over the edge, and 
pull it up in that bending posture. One of these 
pota that they let down can hold about six or seven 
quarts of water ; one would think it ratlier a dan- 
gerous work to bond over the edge of an open well 
and draw up such a weight ; but these women are 
strong and accustomed to the task and no accidents 
take place. What makes the work more difficult is, 
that they have to take care that the vessel, which 
is drawn up with a swinging motion, does not strike 
against the aides of the well, as the least stroke would 
dash it to pieces; this is the reason that they bave 
to bend so much to keep the vessel clear of the sides 
of the well. Sometimes one or two beams are thrown 
across the well near the edge, on which they rest one 
of their feet, and on that foot the weight of their whole 
body as they pull up the vessel. Women of different 
castes must not tench each other's vessels. Very often 
tliere are found fifteen or twenty women assembled at 
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ft wall and tbey have a great deal of miscellaDeouB talk 
at such a ticue ; friends see each other, and the stories 
of the village are circulated. The times for drawing 
water are the morning, and the afternoon about 4 p. h- 
Some of the women carry as many as three earthen 
vessels at a time, two on their head (one on top of an- 
otber)and anpther under one arm either the right or left. 
In a family where there are both old and young 
women, this duty devolves upon the latter; and 
there is scarcely a family which has no young 
women in it. Families of the higher classes, who 
have wealth, engage men or women of the fisher- 
men's caste to supply them with water. Women are 
not obliged to go out when there is a well in their 
own courtyard, butthiais seldom the case, except in 
cities ; out in the country, where the niannera and 
customs of the Hindoos are much more original, the 
majority of Ikmilies are supplied from wells that are 
outside. 

Scouriw/ and cUanivg cooking utensils and plates 
and lotas (drinking vessels) is another daily duty that 
a Hindoo wife has to perform. Unless a family be 
eitremely poor, all these pota, dishes, and lotas are 
of brass and a roetal that is a mixture of brass and 
one or two other metab; and the wealthier a fami- 
ly, the larger is the number of tliese articles. They 
have no copper vessels to cook in. Almost the 
only iron utensila that the Hindoos have in their 
kitchens are a pan (Co fry cakes, fish, and vegetables in) 
a ladle and the round thing on which they bake cakes. 
They scrub these things well with ashes or sand 
once a day, and that is in the morning either before 
xa after drawing water; if there are three or four wo- 
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men iu one family tlie labour is diTided, and while some 
are drawing water, the others are aorubbing these 
thingB. ABtheyfiaiah their dinner late in the night, 
they only rinae them tlien and put them away. Those 
that are very poor cook in earthen pots, «at out of 
wooden dishes, and drink out of earthen mugs or brass 
lotas. 

The neit duty that Hindoo women have to perform 
is cooking. The sorts of dishes among the Hindoos, as 
said before, are numerous ; but all these are not dress- 
ed every day. Animal food is very little used, and 
most of these are preparations of flour, clarified butter, 
spiues, and a few other things. The Hindoo diet is 
simple and temperate, and people have been led to live 
on such a diet on account of the climate. Dressing 
dishes is a part of the education that a girl reoeiTes 
while with her parents; and if she were unable to 
cook when she cornea to her husband, she would, in a 
great measure, be considered useless,— at least ao 
longas she were not able; and whenever such is the 
case, her parents are blamed for having neglected to 
teach her this important duty. 

At the time of cooking, women of the higher classes 
do not have on them that drees which they wear the 
whole day. They put on a piece, which they wash 
themselves and keep for this very purpose. This piece 
may be seven or eight yards long, and about two yards 
broad. Half of this serves for the lower part of their 
person and the other half goes round the upper part, 
and also covers their head. They cover themselves 
with this piece with so much art that it answers every 
purpose of deoency. Those women of the higher cla8»- 
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eB, who cook, bathe cituly. In the forenoon they 
generally begin this work ftt nine o'clock, and in the 
evening mosUy at candle light or a little before. The 
food of a poor fiimily can be ready in about an hour, 
and that of a wealthy one supposing there are four 
orfiyediahee, in about two. The Hindoos, excepting 
one or two of the lowest classes, are very neat and 
cleanly in cooking their food. They keep the place 
where they cook very clean, and always wash therr 
hands and vessels well. Cooking ie not a laborious 
or a degrading work, — and women of the wealthy 
families also cook ; and they do so with pleasure. 
They are exempt from the drudgery of drawing and 
carrying water, washing the kitchen, scrubbing pots 
and dishes, and grinding com; but cooking is not 
like all these, and they perform this duty themselves. 
ITiere are some (though comparatively very few) who 
employ Brahmin women to cook for them; but all 
the others do this themselves ; and among these are 
women whose husbands are possessed of thoiisands of 
rupees. When a family is composed both of young and 
old women, the former generally cook. These old wo- 
men are mothers, grand-mothers, or aunts of the young 
men of the iamily, and the young ones their wives. 
The lot of a young wife is very hard when her mother- 
in-law is ill-natured and cruel, and her husband is 
inclined to side with his mother, or at least is indif- 
ferent to her, that is, his wife's case ; — because then 
she has to work the hardest, and is constantly perse- 
cuted by her mother-in-law. Sometimes young women 
cannot ^;ree about the division of labour and fre- 
quently quarrel, — more especially, if one or more of 
them be of a quarrelsome disposition, or idle ; then 
they have to part and eat separate. Such a separation. 
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however, seldom takes place before the pareDts, tlw 
rulers of the houiiehold, are far ttdvanced in life. 
Wlien ft dieafiection of this kind disturba the peace 
of all tbe oouplea of the domestic circle, the old people 
remaia with that son whose wife is the kindest to 
them. 

A woman's period of temporal happiDess eeMes 
irhen she becomes a widow ; ber state then is utterly 
helpless, unless she has a grown up son, or an affec- 
tionate brother, or some other kind near relation to 
support her. If she has nobody to help her, ebe 
takes of all her ornaments, which were never ofiT her 
person during her husband's life time ; but if she has 
s sou or a brother to maintain her, she leaves two 
or three of them on her person to signify that she is 
not utterly helpless. A widow does not wear fine or 
attractive clothes ;— this is to shew ber bereaved 
state. Widows among the higher classes can never 
marry again. They might be very young, and might 
never have lived with their husbands, still they can 
never be joiued to other men ; the simple performance 
of the marriage ceremonies prevents this. As death 
cuts down botb the old and the young, many boys of 
course who are married, die ; their wives may be six 
or seven years old; these poor creatures are colled 
widowt, and have to pass their lives in misery ; from 
that time they have not the least prospect of happi- 
ness, and the world ia to tiiem quite gloomy and dark. 
As might be expected, many of them, when in the 
vigour of youth or womanhood, elope with men, who 
offer them temptations. Widows of the middle and 
lower classes can marry, again, and many uf them who 
are in the prime of life, or those wlio have no means 
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of support, avail themselves of this liberty. Some of 
tliem bowever who have friends to help them, refuse & 
secoud marriage — evea though they are young and 
beautiful, and Imve iti consequence advantageous offers. 
Thoreason of tliia refusal ia the regard theyhave for 
the memory of their departed husbands. 

Some European writers speak of Hindoo wives be- 
ing treated as slaves ; but this must be understood in 
a limited and comparative sense. When it is said 
that a wife is to isme hsr husband, nothing mean is 
attached to tlie term. The word sewi whioh means 
aeriiice is in common use among the Hindoos. A pu- 
pil is said to serve his master ; parents their children ; 
children their old parents ; and people are said to 
«en« aninifdi as well a3 yonng trees. Most of the 
■lavery of their stiite may be said to be found in 
their not being educated ; in their being considered 
inferior to men in spiritual matters ; and in this 
also that sometimes some of them are beaten. 
Food and clothing they get according to the dr- 
eumstances of their husbands ; in feet, in respect of 
clothing, those who have means are attired better than 
their husbands and are also supplied with jewels and 
ornaments. It is true, tliey eat after the men have 
done i but it must not be understood by this, that 
they have to starve, They are roiatresseB of their 
houses and can help themaclvea whenever they are 
disposed to do 80 during the day with anything that 
may be at hand. With regard to worlc, they do not per- 
form a hit more than what is tlieir duty in their eta- 
tion of life. The majority of Hindoo wives will still 
cook, draw water, scour pots and dishes, clean their 
houses, and grind com even in that happy period when 
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they wLU have been educated aud converted. All tlieae 
household duties are for their own and their fami- 
lies' comfort, and very proper and scriptural. So 
it is not with regard to the work which they do 
that they can be ealloil slaves ; oor yet on accouut 
of their submiBsiou and obedience to their husbands, 
beoaiise scripture eujoins no less. EduccUion and 
Christianity are the two great things that they need. 
The former would enlighten their minds and make 
them more reapeeted, and the latter would raise 
them to a level with men in a spiritual point of view. 

Polygamy is not common among the Hindoos. We 
cannot call it common when we take into consider- 
ation the vast population of the country. Perhaps 
one in four or five thousand has more than one wife. 
Neither can we say that the poverty of the people 
is that which keepathem from it; because bankera 
and merohants, who are possessed of hundreds of 
thousands of rupees, have only one wife. There are 
some here and there, who have two women, a wife, 
and a stranger; hut such people have generally a 
bad name among their more respectable friends and 
neighbours. Sometimes people have two lawful wives; 
when the first wife is barren, her husband is solicited 
to take a second wife for the sake of an heir. This 
second wife is taken with the consent and evea 
at the request of the first wife. Sometimes a Brah- 
min of high caste has several wives, which is sim- 
ply on account of his high caste and the scarcity of 
males in his sect to answer for girls that belong 
to it. Bather than give his daughter to a man of 
an inferior sect, a Brahmin gives her to one who 
i to his own, though he has several wives al- 
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ready. Sach a husband is not obliged to support 
all hiB wives; but most or even all of them live with 
their parents, and he visits each of them every now 
and then. Polygamy is common among the Moho- 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Nuptial oeremonieB nuraeroue — Age when a girl is marriage- 
able — Tnik ibout espooaals — Teekil — Lagan — Wedding prooes- 
aioii— A ahed — Immediate wedding ceremoniea— Gaiina— Tht) 
next da; after marriaga — The weddiog procenBiou leturna — 
Slied, ke. removed. 

As the Hindoos have split themselves into various 
castes, su all their nuptial, natal, and funeral ceremo- 
nies also differ in some measure. To describe all of 
them would swell this work beyond due bounds, and 
besides, the description would be most uninteresting 
to the reader. We will therefore speak only of those 
rites and ceremonies that are more prominent, and 
even of these as briefly as we can. 

In the following description some usages are com- 
mon to all castes, and others confined only to the 
higliei' classes, especially to the two highest — those of 
the Brahmins and Clihattriea ;-- and the wealthier a 
family, the more minute and particular is the obser- 
vaace. 

According to the Hindoo Shysters, a girl is marriage- 
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able when she is seven years old ; but should circum- 
stances prevent, she can wait till she is ten j'ears of 
age. Among the Brahmins, there are some high sects 
who have to pay a certain sum to the parents of tbo 
bridegroom when their girls are married ; and 'when 
they have not the means of paying this sum, they have 
sometimes to wait till their daughters are about twenty 
years old. It is however, a great reproach and the 
most serious source of anxiety to parents whsn their 
girls remain unmarried so long. 

When parents wish a daughter to be married, they 
call together their nearest relations living in the place, 
and request them to find out a boy that would suit 
their girl. After some consideration or inquiry one is 
mentioned, and a copy of his horoscope is called for 
and compared witli that of the girl by tfae &mily 
priest. If the priest finds the stare of the boy more 
powerful than those of the girl, lie gives out that the 
marriage will be auspicious; but if otherwise, he saya 
so. Common people have no horoscopes, and priesta 
or astrologers (they are the same persons) pretend to 
find out by their names whether their marriage wSl 
be happy or not. 

The first ceremony that takes place about a wedding 
is that of the Tee&d, which ia a mark on the forehead, 
A priest with the family barber, goes to the boy's 
house with a large brass dish, a whole piece of linen, 
some suits of clothes, a few rupees, some jewels, and 
a cocoanut. Those who have to pay a cu^ain sum <^ 
money on account of the espousals, send one fourth of 
the amount at the time of the TeeM. When thesa 
people arrive there with these things, they are kindly 
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received by the boy's father, who inriteB all hia rela- 
tiona and Friends about the place to be present od the 
occasion. At this time the intended bridegroom and 
those who have brought the Teek& articles perform 
some worehip. When this is over, a mark is put on 
the forehead of the bridegroom ; thia is the commence- 
ment of the marriage affair. After the rite ia perform- 
ed, the bridegroom's father gives ahus to the Brah- 
mins present, and hatithas (httle things of augar) and 
balls of cocoanut to his relations and friends. The 
glrl'a people, after being respectfully entertained for a 
day or two, are sent off with presents of rupeea and 
clothes. When they arrive at home, tliey report what 
they have done, and what they think of the family, 
bridegroom, ka. Sometimes the homes of the bride 
and the bridegroom are at a good diata.nce. 

Sometimes after the preceding ceremony, and about 
a month or twenty days before the wedding, the bride's 
fether calls for a priest for the Lagan, which is the 
Brahmin's writing on a piece of paper on what days 
the several ceremonies and the wedding are to take 
place, — a day being filed fo« each. Thia paper has a 
duplicate, which is to be kept with the boy. When 
the Lagant are made out, some poojd is performed ; 
after thia, one or two betel nuts, some turmeric, a little 
rioa, and two pice are put with the Lt^na, and they 
are tied with yellow thread. One of these Lagans, 
with a rupee and about five seers of barely is then sent 
by the Cunily barber to the bridegroom's father. 
When the latter receivea the Lagan, he calls for a priest 
to read it and then senda an invitation to his relations 
and friends to come to the wedding. Re now com- 
mencee the ceremonies as directed in the paper. 
P 
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After their performance, which t&keii terraal daja, 
ths marriage proceaaion, consiating of a great maiijf 
male relationa and friendaof the bridegroom, proceeds 
to the bride's bouse with the bridegroom. The diatanoa 
majr be short or long; sometimes they have to go 
hundreds of miles. A good number of men is consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to go with the bridegroom for 
the aake of noise, pomp and display. For this reason, 
one man at least, &om every family that is any way re- 
lated to or connected with the family of the bridegroom 
must attend the proceasioa|; because if the &mily does 
not send a man, who may be called its representative it 
would be dealt with in the same manner when it would 
have occasion to call fur similar help. The people of the 
procesaionaredeoentlyattired. Some of them are in 
fiablees {oonvoyauces drawn by bullocks) others on horse- 
back, and others ^^in on elepliants, when they can afford 
to have them, and some are oo foot. Weddings are al- 
ways very ezpensive ; in fact, they ate almost ruinous to 
some &milieB, especially to those who have to bor- 
row monoy and have of course to pay a heavy in- 
terest for it. The wealthiest e^^pend thousands of 
rupees. The bardl or procession baa with it several 
men, who carry a drnm, a trumpet, and some other 
instruments of this kin4 and make now and thea 
all the noise they can, more especially when they 
are passing through a baznar, viilt^e, or v town. 
These drummers and trumpeters are men of tha 
lowest class. Those who can aflbrd have one or 
two dancing girls with the procession^ aud fire works 
also, which are let off whea the procession arrives at 
the bride's place, which isalways inthe night. Mus- 
kets are also fired ; — in short, they make all the ooiu 
■ad have all the displ^ they can. 
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When the bardt or prooeasion approMhes the bride's 
dwelliii);;, 8b barber hseut to ber frieods with a rupee 
and some dipan (rice ground aad mixed with turmeric) 
in an earthen pot. After the things are delivered, the 
barber is entertained with poorees and aweetmeats, 
•nd then sent hack to the procession. When the ba- 
tit oomes very near the house, the father of the bride, 
viUi some of his relations and friends goes out to 
meet it. When it oomes to his door, the latter in 
plastered with cowdung, and some pooji is performed ; 
the &therof the bride, then touches the feet of the 
bridegroom, for the sake of respect, puts a role* 
mark* on his forehead, and makes him presents aooord- 
iag to his circumstances. These presents may con- 
sist of rupees, gold mohurs, valuable clothes, jewels, 
horses, elephants, palnnquine, and so forth. After 
this a separate house or grove is pointed out to the 
barit, to which tbey retire, and there amuse them- 
selves with nauch (dancing girls) &o., till agaia 
wanted at the bride's house. The &.tber or a brother 
of the bride afterwards goes to the har£t and washes 
the feet of the bridegroom and generally of some rela- 
tions that have coma with him, and also gives them 
.(Aar6;^ or water sweetened with sugar. Brahmins and 
Chhatries bring a Jaueo alau and put it on the bride- 
groom, and present a rupee at the time of doing so. 

Some time before this, a rude shed, called maraya 
is set up in the middle of the court yard, under which 
the immediate wedding rites are performed. The shed 
has five props, and one of tbem, which is more impor- 
tant tJian the otheia, is in thecentee. 

' A nlxtvre "t j>owdare4 tumeri'^ ripB, Sour, to- 
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When an atispicioue moment arrives for the weddiDg 
to take place, the bride^oom nith his friende comes 
into the courtyard, where4he shed is set up, and is 
there received by the bride's father and reapectfully 
seated, his feet being washed by the same person. 
After the performance of one or two very triSing cere- 
monies, he gets something to eat, over which the 
presiding priest first mutters something. After this 
the bride's father gives alms, and the priest bums 
incense ; then the former brings two pieces of linen 
coloured yellow ; with one of these the girl covers 
herself; and the other ia joined to a piece of the 
bridegroom's. Then a Pandit touches the image of 
the god Ganesh withainaurM(aplume made of palm 
leaf) and afterwards ties this mauiY« to the head of the 
bride. When this is done, the Pandit or Priest on 
the bridegroom's side, repeats the names of his fether, 
grand-father, and great-grand -father, and blesses the 
bride and bridegroom ; this blessing is also pronounced 
by all present. The same is done by the bride's 
Pandit after repe.tting her ancestor's names. Both 
the Pandits receive a presentat the time. After this 
the hand of the bride, with the performance of some 
more ceremonies is put into the right hand of the 
bridegroom. At this moment, some presents, consist- 
ing of rupees, cows, Ac., are made to the bride and 
bridegroom. Those who make presents, fast till they 
have done so. The upper garments of the bride 
and the bridegroom are then joined with a knot,' 
which is ft most important and significant rite in the 
wedding ; then the bride is seated on the right of the 
bridegroom with her fece to the east, after which the 
priest repeats the names of certain gods, namely Prijfi- 
p«t, fire, wr, sun, water-god, Vishnoo, &o- At thig 
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poiQt of the prooeediDgB aoms pooju ia performed and 
a preseat for the priest ia placed oa the Bpot ; this 
present is given both by the bride and the bridegroom ; 
and the latter gives half of what the former does,— the 
lowest sum that they must g^ve being a rupee and t, 
half. 

Now the Paudit builds a small altar between the 
central post of the shed and the bride and the bride- 
groom, and after repeating the names of the Sun, fir^ 
and some other gods, bumaincense on it. Inthisin- 
cense pooj& is performed to all these gods and at the 
same time alms are given to Brahmins. After this 
the maternal uncle or some other male relation of the 
bridegroom covers the bride and the bridegroom with 
a sheet ; the bride's brother stands up with a small 
basket full of paddy, throws some of it into the 
hands of the bridegrckjEo, and the latter into those 
of the bride, who puts them on a small sttme slab 
placed before her; the bridegroom then presents the 
bride's brother with a turban, a pair of shoes, and a 
Httit of clothes. After this comes the ceremony of the 
bhatmreeg or rounds, which aooomplisbes the marriage 
tie. The father puts his daughter's baud into that of 
the bridegroom; in this state, the bride and the bride- 
groom go round the fire, in which incenae is burned, 
and the central post several times. At this moment, 
the priest divides the paddy on the slab iuto teven and 
/imrteen parts, and says, these represent populated 
villoffet. For every heap, he gets two copper coins. 
When he has received them, the hef^fl are a^n mix- 
ed up. 

After this the bride'a. Pandit addresses the bt\de- 
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groom in lftiig<aa|;B as MloTra. "The bride 91179 
to y<m — ' If 7on live happy, keep me ha^y also ; 
if you be in tawible, I wiU ba in trouble too ; you 
wast supfKKt ma, and must not leave me whea I 
•uSmt. You must always keep me with yovi and 
pardon ftU my faults ; tind your pooj^, pilgrimages, 
fasting, incense, and all other religions duties, you 
must not perform without mo; yon most uot defraud 
Bte regarding conjugal love ; you must have notbi^ 
to do with another woman while I live; you must 
eoDBult me in &11 that you do, and you ranet always 
tell me the truth. Yishnoo, fire, and the Brahmins 
are witnesses between you and me." To this the bride- 
groom replies. — "I will all my life time do just as 
the bride requires of me : But she also must make 
me some promises. She must go with me throngh 
Buffering aud trouble, and must always be obedient 
to me ; she must never go to her father's houBe, 
unless she is asked by him ; and when she sees an- 
other man in better circumstances or nwre beautifal 
than I am, she must not despise ca* slight me." To 
this the ^rl answers, — " I will all my. life time do 
juat as you require of me ; Yishnoo, fire, Brahmins, 
uid all present are witnesses between us." After 
this the bridegroom takes some water in bis hand, 
the Pandit r^teats sometbing, and the form« Bpriu- 
kles it on the bride's head ; then the bride and tha 
bridegroMn both bow before the Sun in worship. Af- 
ter this the bridegroom carries his hand over the right 
shoulder <^ the bride and touches her heart, and then 
puts some bundun (a ooloured powder) on her m&ng or 
the line on her head, and puts his shoes on her feetr 
but immediately takes them off again. 
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The BftaOT^a^e ta now over, and the Pandits put ft Mtt« 
naark on tba fureheadi of tha biide and bridegroo», 
blssB them, and take choir dues. All other Brali- 
raioB a]»o, who are preau-nt, receive sonaething. Now 
tbo bride aad the bi-idegrooiii, with their upper gar- 
BMBts joined by a knot, go into the house, vben 
the luide'a mothei' prcjeuta the Utter with rupeea 
and gold-TBohuFd ; the siinie ia dune by other ladies 
connected with the family. After tbia the bride and 
the bridegrooQ) are made to eat a little curdled milk 
with baldahaa. 

Though the inarria;je oontraot is rendered indisso- 
luble by the performance of the prtoe.liug ceremonies, 
yet another rite ia necoasary before the bride can go 
to the bridegruom'a house to live there. Her going to 
live with her husband is called Gaund. If the girl be 
of age at the time of the wedding, the gaun& ceremo- 
nies are p«formed at once ; but if she be young, they 
are postponed till the third, fifth, seventh or ninth, 
year; a bridegroom cannot take away his bride except 
inl^eae yeiira. Thegaun&oeremoaiee are only two or 
ihree in number and very simple. The Hindoos use* 
small smooth board to sit on, called paid. In the 
gatuid, tlie bride is made to sit on the paid of the bride- 
groom, and the latter on that of the bride; tben the 
married ladies put on the toes of the bride little tink- 
ling belh, called biekchian, and also put on her a doput- 
tah or sheet. These are caJled the oeremooies of the 
ffmmd. The bride is taken away in a BahUe (a carriage 
drawn by two bullocks), if the distance be very long, 
orinalitter, ifitbesbort. Those, who are veiy poor, 
walk; but such bave only a short distance to go. At 
the time of being removed firam her parents' bmily, it is 
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DuBtomarj for the 70ut)g bride to sr; on aoeount of the 
saparation. While she ib crying, her parents, especial]; 
the motherandotherwomenofthe family, are speakii^ 
to her consoling words, auchas, "you need not bo un- 
easy, we will aoon have you back to see us," &c; aada^ 
the bridegroom and Itis friends to be kind to her and keep 
her comfortable. Sometimes when she has to go a long 
diatanoe, aud oannot, in consequence, expeot to see her 
parents and other relations very often, this crying is 
«i neere, but oftener it is a mere coatom that is observed. 
If she were not to ory, her parents and relations, would 
say that she does not feel the separation and would con- 
sider her void of affection. 

Now to return to the wedding. After all the nup- 
tial rites are over, the bride goes in, and the bridegroom 
to the procession quarters. The next day the bar&t is 
invited to a meal of tice at about ei^t or nine in the 
night; the morning meal is not so important. When 
the bar^t comes to the door (of course with the bride- 
groom) the father of the latter gets a present frxtm that 
of the bride ; this pre^nt may consist of rupees or gold- 
mohurs according to the cirounist&Qces of the mao. 
When the meal is over, the barit is sent over to its 
quarters. After being entertained one or two days 
more afterthe wedding, the bar^t proceeds to itshcoae 
with the new couple. When they arrive in their town 
or vill^e, they consult their priest; if the time be aus- 
picious, the'uew married young people go into the house; 
butif not, they go into another dwelling until a good 
time arrives. As soon as an auspicious moment offera 
itself, the bride and the bridegroom are both seated 
in a palanquin and brought to the door of the house, 
the married women singing nuptial sc«igs at the time. 
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When they arrive at the door, barley and paddy are 
wftived over the pair to remove any unseen evil that 
may be tbreatening them; they go in now, and after 
they have performed some pooja, their knot, which was 
tied before they entered the house, is loosened. 

On an auspicious day, the shed is taken up, and the 
straw, &c., are carried by a woman of the barber caste 
in a basket to a field outside the village, and there 
left; vomen follow her singing, both when she goes 
ftnd returns. The same is done to the shed at the 
bride's house. After a week or so, when an auspicioua 
time offers itself, the bride returns to her parents, with 
■whom she lives to the time of the gaunl This takes 
plaee sooner or later according to the age of the bride 
aa we have just said. When the bride has, after the 
gauni, liTed with her husband's family for some 
months or a year, she agfun visits her parents and lives 
with them for some months. Her leaving her parents 
for the second time is called Saund and this also is at- 
tended with some ceremony. She continues to live al- 
ternately with her husband's family and her parents for 
some years. These frequent visits are however pre- 
vented when the distance between the homes of the 
two parties is very great, or when her parents are in 
straitened circumstances, or when there are not sever- 
al women in the family and her cares and household 
duties require her presence at home. When none of 
these oaiises operate, the bride continues to see her 
parents every now and then, till she becomes a mother 
of several children, and the core of these children, and 
the declining years of the old people of the house leave 
her no time to go over to her parents often. 
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Such kre the nuptial cei-emoniea of the Hindooi, 
with which we hara been tryiog the patieooe of ^m 
leader!' 



CHAPTER XV. 

KiTAh AND TUHERAL CBBEUONIBa. 

A WODUUI In tils taaulj'inj for the Erat time — Wbti thej d» 
when aobildu barn—Ciibattee, or the oeremoaf of tha sixth 
itj — DathauQ, or Uie rite of the tenth or eleventh 6a.y — Tha 
■ame of the uzUi month — Ceremony of sh&ving the chUd— 
Funeral rites— People near death— What U dons oa tt peiaoa'i 
death— The man that iet« fire to the funeral [uls — What is dooe 
by hia rdfttioiu— Hie elevenUi day aftw death— Uarriage of » 
fair of etXvm — BaUi made for tlie deceued — Dinners given to 
Brahmini — shaving — A lamp lightedoudleft in a field — Srddb 
— Offering of balls at a place called Qayi. 

When a woman ia in the fifth or seventh month of 
her pregnancy for the first time, a place is oonsecrated 
and OanoBh is worshipped there ; then a ooooaout, a 
betelnut, and some batiahaa are put into the lap of 
the woman. This ia to congratulate her for the ap. 
proaohing period when she is to become a mother. 

Not Mtiafied with wuting time and money in their own and 
tiieir ebiMrsn's weddings, people celebrate alno, whnt they oall, 
the Uarriage of an orchard. In this rits. a plant of the Cham- 
belee (Jasminum grandiflorum) is carried round a maagoe tree 
of a neiriy planted raongoe grave aeveral times with the perfur- 
uaiwe bj the priest's help of the presoribed nuptial oeremoniea 
and the lunial expenditure. The marriage of the image of Tha- 
hoof with the saored shrub Toolthtt baa been msntioaed before, 
WdU Are also married. A more nonsensical thing than Buoh 
nuptial odebiations perhaps never entered a mne man's bead J 
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Wliera t, woman thinks that the time of her oonfin«- 
ment has arrired, a midwife ia, of course, sent for to 
attend her. These midirirea are women of the lowest 
olaas but one. Women of the Utmily are also about 
her to give her any assistance that may be neoessaiy. 
Whea a child is bom, partioular rejoicii^ is made if it 
be A son ; the parents are on this aocount, ooograta- 
lated bj their frieuds, and women sing songs suitabU 
to die ocoaaion, beating a drum at the same time. 
They do not rejoice so much at the birth of a 
girl ; they do not however neglect her, but take aU 
the care of her thnt they would of a boy, and women 
also sing with the drum. The Hindoos never clothe 
a new bora ohild till the sixth day, but after bathing 
it, oaver it with a piece of linen. The woman Vho 
has been oonSned drinks a preparation of ghee or oil 
and some spices for a few days, to strengthen her, and 
for the same purpose, gets the midwife to anoint and 
rub her body with oil for some days. Superstitions, 
are also praotised to keep away evil. 

Very soon after the birth of achili^ tho family pries 
or astrologer (which is. the same person) ia called for,, 
who by his art pretends to tell in a general way with- 
out seeing either the child or its mother, the com- ■ 
pleiion and make of the former, aud any marks tbat 
it may hare on it3 hody, and alaa tbu condition at the 
time, of the latter. Ha also pretends to tell, what 
things aud what kind of things are in :he room, wher» 
the woman has been con&ned.* He then professes to. 

* Should ftnj oae ba bold enough to question the priest in ra- 
fud to tba ndotakea which he, of course, makes ia deaeribiog^ 
l3u ooodmon ol th* metber, chQd, tee., even in a general wu 
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foretell )iow much bappinesa and misery will fall to the 
ehure of the child through life, and when it is likely to 
die. After this Ganesh and the planets are worshipped, 
and the astrologer and other Brahmins get money and 
bataahas after they have put a mark on their foreheads. 
Presents of money are also made to some other people. 
On the third day, the woman oomes out into the yard 
with the child in her lap, with her face towards tfae 
Sun, drops a few barley grains from her hand, presents 
her worship to the Sun, and then goes in again. On 
the sixth day, they have what is called thecAAoMMj 
it means the ceremony of the nxth day, and is most 
important. A younger brother of the woman's hus- 
band puts an arrow in her hand, and with the child in 
her lap and the arrow in her baud, brings her out in- 
to the yard ; but shortly after takes her liaick into the 
room in the same way; the arrow is then shot inside 
the house toward tlie roof by the man, who gets a pre- 
sent of money and jewels. Those, who can eat with 
the family, are entertained, and all the people rejoice. 
Women sing with the use of the drum and also dance 
among themselves. For the last live days, the woman 
has been undean, and except the women who attended 
her no one has touched ber ; but now she bathes and 
is purified , and from this day sbe can go out of ber 
room. At night the ladies of the family make a d«^ 
of mud, fix it against the wall, and worship it; then 
some things are put on the person of the child, suofa 
as clothes, rings on its wrists and andes, and a line 
round its waist, if it be a boy. A certain god is be- 
lieved to come on ibis day and write the child's fot- 

be can s&y, that' the exact moment at tbe cliiM'a brith was not 
tuld him, and hence the miataka. This ia > eaie and surs hole 
to escape through m people hare n< 
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tune ou its forehead. On the tenth or eleventh day 
they have the daihaun. The prieBt consecrates a place, 
worships Ganesh and the planets, bums incense, and 
then namea the child according to the planet under 
which it was born. Then the priest and other Brah- 
mins get some presents, and these with the relations 
and friends of the family are entertained with food. 
On the twenty seventh day, which has some thing to 
do with an arrangement in the heavenly bodies, they 
get water from twenty seven wells, and leaves of twenty 
seven different kinds are put into a small earthen jag 
of twenty seven tnbea, which the potter miikes for them 
on purpose. After this, incense is burned ; when this 
is over, the following ceremony is pai-forraed. An awn- 
ing is made with a blanket, under which the parents are 
made to ait with the child ; the water of the earthen 
jug is then poured on the top of the blanket, passing 
through which, it falls on them. When the water has 
been all poured, they come out, bathe in separate 
plaJies, and change their clothes. A fter this some more 
ceremonies are performed, which we need not describe. 

In the sixth month, they have what is called, the 
Aimpraeliun, which consists in making the child taate 
food ; because hitherto it has been living only on milk. 
Some rice is cooked with milk and sugar; it is first 
offered to a god, and then a little of it is put into the 
child's mouth. Henceforth it can take sweetmeats into 
its mouth, and a little food also if necessary. At 
this time they also perform the ceremony of the 
IfuMdwar * to keep away evil from the infant. After 
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this comes the rite of shnTing the child. In tbe firs^ 
third, fifth, or any such odd year, tliey generally go to ■ 
certain fnir and in an au:ipici(m3 time, nnd about tiM 
tompleof agod, havetlie cliildahuTed/w thefint tdmt. 
On this occasion the barher gets a pretty haudaonie pre- 
sent. 

We nov turn our attention to the funeral oereraonies. 
When a sick person is supposed to be near death, 
they plaster oi* consecrate a spot in tlie romn 
with oowdting, spread some coosi arais there, and 
lay the dying poraun on it witli his bed clothes. On 
this oooasioLi, tliose wlio are able, present a black cow 
or money equiv.ileiit to its wortli to the Gaagd pooUer 
Brahmin, a man who has to do with Hindoo corpses. 
Some who are we^Uthy give much more. They also 
put the leaves of the saured toolshee and the holy wa- 
ter of the Ganges into the month of the dying man 
and place the small image of the god Saligram on 
hia breast ; and some who do not do bo, only take the 
water of the Ganges into their mouth, and repeat, fidm. 

The Hindoos bum their dead. On the death of a 
man, his son or whoever is to set fire to the funeral 
pile, makea a ball of some dough of birley flour and 
puts it into the right hand of the corpse. Then its 
(the corpse's) relations make a frame work of bamboos, 
spread some straw on it, and on the straw a new and 
white piece of linen, and after wrapping the corpse in 
a white cloth, lay it on the frame work e^d cover it 
with a clean sheet or a shawl according to the ^roum- 
Btaooes of the fhmily. Nov fonr men take it up, and 
as th^ oany it to the river side or the burning plaoa 
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continue repeating, " Sdm, Rdm, gal hcUn ; Edm, Edm, 
tat kain ;" that is, ItSm is true, l!Sm is true. On their 
way to the pkce where they burn the body, they lay 
down the corpse oace, and the mai(, wlio is to set fire 
to the funeral pile, puts again a ball of barley flour 
into its hand ; when this ia done they proceed on. 

When they arrive on the spot, they bo place the dead 
man that his head is toward* the north and his feet 
to the south. After thi?, they bathe him in the sheet 
ia which he ia wr.ipped, and place him on the funend 
pile. Then they put a little gold and clarified butter 
into bis moutb. A little chandan wood is put on him 
aod on that some more commou wood. 



Then the person, who has to set fire to the pile, has 
himself shaved in every part of his head and face, ex- 
cepting the cue on his head, and from this time for ten 
days touches nobody. If the peraon deaeased, whether 
a male or female, he youngar than the man who seta 
fire, he does not sh ive his wbiakera. Whan the body 
is half consumed they pour a little ghee on the head 
and break it with b.imbooa, which is by no means an 
affectionate and reipectful treatment. When the 
body is almost con iumsd, they quench the fire with 
the water of the Uaiigas, arid throw the body into the 
river. Then they clean the place wliere the body baa 
been burned, and write on it Ham, llam; then atatittle 
distance from the spot, the barber sticks a blade of 
the grass called Kooaa on the ground, and all the people 
bathe and tlirow on it til£injali, (water with certuiii seeds 
in it,) and the Pandit makes them repeat soinething. 
When all have bathed, they come to the door of the 
house of the deceased, chaw the bitter leaves of a 
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very bitter tree, calkd the N'eemb, aDd also a few grains 
of barley witli the leaves ; then wash their mouth, 
ftud after remaining there for a few niinutea' go home. 
Those people, that live at a distance fro:n the Gangea, 
oannot avfiil themwlves of its holy Wiiter ; so after 
breaking tlio head of the deceased as just said they 
come home. After one or two days, his relations go 
there, pick up all the boaes, and bring them home, 
where they are kept ; whenever any relation or rela- 
tions go to bathe in the Ganges, they carry them, and 
throw them into the river. 

This is one of the rites, which are performed for the 
Bitivatioa of the deceased. Among the BrahraiuB the 
burning of the dead body and the ceremonies that fol- 
luw are not performed before the Jaygo Pahit or in- 
vestiture with the sacred cord ; and among people of 
other castes not before marriage. 

The person who sets fire to the funeral pile, sleeps 
on the ground for eleven days, and the people of hia 
family for the same period live on cakes baked on coals, 
and on oord and rice. For eleven days they do not 
eat any thing cooked in an iron vessel. The man that 
sets fire makes a pi»d or ball every day, till the tenth 
on that day, he takes them all and goes to a river, a 
temple, or a grove, and there cooks rice and n 
makes balls of the dish, and puts them on the grot 
On these balls they put some ghamrd (a wild plant,) 
khasa (the sweet smelling root of a grass,) and sweet- 
meats, and poor on them a libation of milk and water, 
burn incense of ghee, and light a lamp before them. 
They believe that when a person dies he becomes an 
evil spirit, bnt by these ceremonies he becomes better 
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audhftppier. .For ten days after a mftn'a death, all 
his relations i^fluding the women, bathe nnd offer 
til^njali; and for the same period, they fanni a lamp 
in an earthen pot, and suspend it to a ptepul tree ; 
tbey also suspend a large earthen pot full of water ; 
the latter has a very amnW hole, through which the 
Winter gradnally drips awa^. This water is to qiiench 
the deail man's thirst ; the lamp is to show bitii the 
water ; and the tUditjali is to gain him an admittance 
into heaven. 

On the eleventh day, they have the ceremonies of 
the SMUasha. The Mahd Brahmin, who has to do 
with the dead, comes to the house of the deceased, where 
the man, that set tire to the funeral pile, washes his 
feet, puts a mark on his forehead, and makes him pre- 
sents, consisting of a cow, vessels, clothes, jewels, a 
bed-stead with bed, grain, olarified butter, oil, sweet- 
meats, fiiiits, an umbrella, a pair of shoes ; in short, 
all those things which a man uses while living. Rupees 
and gold-mohurs are also given, and those who are 
very rich, give tents, palanquins, horses, elephants 

Those, who observe what is called the hrikhol surff, 
marry a pair of calves with one or two ceremonies. 
They brand the male calf on the hinder parts with cer- 
tian marks, and let him go free ; this is the animal 
that in course of time becomes so fat and furious, and 
is called a sacred bull* The female calf is presented 

* As theae aniraalB Bometimea gat troublBBome ■□<! dBngerOua 
M the public, it woiiid cot be a bnd plan to bnve them regia- 
tered in the Msgiatrate'a Court by the parties vbo let them 
liKwe, nnd hold them roapousible for the miachieE that they 
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to the Habi Brahmin. Then tbay oook riA and 'mift 
iD sixteen different places, and £aake -sixteeti balls Of 
the fockl. A aniall altar is made, and sometbing Si 
npeated by the Brahmins; while the rerMs are be- 
ing repeated, the balls are ptaood oo the aUer ; sonas 
ghamra and khass are then put on the balls, an incense 
•of ghee is burnt, and a lamp lighted beforb them. A 
WnatI pot full of water ia also placed there. All this 
^ for the UBe'of the departed spirit. 

After this, rioe and milk are again cooked in two 
different places ; of one of these proparatioaa, one ball 
ia made for the deceased ; and of the other, three ; of 
these latter, one is meant for the graud-fathor of the 
man who set fire to the funeral pile, another for ha 
great-grand-father, and the tbird for his great-great- 
grand-father. These balls are then bathed with water ; 
and chandan, rice, toulsliee, flowers, food, clothes, and 
'money are offered to them. By this ceremony, the 
departed spirit is admitted into the society of its an- 
cestors. Then the man, who set fire to the funeral pile, 
gives a present to the Maha Brahmin, who blesses 
him. After this the Paudit burns iucense in the 
house of the deceased ; now the man who set fire, puta 
on his full dress and salutes his relations and friends. 
From this day, they can eat food cooked in iron 
utensil. On the thirteenth day, they give a dinner t« 
thirteen Brahmins, and make them presents of vessels, 
clothes, staves, eboes, umbrellas, &Q. Then incense is 
turned and a cow is given in alms ; from this day, 
people of this family can eat with their friends. 

From the Am&was ^end of the moonlit fbrtnight) of 
that month on every amiiwaa, thirty jug fulls of water 
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&re oSered to a^epul ti«e, wbich ia coDsiderad u- 
ored. On the twelfth amitwas, they ^ve a dinner to 
tardive Brahmins, and make them presents of veBsela 
and clothes. On an ani^was of the fourth year, they 
again give a dinner to fgur Brahmim and make them 
the usual presents, 

When a man or woman dies, people of all castes 
ebare themselves on the third and fifth day, and then 
bathe. In the third and fifth months, they light a lamp 
with eaator oil and leave it in a field, and give a dinner 
to their relations atid friends. In the time of the 
Pittur Pukbsh (noticed before among the festivals) 
thay offer water to their anueators for fifteen days, and 
OQ-the date of the father's death perform soiie ceremo- 
ni99 called the Srddh, and invite brahmins to a dinner. 
Those who are possessed of means, also go to a place 
called Qaya, and there offer balls for their ancestors 
and give a good deal to Brahmins. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

MANNISnS AND CUSTOMS WITH BBO&RD TO THB 
DtPPERBHT 3BAS0N3. 

Number of laaaoni— The Hindoo year— FalUnj of tesra* — 
Spring — H;irvsat — Hot wiuda— How thed«y passed— Night — 

Cooling diitiks — Dost etorma — Approach of tlie niaj seasoit — 
3utaetimes late— lU nrrival— Ap[>«iraaceB of the surface of U» 
Ktrth— Fields attended to— Brooks and rivers anell — Women 
Bwiiig — Weather sometimaa oppresaive — Sic!iiiees — Cold aea- 
Bcin— Winter atuHa -Fire— Hindoo division of time — Whence 
they date tbeir time. 

Hindoo books divide the year into six seasons; but 
people commonly speak of them as tliree, that is, the 
hoi, rainy, and cold; the other three are the ooiB' 



The Hindoo year commences about the middle of 
March. A few weeks before this, they have a holy- 
day, called the Baaant. noticed before ; about this 
time, the cold weather is about to take its leave aud 
Spring to set in. When Spring does arrive after some 
time with its full exhilirating influence, people's hearts 
are light and glad, and the approach of the Holee 
festival, one of their greatest holy-days adds much to 
this happiness. In the course of a few days, this 
festival arrives, and the Hindoos are mad with pleasure^ 
At or a little before this, they lay aside their winter 
clothes, and put on white raiment. 

In at! intensely cold countries, leaves of trees fall off 
in autumn, but here it is otherwise ; we have the 
Pu^kwr or tailing of leaves in Spring. All the old leaves 
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of trees fall off in the couree of a few weeks. While 
the old leaves are falling off, uew ones are coming out, 
and trees here uever appear so bare and desolate na 
they do in winter in cold countriei. At this time 
Bhoaijees or people whT paroh grain are seen going 
about, looking somowhat like the chimney-sweepers 
of Europe, collecting the dry leases and oirryhig them 
in large bundles on their heads. They heat their 
ovena with these leaves. In the course of a few days, 
the trees are attired in their new raiment, which is to 
last them through the year in all its vicissitudes <>f 
hot and dusty winds, a poiverful sun, heavy rains, and 
piercing cold ; and they are as fresh and green as 
e^er ; and it ia a great marcy that Providence has 
ordered it ao, that tlioy should have their new leaves 
&s soon they lose their old ones. Were they to 
remain bare through the hot season, as trees general- 
ly do in European countries in winter, the sufferings of 
man and beast from the direct raya and the powerful 
heat of the Sun would be dreadful. They are of lery 
great comfort to all creatures. 

At this time also a great many trees blossom and 
the fields of wheat and barley and other grains are fast 
ripening for the reaper, and the air is perfumed with 
their sweet aud refreshing odour. In some places 
there are large tracts of laud, covered with the DMb 
(Butea Frondosa ;) it blossoms at this time and has a 
large red flower ; this tree is from three to six feet 
high, and the whole tract of land eeems, on account of 
its flower, to be glowing with Are. The sight is ex- 
tremely pleasing ; according to an Asiatic, it " increases 
by contrast the paleness of the unhappy lover's face, 
and the air of Spring faus the Qame of love." Happi- 
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nesB ieems to pervade uature at this time of tha 
yoKT. Groves we enlivened by the sungs of the 
feathered tribe ; the dove goes on with its cooing th« 
whole 6&y ; sparrows and other birds are od the wing 
about huuses and the groves, from sunrise to sunset ; 
and butterfliea are alse \yuay ia gardens. The things 
which chiefly conspire to make man happy, are, ths 
departure of the cold weather, the odoriferous atmoa- 
phers that be breathes, the approach of harvest, and 
the pleasure that he eipects from the use of differeat 
sorts of new grain. A few weeks after the comnienee* 
ment of spring, the fields are r>pe for harve:st, and 
agriculturists, with all the members of their families 
4nd sometimes hired labourers too, are engaged about 
them in reaping them. 

After the fields are reaped and the grain thrashed 

anddispoBedofwput away, the majority of the country 
people ore pretty idle for about two months until tha 
rainy season sets in, for on account of the intense and 
powerful heat of the Sun, ^nd the parched and dry stata 
of the earth, they can do nothing nbjut their fielda 
During this time, some of them who are strongly dispos- 
ed to he dishonest, having nothing to engage then^ 
hetake themselves to bui^Iary and highway robbery. 

^bout the middle of April or beginning of May, 
furious hot winds begin to blow from the west. They 
begin to blow hard from about ten in the morning snd 
last till about five in the afternoun ; or sometimes till 
sun set, which is as late as seven ; and now and then 
at the hottest part of the season, continue blowingthd 
whole night also. These hot winds are healthful to 
people so long as they remtun inside their houses of 
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do not expose theroBelvea to them. They are fleroeat 
and hottest about tlie beginaing of June, and are at 
tbat time often fiital to travellers who are exposed t« 
them for honra ; travellers drop donn suddenly and 
die if relief be not administered soon. Though many 
travellers go during the night to avoid the hot ninda 
and ths almost scorching heat of the Sun, yet n great 
many ttuvel during the day also. This subject is 
spoken of in the chapter on the mode of performing 
a journey. When a person is ovej'powered by the hot 
winds they roast in hot asheB two or three smtill unripe 
mangoes which are at this time found on maugoe 
trees ; wlien they become soft, they are broken and 
mixed with a Kttle cold water, which is give:i to the 
man to drink. It gives the desired relief when 
recourse is had to it in time. Hot winds are very 
injurious, when a person has a light covering on his 
body and the skin is exposed to their fierceness for 
some time ; but they would not hurt him were he to 
oover his body and head well with a thich quilt or 
iKnne other such impervious stuff. 



As the days are very long in summer, and the great 
beat does not allow them to be engaged in work the 
vhole day, the Hindoos take a good long nap during 
the day; this they do after breakfast, which at this 
time of the year is generally over before twelve. 
When the nap is over, if the hot winds allow, somo 
of them Kit under a large tree in the village or town, 
and talk about different things, such as the state of 
the weather, something going on in the village, cattle, 
&c. These are generally agriculturiats, who have 
nothing particular to do. Tradesmen and merchanta 
axe ei^ged is their shops. 
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lu the hot Beaeon, they cannot sleep inride theif 
houses, on account of the suSocating heat. A fev, 
ukuBtly men, ileep «n the top of their houses ; a great: 
nuiny in their yar^ and on the second story of tfaeir 
houBea, which is more airy ; some in the streets, or on 
the platforms and in verandahs at the doors of their 
court yards; and some near their cattle if they 
be iu a separate place. The nigbts being short, and 
tlieir dinner late as usual, they get only a short sleep 
at night. A great part of it before and after dinun 
they spend in smoking, talking, telling stories, and 
Hinging. While singing they generally have the in- 
strument ciilled Khtnjree, mentioned before, Sevenil 
of them unite in this amusement and pass one or two 
hours alter dinner. 

Those v.ho can aiford, use cooling drinks in this 

seaaou. Besides sugar and water, these cooling drinks 
have in them, rose wiiter, Iwaon juice, pomegranite 
juice, the juice of the Falsa, (a small, red, sweet, and 
cooling berry raised in gardens,) the fruit of the Tama- 
rind tree, and some other things, all to be had in the 
markets. There are some other things, which the 
poorer people also use for their comfort; the principal 
of these is the water melon raised in the country in 
great abundance. They have also the Kukree, a sort 
of cucumber, which is also cooling and plentiful. The 
musk melon too is extensively raised and sold at this 
time of the year; it is not cooling however but on the 
contrary injurious, when taken in eiceas, especially in 
the hottest weather. 

Aa the heat becomes more oppressive, people cover 
themselves as lightly aa possible; those who can 
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afford, use the thiuneat stuffs for their clothing, and 
all, when at home, divest themselves of those pieces 
that are, by the custom of the couatry, tliought un- 
necessary for the purposes of decency at home ; — in 
other words, they put off their coats, turbans and 
other pieces, and have on them only their dhoteea and 
light caps. 

In the dry season, we have frequent dust storms. 
One of the most furious of these storms is a very grand 
sight. Tliey almost always rise iu the west, and whea 
there is one ou an extensive scale, one end of it seems 
to touch the north pole, and the other the south. It 
gets darker aud darker, as it rises higher ; the feather- 
ed tribe are terrified at it, and indeed a great num- 
ber of them perish, when it comes in its greatest fury. 
We have notice of a storm one or two hours befora 
its arrival. When it gets pretty high, it is an awful 
eight and seems to threaten the surface of the earth 
with utter destruction. Before it has actually arrived, 
people call out to their neighbours to put out all their 
tires. It is a great mercy that fire very seldom breaks 
out at the time of a storm ; else the deatructiou of hu- 
man and animal Life and property would be really in- 
calculable. When the storm does arrive it roars and 
rages with the greatest fury, and seems as if it were pow- 
erfid enough to carry eveiy thing before it. It makes 
the strongest trees strain ; in fact, some of them are 
torn up by the roots and carried away to some distance ; 
eowsand other domesticanimala are sometimes thrown 
into wells ; mankind would also suffer in the same 
manner, only they shelter themselves. The storm 
carries such a vast quantity of dust with it that the 
Ught of day is actually turned into the darknees of 
R 
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night These doat etorms oomin^iee ia the afterooon 
about four or five o'clock ; and when oae eomes with 
■uoh great power laats for some hours. But auob 
gsoeedingly furiouB atorma are rttre. We generaUj 
have those that are pretty poverful, and at the aame 
time do not do much damage. These may be called 
the ordinary duet Btonns of this country. Id them 
boys run about the streets and play, and are quite 
ankusad with the dust and wiud. These also aary 
quoh a great quantity of dust with them, that bo- 
thiug oan be seen even at the distaoce of a few yards for 
some time. H^hway robbers have a very good oppcs- 
tunity during storms. Travellers are often overtaken 
by them and robbed ; and they cannot be apprehended, 
beoauae they cannot be seen in the storm. Kven a 
^ithful Police is not of much use in such cases, unless 
lometbing belonging to the traveller be accidentally 
discovered in the house of the robber. Storms are of 
the greatest possible use to people ; the noxious atmoe- 
phers of the confined houses, and the filthy vsppiirs 
of the narrow and dirty lanes and streets are cwried 
away, and the element of the breathof life is made 
pure and wholesome. Were it not for these storms, 
thousands would probably be carried off by sickness 
arising from foul and noisome vapours, especially in all 
eitiet, whose streets are narrow and confined and at the 
•ame time very populous. It is in the hot season that 
ah(^era generally breaks out and carries oEf thousands. 

Towards the latter part of May and the beginning 
of June, the beat becomes intense, especially whra 
there is no wind stirring. To get some relief, people 
voBtly bathe at this time twice a day. Cities that 
stood on iha bsjiks of mem send out daring the hct^ 
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test part of the sQaBon tbousanda of tlieir inhabitants 
in the momitig and particularly in tbe evening, who 
regale theraselveii with long baths in the rivers. About 
the middle of June thunder is heard growling in the 
skies ; it gives the poorer part of the population notice 
of the approach of the rains, and warns them to repair 
their thatches and prepu-o suitable shelter for them- 
Selvea and their cattle. 

Tbe rainy season is commonly reckoned from the 
latter part of June, though it often sets in a fortnight 
before. Sometimes the rains are not timely, though 
plenty of clouds are now and then seen in the skies. 
Grain gets very dear and the poorer part of the com- 
munity feel the effects of this rise. A famine ia dread- 
ed and the part of the country where this dryness jin- 
Tails is ia great consternation ; and robberies are also 
more frequent There are some people, who in the 
time of plenty buy up a good deal of com, and at this 
time of scarcity sell it to great advantage; their profits 
are two or three fold. When the rains are not timely, 
it is believed and complained by some among the Hin- 
doos that these men have buried under ground some 
water in eartben pots, and that that, keeps the rains 
h&ek. 

By the scorching rays of the Sun during the prece^ng 
three or four months, the earth becomes quite parched, 
and when the rains set in, it drinks with avidity the 
precious element. The atmosphere is cooled, and all 
nature rejoices at its timely supply. Man and beast 
are both delighted ; trees are washed and refreshed, 
and grass and plants spring out of the earth and cover 
it like a green carpet. The whole face of Nature ia 
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changed and bappinesa pervades the land. Tfaidc 
clouds cover the heavens, and sometimes the sun is 
not seen for days. The lightning flashes aud the thun- 
der growls Id the skies, and both are most eublime, 
especially at night. Sometimes it rains incessantly 
for days and nights. All the ponds and lakes in the 
country are filled, as are also all tlie brooks and smal- 
ler rivulets of water, which makes travelling out in the 
country difficult and sometimes dangerons, it having 
no roads and bridges. Besides the Grand Trunk Road, 
that runs through the country from east to west, 
there are branch roads between the different civil and 
military stations ; these as well as the Trunk road 
have bridges and are quite safe for travelling ; but 
this is not the case all over the country, Wlien the 
rains are unusually heavy and iucesjaut all over the 
country, the largest rivers overflow their banks, and 
sweep off a great many villages and cause a great des- 
truction of life and property. Peacocks at this time 
in an especial manner enliven groves and forests with 
their loud notes ; and this is also the season, when 
Hindoo women, or according to an Asiatic "thousands 
of nympha in dresses of all colours" swing with songs 
suitable to the occasion. These swings are suspended 
from trees as well as high posts. Whenever there is 
no wind or breeze stirring and it is not raining, the 
steam that escapes out of the heated earth is almost 
suffocating. This makes snakes run out of their holes 
and creep into houses aud bite people whenever they 
come in their way. 

As soon as the rainy-season sets In, agriculturists 
begin to bestir themselves about their fields. They 
surround ihem with little banks to prevent the rain 
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from mnnmg out, and plough them twice or thrice at 
the first to let the earth soak iu as muuh raia aa it can. 
At this time also farmere settle with their landholdera 
for the ensuing year, and get writteu ^reementa about 
their fields; these doouments are called Putta*. The 
oommeaoement of the rains is the beginning of the 
agricultural year. 

Sometimea towards the latter part of the rainy 
season, that is about September and October, there is 
an entire cessation of the rains. This canaes a change 
in the weather and inalces it very warm, which brings on 
general sickness, and fever and chi^iera attack pea- -* 
pie. The religious excitement of the women of certain 
parts of the country rises to a high pitch, and they 
Bet out for the worship of Hurdeo, mentioned before, 
and also of other gods and goddesses. 

In November, people begin to think of making 
warm clothes for the cold season. These clothes al- 
most invariably consist of various sorts of chintz which 
is manufactured in difierent parts of the country and 
also imported from Europe. Wealthy cloth merehants 
always manage to have a good timely supply of dif- 
ferent culd weather stuffs from Calcutta and other 
places. They generally sell them by wholesale to re- 
tailers, from whom the mass of the community supply 
themselves. The sorts of winter stuffs that people 
purchase for their ccats and quilts are of course accor- 
ding to tbeir circumstances. The cloths that the 
mass of the population get for their coats are made of 
cotton thread ; they are lined with some sort of co- 
loured linen, and stuffed with cotton by a class called 
DKooniyaa, who are in great request at this time of 
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the year This it the season also when tailore mate 
a good deal, and aie working the whole day and a good 
part of the night too. Most of these ouats are pre- 
pared with great taste acoording to the fancy of the 
wearer ; all the edges are always lined with yellow, 
red, or green, to make the coat appear more beautiful 
by oontrast. The higher and wealthier ulaeses gene- 
rally have the long coat, and all the others the short one; 
both are noticed before, To cover themselves at night 
people have quilts and blankets ; the latter are most- 
ly of a ooarae kind and used only by the poor ; the 
former are of different qimlities and can be used by 
all from the peasant to the prince. These quilts 
are of various sorts of calicoes, all prepared in the 
country. They an also lined with some coloured li- 
uea, beautified with suitable edging, and stu&d with 
a good deal of cotton. A great many poor countiy 
people during the cold season spread under them the 
straw of a small grain, which keeps them wajm and 



To cover themselves during the day, besides coat^ 
people have something to throw over them. Th» 
poor have either coarse blankets or long and {setty 
wide ^heeta of coarse linen sewed double ; those who 
are in better circumstances have a thin woollen stuff 
coloured red or green. Among people living in cities 
tlie cold weather ia said to shew the real circumstances 
of a person. If he is really well off, he has stiperiw 
warm clothing and a good valuable shawl about him, 
(for some people buy only old shawls ;) but If not, he 
has only what those in middling circumstances use. 
This criterion, however, does not hold with regard to 
country people; every thing is among tltem was 
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mmple and uapretending, — the licbest Zarmnddrt 
haviag for an upper covering uothing but a red or 
green Loee, a, thin woollen stuff. 

. I>uring this season they also have fires in their 
yards or public rooms, or in streets. A fire is mads 
bj digging a hole in the ground aad filling it with 
every thing that can be burned, suoh as dry cowdung, 
Btraw, email pieces of sticks, leaves of trees, &o. Boys 
and girls are seen at this time of the year going about 
and collecting all these thii^ to make fires in the 
mornings and evenings. Ten or twelve pereous sit 
round the fire in the mornings and evenings and after 
dinner^ smoking and chatting and constantly disturbing 
the fire with some thing. 

The Hindoo division of time is as follows : — 
They have four watches in the day, and the same 
number in the night j these are called pahart. The 
ferst watch of the day commence at six, the second 
at nine, the third at twelve, and the fourth at three ; 
and in the same manner, those of the night. The 
day and night together are also divided into sixty 
smaller portions, called gkareet ; so that each of the 
eight pahars oonsists of seven and a half gharees. 
They have twelve months in the year, which are called 
Chyte, fiyes&kh, Jeth, Asarh, Sawwun, Bh&don, Koo- 
v&t, E&tik, Aghun, Poos, M&gh, Fitgoon, Each 
month has thirty days. Half the month when the 
Moon shines is called the Oojeeald pdkh, and the other 
half, which is dark, the Atidherd pdkh. The days of 
the week are, Itw^, (Sunday,) Somb&r, Kai^;al, 
Soodh, Brabaspat, Shooker, Saneechar. Of these 
Mouday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are avw 
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piotous, and the rest tlie ooDtraiy, thou^ Sandaj ii 
their most saored day. 

The; date their time from the reign of Bikann4ditt 
one of their wisest, best and greateat kings. The present 
year is the Nineteen hundred and twenty ninth. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

aDPEBBTITIOHB AND PBOVEBSS. 

Sae«iiag— MentioniDK the nume of the aniiDal monke; in tha 
morniag — Sslliog for the firat timaiu thedaj — A fat child not 
to be called fat — A child's name not to be msntioued in the 
night — tie. — to. — Froverbe — What ia said vrben oDe U dietremed 
and forlorn — Begirding ingratitude— Buin b; discontentment 
— Hypoci-iey— fto.'— Sc .—Ac. 

Each of these subjects would fill a voJume. Super- 
stition hourly govema the life of a Hindoo, and 
Proverbs are also most frequently repeated in couTer- 
Bation. We shall mention only a few of both. 

If a person is about to commence a work or set out 
for some place, and hears somebody sneeze, he will 
stop for a few minutes. Sneezing is considered a. bad 
omen, and Hindoos believe, if they do not mind it, 
they are sure to fail in their undertaking. 

If they hear the word ^wnrfer (a monkey) early in 
the morning, they think it ia very unlucky, and believe 
they are not Ukely to get any thing to eat during the 
day. And yet the monkey is one of their most saowl 
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and highly respected animals. This is one of their 
maaj incoiiHiateuciea. 

If a persoD go early in the morning to a shop and 
want any thing on credit, he would never get it. Shop- 
keepers believe, if they give the flrtt article that is 
sold in the moruing on credit, it would bo a very bad 
omen, and they would be unlncky the whole day. Even if 
thecustomerbea particular friend, they will never make 
the first bargain on credit, but will tell him to come 
after a wtiile. The first cash bargain is called Jiohnee. 

When you see a fat child, you must not make the 
remark that it is fat. They say, this would be looking 
on the child with an evil eye and wishing it to become 
\e&a. Women are peculiarly sensitive on thia point, 
and perhaps there is no other way of offending them 
more with regard to their children, and it is probably 
Tith tbem that this superstition originated. 

When they believe their children have been looked 
on with an evil eye by somebody, they take a little chaff, 
iait, hi., in their hand, wave them round the child 
twice or thrioa, and tlirow them into the fire, Thia, 
according to them, will remove any evil that may be 
impending over the child by the evil aiglit. A mother 
would he glad to be told that her child is very poorly 
and does not thrive, though this were not tlie case. 
Very often when a woman is asked how a child does, 
she begins a long plaintive story about its imagined 
sufieriugs ; she says, it eats nothing, does not sleep 
well, and cries much j she is doing for it ail she can, 
but it does not thrive ; &o. And yet nothing may be 
the matter with the child. 
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A ohUd's name miiat not be mentioned in the night 
for fear an owl ehould hear it. They believe, if lui 
owl happens to hear it, he would repeat it every night, 
and with this repetition the child would pine away 
and die. Ihey are terrified when they hear an oirl 
hooting about them in the night, and always scare it 
away when it ia on their house or on a tree about 
them. Thay believe its hooting portends death. 

A child must not be allowed t^i see a looking glam 
before it has teethed ; they think, this would make it 
fiufler dreadfully while teething. 

There ia a word Boykdnd, which means to exttngniA 
and ava be used for fire and lamps. They use it for 
the fonner, bat not for the latter ; doing so for the 
latter would be ominous to the life of the husband. 
They, that is men and women, both believe, that the 
husband, the lamp of tho family, would die by using 
this word. Two or three others answer in its place, 
A lamp must not be blown out with the month. 

Seeing an oil-man early in the morning is considered 
TCry unlucky, as also people of a notoriously bad 
character. When a Hindoo gets into some serioiiB 
trouble during the day, or any evil befalls him, he says, 
" What wretch's face did I happen to see early this 
mOTningl" When a jackal howls or cries towards momr 
ing, they believe somebody has died. 

The word Simp (a snake) must not be mentioned in 
the night ; it ia too bad to escape the lips during the 
daiknesa of the night, and ia according to the Hindoos, 
sure to bring it near. When they have occasion to 
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mention the reptile at night they o&ll it keerd, which 
tseans both a reptile and a worm. The name of the 
volf also is for the same reason not mentioned at night. 
When people apealt of him, the; wU him, a janiwar, 
•N animal. 

When they take off their sboes to eit down, should 
one shoe happen to fall upon another, they believe, if 
they let it remain in that atate, it would be an omen 
for them to travel ; tbey immediately set it right and 
tbua prevent travelling ! When they yawn, they always 
fillip two of their fingera either of the right or left hand, 
but mostly of the former. The reason of this no one 
can tell. 

Some people abstain from those fruit* of which they 
are very fund, and believe tbey will be rewarded 
for this in heaven. Some of them who profess to be 
eminently pious leave off eating salt, and consider this 
also meritorious. Some, who iast on Sunday, do not 
eat Bfdt on that day. 

When the Hindoos set out from their houses on 
some affair and are immediately called back for some- 
thing, they think it a very bad omen, and come back, 
obew a betel leaf or smoke and then go after a while. 
All the following are also bad signs. — Seeing a person 
that has some defect in his body, such as blindness, 
lameness, (ko ; a snake or jackal crossing one's path; 
seeing a Brahmin with his bead covered or without a 
mark on bis forehead ; hearing a person crying when 
jou are going any where ; a person's being asked, where 
he is going, when he is leaving his house for something 
important or urgent; the cawing of a erow on a 
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withered tree; aooidcntall; falling ia with a dead bodj 
(that is carried to be burnt) and going the eame dire«- 
tiuu with it ; the crying of a kite ; the seeing of an 
euiiuuh, n widow, and also of a holy man of the highest 
order (Suuuyasee); the meeting of a cat; and the 
seeing of an emptj pitcher. 

A few of their good omens are — A dead man heing 
carried away with no one cryiiig with it; getting curd 
and also fish; meeting with a woman of the town; see- 
ing a pitober with a rope attached to it; a foi 
croBsing your path ; seeiug a Brahmin with his head 
uncovered, or carrying a jug of holy water of the 
Ganges in his hand ; a harmless lizard creeping up 
oue'a body ; haaring a bride cry wheu she is leaving 
her parents and going to lire with her hiiaband ; hear- 
ing a worship gong strike or a pooja shell Bound wheu 
oue is setting out for some place or thing; and a 
crow's perchiug on a dead body floating down a river. 

We turn our attention now to the proverbs. They 
will lose much of tlieir force and become almoat in- 
sipid by translation, hut will stilt go some way in 
shewing the manners and customs of the people. 

Dhobi ka kutta na ghar ka na ghdt ka, — A washer- 
man's dog may be aaid to belong truly neither to his 
house nor to the ghat, or the place where he washes ; 
the latter being alnays at the side of a river or at a 
pond. The meaning is, that the dog gets food neither 
at home nor at the ghat ; as he keeps running back- 
wards aud forwards from the house to the ghdt, and 
from the ghftt to the house, — fho people at home 
suppose, he must have got food at the ghit (where 
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-washermen geneially tftUe their morning meal, it bo- 
iug brongbt to tUcm,) and the people at the ghit be- 
lieve he must have bsen fed at home ; thus he suffers 
throiigh their Bupposition and is fed neither at home 
nor at the ghit. This pioverb is used for one who ia 
in a forlorn and wandering oondition and fiuda no rest 
any where. 

H&a^i gai to gai, kiitto ki zit pabichtol. — No mat- 
ter if the earthen pot be polluted and lost ; we shall 
know the dog for the future. Poor Hindoos generally 
keep earthen pots to cook their victuals j these pots 
must not be touched by people of other oastes and 
unclean animals ; when touuhed by them, they are be- 
lieved to become unclean and are thrown away on the 
village dunghill as useless. In this proverb, a dog be- 
longing to the family is suppostid to have put bis mouth 
into the pot and thus proveJ himself unworthy of trust. 
They use this saying wlieu they are deceived by a 
friend or somebody else who has been iaithless or 
ungrateful. 

Adhi cho)' ek ko dhawe, 
Ais^ biii-e, thah na pawe. 
Literally, he who throws up half a bread [which is 
certain] for a whole one [which is uncertain] will go- 
down iuto the water (ruin himself) so sadly, that he 
will find no bottom to stand on. Applied to people 
who bring trouble and sometimes also ruin upon them- 
selves by a too eager desire and imprudent haste to 
better their condition. 

Guf khdeg gulguloQ se parbez. — They eat goor o> 
Wd molaases, but ecrupuloualy abstain from goolgoo- 
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las, (a Bort of bunns) because tbia Bweetmeat is i^e- 
pared withgow.. This proverb is tbe same as, " Strain- 
ing at a goat and swallowing a camel." 

I^gde ji pachbtaenge ; 

Fbir wahi cbanoD kl khfenge. 
Tbe priest will after all be obliged to eat the cakes 
of tbe chanli flour. Cbani is tbe name of a sort of 
grain, spoken of before ; it is cbeaper tban wheat, and 
its meal is also coarser. Though its flour ia -very 
useful in tbe preparation of several dishes, yet for 
cakes that of wheat ia preferable. Here a priest is 
supposed to be angry with bis wife for baking cakee 
of tbe chani flour and not of the wheat and in con- 
se^^ueace to refuse for some time to take bia meal, but 
ia at last brought down and forced by hunger to eat 
the chaui cakes. Used, when a persoa refuses a thing 
at first, but at last has to take it 

AsharH luteg koelog par muhar. — Goldmohurs or 
sovereigns are allowed to be taiten away, but charcoal | 
is kept safe with seals. Equivalent to the English 
proverb, "Penny wise and pound foolish." 

Gidhi gie gilaundi kb&e ; 

Sauv daur mabue tar jde. I 

Before giving the meaning of this proverb, we must 
say, that in certain parts of India, we have a tree, 
called the Mahooa (Itaaaia letifolia,) the flowers of 
which are very sweet and are collected by people as 
they would do raisins ; they are eaten fresh, and are 
also dried and put away for future use. fVom these I 
flowers, which are also called mahooa, a spirituous U- 
quor ia likewise distilled. The fruit of the tree, which ' 
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ia pretty large, ia gi'.aundi; and animala are very 
fond both of the flower and tl»e fruit. From the latter 
a. colourless oil is extracted, whioh is used in certain 
dishes by the country people, and by wliioti olarified 
butter is frequently adulterated. TJie translation of 
the proverb is, that the cow, after having several times 
found ffilaundds under the tree, goes there constantly 
hoping to meet with the sanxe Bucceas. The applica- 
tion is obvious ; it ia used, when a person, having 
been favoured with something or in some manner once 
or twice, expects the same frequently. 

Di^dh k& jaU mathi phdnk phd.nk pie. He who has 
scalded his mouth with hot miik, tries to cool butter 
milk also with his mouth before he drinks it A per- 
son that has once suffered by something dreads the 
same in aome other things, in which there is not the 
least cause for fear. Butter milk is never hot. This 
proverb is somewhat like the English one, — " A burnt 
child dreads the fire." 

Jiske p^nw na gai binwii ; 

So kyA jane pir pariL 
He who has not suffered by cracks in his own feet, 
what does he know of the pain that others feel by 
themt The Hindoos wear no stochings, and while at 
work put off their shoes too. This in the cold season 
causes deep and painful sore cracks in the heels of some 
of them. The meaning is, he, who has not known 
suffering by experience, does not know what others feel. 

Nio men dhiil ui-ite ho 1 — You cbotge me with kick- 
ing up dust in the boat I "there is a fable tliat once 
a wolf and a goat were crossing a river in the same 
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boat. The goat waa quietly sittiog or standii^, but 
the wolf having a mind to eat her up and wishing to 
find a pretext, angrily said to her, — Kow dare yon bs 
so impudent oa to kick up this diist here ! The gx>at 
meekly replied, — " How Ciin dust be raised in a boat f 
if joa have a mind to eat me up you might as well do 
BO without this pretence." This is nsed when a per- 
son, eBpeoiftlly a powerful one, seeks a quarrel with 
another, who is weak and helpless, whea he has not 
eveo the shadow of a cause to do so. 

N&nchon kaise angan tcrhd 1 How shall I dance ! the 
court yard ia crooked ! A dancing girl is supposed to 
have made this excuse. They say so, when a person is 
asked to do something, and does it not through vain 



Mithti aur katbauti bbar ! You wa,nt a sweet 
thing and at the same time a dish full of it ! It 
means a small quantity only must be expected of good 
things. 

Kahen kbet ki, aunen kharihin ki. One is speaking 
of the field, and the hearer dreams of the bam, or 
rather the spot in the field where they collect stalks 
of com and thrash it. It is used when a person is 
speaking of one thing, and the person addressed thinks 
and speaks inadvertently of another. 

Donon din se gae pinde ; 

Halua bbae na m&nde. 
llie priest, poor fellow, ia lest to both things, and 
is DOW neither kalooa nor mdnday, (the latter beii^ 
• wo kinds of sweetmeat.) This is used when a pereoB 
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by ao imprudent step loses what he hod before, and 
does act get what he was turning at. 

Jal men rahke magar Be bair ! What I live in 
'water, and at enmity ^ith the crocodile! — A person 
luuat be on good terras with bis superior, aud Bubmia- 
«ive while in his power. 

Andhe ke hdth men bator ! Lo ! A quail in a bliod 
man's hand t The force of the proverb is heightened 
b; the fact, that quails hide themselves in buishefi and 
are not easily discovered. They say so when a man 
gets lionie thing aocideatally. 

Neki karea aur puuhh piiohh I What I do a ntan 
good and ask his permission to do sa I 

Hakim h&ie, 

Munh men mare. 
A superior is worsted in ai^tnent, and still persists 
in blaming his inferior. This means power on the part 
oi the former, and helpleasneas on that of the latter. 

Hakim mare aur rone na de. A superior or ruler 
»trikes, and at the same time does not allow to cry. 
This is said, when one troubles a servant or inferi«>r 
and at the same time does not allow him to complain. 

Matha mdiggne ohalig malaiyd piohhe dub^ She 
ia going to ask for some butter milk, but conceals the 
pot behind her through shame. When people make 
butter, the butter milk, of wbicb their is an abuudanoe 
wheu a family has plenty of milk, is given away to 
Uie poorer neighbours. Women and children go and 



uk for it themselTeB. The proverb id aaed, when peo- 
ple wish to aak a fovour, and are at the same time 
uhamed of doing so through pride. 

Sab din ohange ; 

Teoh&r ke din nange. 
Well off eveiy da;, but on festiTals, when meuM 
are moat neccBsaiy. Some people make a great shew 
at other times ; but when a proper time airiTes to 
spend Bomething, they have nothing. 

Here ghar ee ligi liin, aim dhari baisandh ! She 
brought the dg or fire from my honae, and now calls 
it baisaodh ! The laat word is another and a b^ger 
and unusual term for fire. The proverb has reference 
to people who are helped and advanced in the world 
by the kindness of others, and afterwards carry their 
beads high before those very people who have helped 
them. 

Shauqin buvhi^, chaUi ki lahaoga. Ad old woman 
fond of finery with a petticoat of mats on her ! This 
means people wbo live above their means. 

Aphi miy^n m^ngte, bhlit khare darb&r ! The poor 
fellow is himself a beggar, and yet a bard is standing 
at his door I We have a class of bards here, who, 
besides having some other ways of supportiug them- 
selves, wut on great men, repeat something and fiatter 
them to get somethiog. It is used when one asks 
some help of another, wbo is himself helpless. 

Ag lagie panl ko daure. One first sets fire and then 
runs for water. It means one who first raises a quar- 



rel or inak« a disturbanoe, and then pret«nds to 
prSTflDt the miBohief. 

Jogi kiake mittar aur paturii kiski nir ! Whose 
friends are wandering faqueere, and whose wives are 
dancing women of the town ! Meaning people of thia 
character are no one's fHends and wiTes, and are nev^r 
to be trusted. 

Binr ki g&nth men mil ki tdnk. A widow has 
always a piece of oatgut tied in one end of her upper 
covering or sheet. Widows generally spend their time 
in spinning, and the catgut is the string which they 
use in turning the wheel. They always have a piece 
of it about them ready for use in case the old one 
should break. The proverb means, that a person who 
b addicted to a thing has it always about him ; as 
ohewera of tobacco, users of opium, iia., constantly 
have these thii^ with them. 

ijikbon ke andhe n&m naineukh ! Blind and yet 
named ^ainnthh, which means happy of eya I The 
application is obvious. 

Korhi mare sangb^ti cb&he ! A leper dies and 
wants another to accompany him ! Sometimes, when 
the sufferings of lepers become intolerable, they drown 
themselves in rivers. This proverb is used when one 
gets into trouble and wishes another to be in the same 
state. 

Samai pare ki bit, \>kz par jhapte baguli 1 Alas ! 
it is a question of time and chance, when a heron 
peaooea upon a hawk ! Tbey say so, when one origin- 
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•Uj poor or meoa inaulta anoUiM wbo wa» fbraterlj n 
better circumstances, but has beea somtfthow or ottel 
reduced. 

Kji batn riier ki bahuen baJQ } What am I • 
dai^bter-in-law of a widoir ] Widows wre b^pleas ud 
caauot redreas the wroo^ dooe to their fiuoillM, 
When B person says so, he means, — am I not stj^jag 
enough to protect myself and maintain laj cause ! 

Jhai'beri ke jangal men billi sher t A oat is a Uoi 
in a jungle of small bushes I When a pentou geti 
into the company of people that are eooMwhat ioferior 
to him in any way, he carries himself high among 
them and tries ta maira them believe he is somebody, 

Kunj^ apne bar ko khatta nahie kahti. A woman 
that sells fruit and vegetables will never call her pluia* 
sour. People always praise their own thia^. 

Ugt ki ektoti nihure nihure ! What stoop down to 
steal a uamel as if he could be carried off in one's 
arms ! Those people are very foolish who wish to do 
by stealth what can never be concealed. 

Laehkar meii iintwi badn&m I A eamel has got a 
bad name ia a Camp or Army I The reason of this is 
that he makes a great noise when he is loaded. This 
is used when peof^ are prejudiced f^aimt a man and 
always blame him, whether he be deserving of tba 
blame or not. 

Eahe se kumh&r gadhe par nahin ohayhtft. A pot- 
ter never rides an asa when he is aaked to do so. As*- 
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es are oonaidered unciean, and potters (who belong to 
one of the lowest castes) use them to carry fuel to bake 
-tbeir earthen veasels. They very often ride these 
animals, — though people of other castes (except waeh- 
wrnian) would never dream of doing, bo. People say 
HO mostly when a person is aaked to do something for 
^e direraion of company, and he does not do it, 
though at other times he does it of hia own accord. 

Jahfin jaisi des, 

Tahdn tais& bbes. 
We must, adftpt the costume of the oonntry is which 
we live. — We must do like those among whom we are 
placed. 

. Simp nikal gay^ lak!r pite se kj& hoti hai. The 
Buake has o^ept away ; what is the use of beating the 
mark or track which it has left. There is no use in 
trying for or about a thing when it is too late. 

L&toa ki debi bdton se nahin taintin ! Goddesses 
that are accustomed to kicks will not Iist«n to kind 
persuasion. People of a perverse nature will not be 
governed by kindness. 

Sab dhin b&is M paeeri t Every kind of paddy is 
reckoned at twentytwo paiieriet per rupee ! A 
pamerie is about ten pouude in weight, and the rate 
of the paddy in this proverb is an extremely cheap 
one. It is uned when a person makes no discrimina- 
tion or distinction between people, especially with re- 
gard to tbeir talents, but thinks or takes all alike. 

Jo kahe so ^! ko j^ ! He must go for clarified 

.Coglc 
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butter vrho reoommeudB it. — Onca a man had dressed 
hia food, coQsistiDg of eakes and dil or soup of putse, 
but bad put no gbee in tbe latter ; aomebody neu 
him said, it would be muoh l>etter if he got some. — 
The man rejoined, will you kindly run and get me a 
little 1 It ia applied when a person recoinmendB cm- 
suggests a thing, and is himself asked to do it by the 
man to nhom he made the suggestion, though the mait 
could easily do it himBel£ 

Andhe Ice &ge rowe, 
Apne did& Ichove. 
He who weeps before a blind man, only harts his 
eyes, and gets no benefit, The blind mun is not sup- 
posed to know tliat any one ie weeping before him. 
This is used when a serious request or complaint it 
made before one who pays no attention to it. 

LaykA bagal men, dhiudhorfi shahar men I Tbe 
child is in the lap but the crier is giving notice of its 
loss in the city ! They say so, when one makes a great 
fuaa in looking out for a thing when it is close to him. 

Jis kfafitir mtini- mui-&y&, 

So dukh &ge iya. 
He has &llen into that very trouble, to avoid which 
he had shaved himself. Shaving, which is an import- 
ant rite among the Hindoos, is not to be taken here 
literally. It means making efforts to escape some 
trouble or inoonvenienoe. This proverb is used when 
people wish and try to avoid something, but stiU it 
comes upon them. 

Apui gall men kutti bari^. Every dog is bold in 
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his own lane. This ib used when a man ehewB off hia 
importaaoe and authority or is overbearing in hia place 
or department. 

MuB&fir chali j&tA faai, kutte bhiinkte rahte haia 
DogB bark but the tniTeller quietly goes on his way, 
-vrithout minding them. Tbey aay so, when a pei^n 
seeks oooasion to quarrel with some one, but does 
not succeed. 

Eisi kit gbar jale, kisi ko tapne ko bo I — One's 
house is ou fire, and some are warming themselves 
with it. Sometimes people take advantage of the 
troubles of othera. 

Man changi to katbauti men G^gi I When a man 
has health, the water of his eating dish is the holy 
Ganges to bim. All states can be enjoyed with health. 

£k to rowfisi tb{, tab tak bhaiyi & gae ! She was 
ready to weep of herself, just at that time her brother 
arrived from a distance, and she wept the more freely. 
This proverb has allusion to the custom of the weep- 
ing of women when they see a relation or friend who 
has come from a distance. It is used when a person 
is in some trouble and that trouble is heightened by 
something taking place just at the time. 

Sach kabdn to mi m&r ihie ; jh^tb kahliu to bip 
kutti kb4e 1 If I say the truth, my mother will get a 
beating ; if I hide it, my father will eat dog's flesh I The 
orig^ of this proverb is said to be the following. 
Once a fiery-tempered husband brought some meat 
and desired hia wife to dress it for their dinuer. The 
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woman took the meat and put it away. While rtt : 
was angled in something else, a cat came and att ' 
it up. When the woman discovered this, eh'e was fill- 
ed with terror as she knew her huabaud's teoaper. To 
save herself from a severe beating, ebe killed a pui^)7, 
which waa running about iu the streets, and dressed 
its flesh instead of the meat her buaband had brought 
They had a boy who saw this. He was anzioua to 
prevent his &ther'a eating the dog's meat, and at the 
same time afraid for his mother. He waa in a great 
difficulty and is said to have expressed the words of 
this proverb. It is used when people are caught 
between two evils, and cannot escape the one, witboat 
falling into the other. 

Ag! to lagi, dia birke dekhni I The house is on 
fire, aud yet one says, liglit a caudle to look out for 
a thing. They say so, when people wish for mora 
light or proof in a matter which is self-evident and 
attended with loss too. 

N^nga khai'e b&zfir men chor balaiiin le. — A desti- 
tute vagabond standing in the market is loved by a 
thief. Looed is not to be taken here literally ; it 
simply means that the thief takes no notice of him 
in his prefetiional capacity, beoause be has nothing 
with him that can be stolen. The proverb means, 
that the poor need not be afraid of thieves. j 

Par^ dhan pw rowe chor ! A thirf weeps to get 
the property of another. Meaning eavy and covetous* 
ness. 



Andhe ko ky& oh^iye, do igkheg. What does ■ 
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blind man want but two eyeal This is said when 
one is asked to take a thing that he really wants. 

S^jhe ki hindi chaur&he men phdtti hai. An earth- 
en pot between two or more porsons (who are going 
ft,ay where) must be broken where four ways meet. 
Here the persons are supposed to take difiFerent direc- 
tions, and the earthen pot to be divided, that eaoli 
may have his share. When two or more pcrsoiiB have 
the same thing between them, it generally produvea 
quarrels and disi^reementB, and the arrangement 
has at last to be broken up. 

Mitha mitbi gap, karwA karw^ tbd ! Swallowing 
down the sweet, but rejecting the bitter ! When we 
derive an advantage from something, wo must also 
bear the inconveniences and troubles with which it may 
be attended. 

E&m B^ japni ; 
Par&y& mil apn&. 
Repeating B4m Rim (worshipping) and yet taking 
another's property ! Applied to hypocrites, 

B&p mar&, ghar beti bhay^ ; 

Iski t&ta us men gay&. 
The father is dead, but a son is born ; and the loss 
of the former is made up in the birth of the latter '. 
They say so, when at the time of a loss, there also 
oomes a gain which makes it up. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FEW OF Tsa POPULAR BONOS. 

Sports o( Kriahnn, one o£ the Hindoo goda, witli tbe wom«it 
ol tbe place aad neigbboiirhood wbere he was bom — A young 
wife UmeDtiag tbe abieuoa of her hmbaad — Ac — kc — Sui. 

These songs lose their beauty and fluency in tr^is- 
latioa and become quite flat and insipid ; still we 
give a few of them a place here, with the hope that 
they will in some measuro help in the object of this 
work. The great and engroaaing subject of the raat 
majority of them is love. They amount to aome hun- 
dreds ; but we only annex a few, as specimens. Most 
of them aro very short, but the same words are sung 
over and ovei- again with varying notes, and this makes 
up for their shortness. The first Jive are among those 
that have reference to the amours of Krishan, one 
of the Hindoo incarnations, bom in Mathoora. This 
and the neighbourii^ places, which are connected with 
the life of Krbhan are considered sacred by the Hin- 
doos, and visited by them as such. He was a herds- 
man and one of the most infamous characters the 
world ever saw. 

The English language is so very poor with regu-d 
to terms for husband and wife tbat wo have been at a 
loss how to render all tiie Hindee words on this point) 
and have been obliged to retain some of them. The 
simple words hwhand and wife are too harsh and 
coarse for poetry, besides the fault that would ba 
found in tbeir coDstaut repetirion. 
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I. 
My SdmaKd (!) u in Bindrdban/ (2) I sought 
liim every where, but could not find iiim. My 
Sama'.id is in Bindrdban I I wnndered injunglea 
from mornittg to eveiiii^ ; but onuld not find tba 
place of my Hur. My Sdmatid ia in Bindrdbtm / 

II. 

Oh ! Shdm unkind hcu broken my pitcher at the 
water place ! (3) When I left the hoiiae in the momiDg 
to draw water, a crow ciwed on the house; I saw a 
cat on my right aod heard a sneaze on my left ; these 
were bad omena. Oh I Shdm unkind has broken 
my pitdier at the water place ! When he caught hold 
of my wriat, he brolco my ring (round the wrist.) I 
never heard such a flute aa his ! (1) Oh I Shdm unkind 
hcu Waken my pitcher at the water place, 

III. 

Shdm U playing the flute on the banki of the Kdlindree. 
The Bweetneai of its notes hia made me lose idy senaes 
ail 1 agitated my whole frame, Alee, (5) I am 
ftfrail of my Sim and Nanad ! (6) Tell me, Beer, 
what shall I do ! He has pnictiaed aomechai-m on me; 

1 Slujalii, aiitm, Hur, and a good mniij otliera are nainea of 
Krisli in Some oE tLem aUo now mean a h-iiband. 

2 Bmdniban aod Qo'iool ars tnu villages DG»r Ilia birlli placa. 

3 Broken her pitcher iu tlie act <ti sporting with her. Th« 
long H exprenxice of ple.'uure. 

4 Kridhsn uaed to piny well on thf flute. 

G A.!ee, Beer, Sahhee, Sajnee, Ac, nre tsrius b; which womeo 
aro nddrei8e<5 in poetry. 

6 Afraid of her Sana nnd N.-inad (her mother-in-l iw and iiui- 
baiid's slater) else ehe would aport freely with Krialian. 
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such is this herdsman ! Alee, I am tormeoted with 
love. Sajnee, all my choouaree (eheet) is wet with 
tears. Oh ! ia there any one to take away thia p^in 
of my heart, ^uim it playing the flute on the banit 
of the Kdlindree I 

IV. 
Your form, dteeUt in mjf heart, 0, Mohaa ! I hare 
■ought you ill jungles and every other place. I search- 
ed for you in Qokool and wandered in Biodr&ban. 

Your form dvie'M in my heart ! 



Do not throw upon me coloured water, 0, Sh&m Be- 
hiree ! (T) Do not trouble me so early. I have a rope 
and a pitcher in one arm ;uid a heavy vessel on my 
head. 0, Girdhur, let me go and put these away, and 
then you can discharge at me the squirt of coloured 
water, 0, do hear me and wait a little ; you will 
spoil my inner coat and wet all my choonaree ; and if 
ray Nanad see me in this state, she will be enraged ; 
my mother-in-law will also call me a thousand names ; 
and all the people will think ill of mc and blame me. 

VI. 

I am in my bloom now ; oh ! when shall I tee mg 
Love ! (**) When a branch dties and withers, how will 
it be green again. My dear one is gone away, and my 
tears flow in streams. / am in my bloom note ; o/i .' 
tefien shall I tee my Love ! 



? Lots— ber hiiabaad ; be was nbseat from ber, 
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VII. 
dyer, dye my ehoonaree ; (9) dye my choonaree and 
my Love't ttirban yellow ; and take the coat from my 
Love. dyer, dye my choonaree and my Loves turban 
yHlme ! 

viir. 

Sye&n (10) has acted unfaithfully to me and Icved a 
Saut I He came to me ia the momtng from tbu Saut 
and with eweet words took my b<^art and deceived 
me, Syean has acted tmfaithfully to me and loved a 
Savl ! 

IX 
O Peed, I can only think of thee ! Notliitig else can 
give me dehght. Sajnee ! Pee& is mine and I am 
hia. (11) Ob ! my heart is taken up with him. My 
hair hangs all loose over my shoulders and my body is 
covered with ashes. 0, Peed, I eon only think of 
thee.' (12) 



Sing in thit garden, 0, Sond (parrot) of my Naihar. 
(13) This Sonahaa green wings and a red bill. Sing 
in this garden, 0, Sond of my Ifaihar. 

9 ChoOD«rBe, the dyad linen with wbich woman cover them- 
■elrea. The colour mentioned here indicates [are. 

10 Sjean, Peed, and some othera, are the poetical names for* 
hiigband. S*ut meaoB a rival wife. 

11 Compare with Songs of Solomon, Ch. II, 18. VI. 8. 

12 Her husband was absent from her. 

13 Naihar — the viHa'a birthplace, i. e. where her parents liva. 
IB thinks of her former home. 
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XI. 
/ hope lott my ring here I My Saa has not takes it, 
DOT m; Nanad. O, Lots, you got it made and you 
jt«le it. / have lost my ring here I (U) 

XII. 
/ wiU not go, 0, Somalia, to thy garden. What is 
found in thy gardeo ) There ia love and ^wrt, / 
mil not go, 0, Sdmalid, to thy garden ! (15) 

xiir. 

The leavfi of the Poorain -wave gracefully, being mowed 
by the gentle breeze I The easteily wind gently blows, 
(16)and all the Sakhees are fast aaleep. My Love is 
BO ve^ awkward that he does not wako when I try to 
wako him. The leaves of the Poorain wane gracefuliy, 
being moved by the gentle breeze ! 

XIV. 
Why do you leave our country, covetous Love /(IT) 
The mangoes are now ripe, and also the mahooaa. (18) 
There are lemona too in our country. When the le- 
mons have begun to have juice in them, Syein leaves 

14 The aong impliea sport with the busband. 

15 The aong 1? eipressive of dalliance, 

10 The easterly wind — in tbe rainy seitaoD, which is « peiuilitf 
time for love. When the rains set in nftsr the fierce hot sea^OQ, 
the whole face of Nnture is changed ; it new life ia, as it were, 
infused iota it, and man ahn feels and unjoje the happy change. 
The wind that generally blows in the rdny season is the easterly 
one ; it is cool and brings on rain, 

17 Here the husband of a young wife is going abroad on 
businesa and intends to be absent from home for soma time. 
Covetoua is not to be taken here in a literal and seriooe eeoBe. 

18 MohooBS, — sweet flowers of a tree (Boasia latiiolia.) 
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Hie country for a foreign one. Why do yoa letun «w 
c<mnin/, cavetwu Lmie I 

XV. 

Sye&n Sdvmn (July) Aim black and yellow elouds / 
Tou have not thought of me since yon left home. You 
bave not thought of paying me a visit. S'gtdn, 

Sdteun has black and yellow clovda t 

XVI. 
0, Love, I would sacrifice myself to you ; when, will 
you show yourself to me I 0, Midho, the love of a 
foreign woman is like warming yourself with the blaze 
of straw. Were she even to take out her liver and 
^ve it to you, ahe would not be yours, (you could not 
depend upon her.) Oh ! that I would take poison and 
die ; then this pain wouM be over. I made a boat of 
eight pieces of timber (19) and sunk it in the middh 
of the stream. 0, MSdho, had I been a koyal (20) of 
the forest, I would have lived in a forest and aung to 
my Love. Swear to me now by Bindrdban and Ookool, 
O, Midho, that you will, in future, be faithful to me. 
0, Love, I would sacrifice myself to you ; when will you 
shew yourself to tne. 

XVII. 

I «ink under the Sarhee (21) I wear, and in tha 

19 Biglit pieces uf timber. — Tliia bu sUuaiun to tha marriaga 
eoatract. These words in tlie origiuit nre " ath kii^," Bud jkfb 
(mght) ig put with kith (wood) only for euphony. 

30 Koyal, a, blwk bird which sings in loud, ck&r, and beautifnl 
notes in manj^oe groves from March to 3e|jteniber. The Hindow 
»y, it sings, " Pee kah]fn ! Fee kOih.in I" wheru'i my Pee,-where'i 
my Pee; — Pee meaning liuabnnd. 

21 3arliee— & long and light ^aea of linra, wiiich wttm aa ft 
dieu for women. 
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perfume 1 iuhale ! The neuklaoe of the Cltamelee 
(JaemiDum grtuidifloFUin) is too heavy for me ; yon 
know, Peei bow delicate I am ! O Pee&, you cmn- 
QOt kaow all about me ; I am a miue of love and mj 
haads are soft like the rose ! What shall 1 gay of 
other ornamenta, tho very moohdw»r (22) for my feet 
ia too heavy for me. 



xviir. 

I was glad when I left my pareata and was going to 
live with my husband. The lamp with four wicks (%%) 
wan lighted. But soon had I reason to sigb and think 
hard of my fether. My caae was like that of a, sorry 
Baniyti whose store of sugar has been exhausted and 
there is no prospect of a fresh supply. how have 
I offended the holy Ganges that my youth ia to be 
wasted with such a partuer. 

XIX. 
The sky ia covered with thick and dark clouds ; the 
lightning flashes, and I am terrified I O Sakhee, be- 
seech my Love to return, else I will rend the paper 
that joined us. The time, when he promised to return, 
is nearly out. My heart's emotion is towards the 
^ Jumna, from which direction I expect him. If he 
does not come soon, I will lay aside my ornaments 
_ and become a wanderer with dishevelled hair ! 

22 MooMnur. — a red colour with which woman itain the 
nsikof their toeaaaddie upper part of their feet. Id this song 
. a beautiful woman ia proud of Ler slsuder aod dslioate make aad 
her beauty. 

t3 Four wicks. — Among other jojful demonatratiooB. ireal- 
thf uid respectable Hindoo* eometimes light four lampaora 
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XX. 

In Ab&iI* (June) sleeps a good, affectionate, and 
beautiful wuman, dreaming all sorts of dreams. Her 
husband is tar away from her. (24) The lightning 
flashes and gives her double pain. Black clouds hang 
all around and the eastern wind gently blows, Do 
not sing BO constantly, 0, Koyal ; you remind me of 
my love, and I am in pain on acuount of this sepa- 
ration from him. The peacook enlivens the forest 
■with its loud notes, and every thing conspires to grieve 
me. Woe to him that knows tiie secret pangs of dis- 
appointed love ! my dear husband my pride is gone 
dowu now, and I am in pain as you are so far from 



The month of Asarh says, Sakhee, I am not to be 
blamed for this separation. Why didst thou not take 
advantage of the time when thy husband was with 
thee ! Do not blame me ; he loved thee, but thou 
wast too proud to take notice of him. foolish 
woman, what haet thou gained by thy pride : thou. 
bast offended thy husband and brought on this sepa- 

iMDj) with four wicks, vbaa a young wife comes ioto her huit- 
btind's tiouBe far the first time. Hare a young wife ia luaenting 
her lob — that of being; m&rried to an old husbind. 

24 The Hindoos have s sort of aongs, called the B^rdmdsees, 
. or longB at the twelve months, the main scope of which h a, 
faithful and affectionate wife's lamenting the abaeDce of her 
hushand, with allusionB to the different seaaons of the year and 
the customs observed in tiiem. The husband is generally 
supposed to lie abeent on public duty or busiaeas, and that 
from &toQg time. In this song, which ia a Bicimiaee, disagree- 
ment between the husband and tbe wife ia the cause of the 
absence. We have given here only three months ; tlie aong 
gges on in the same strain throughout. 
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mtion. Thou hast thotiglit of him dow, when thoa 
seeat thiok dark clouda ooTering the ekies ! 

The moath of SAwun (July) is approaching, »nd my 
tears flow last. Oh t I would be satiafied wera I to 
see my Feed again. S^wun is a peculiar month, and 
O Peei, how pleasant is the season of the Teej. (25) 
Were you here, I would repose with you with a neck- 
lace of the Champi (Michelia Champaca.) All wo- 
men swing (i6) enjoying the afiectious of their hus- 
bands, and I alone am in pain on account of this se- 
paration. Those who are loved by their Pee&s enjoy 
themselves with ohoonarees (sheets) died with koo- 
soom. (27) but, alas I what is the state of my heart ! 
SAwun leaves me in pain. i 

The month of SiwuD saya, Sakhee, thou wast I 
thyself to be blamed partly ; besides, — who can with- 
stand Him who has written so in thy fate I Think of I 
thy husband constantly, and perhaps he will &vour ! 
ttiee yet. 

The night c^ Bh&don (August) is so dark that one 
cannot see even his own hand. The whole world seema 
desolate without the presence of my Love. In Bhi- 
don the object of my affectioua is not at home ; where 
shall my love light I Oh ! carry me to that land 
where my beloved is gone. The night is dark and the 
pain of separation great ; how shall I go upon my bed ! 

25 Teej — a fflatival noticed before, observed only by wauieo. I 

!9 Womeii amusB themselves b; swinging durin; Ibe greator I 

parb ol tbs tuny sesBoo. Tbey alao sing when swiuging. ' 

27 Kooaoom — a flower with wbicb clotbi nre dj«d rsd, i 
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Tlieae Koklaa (2^) seem to be against me, as tLey sing 
eo coDstaotly and remiad me of the desu'e of my heart. 
Oh I how long must I bear this affliction. The holi- 
day of Nag Pancfaamee (29) ia oome, and all womea 
who are with their huabands are engaged in worship ; 
but I vander about oonsulting Pandits. (30) This 
pain ia extreme : Oh ! Lore, give me ease I The 
month of Bhadon is also now taking its leave : how 
can I be happy without the objeot of my affections ] 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MODS O? I 



Aatrologer conBnlted— Thlaga taken — PooiM and oonveyoneM 
— Time of starting— Whnt tliey do on the way — Be(^ng P»- 
queerB — Thugs — Two anecdotes — A trick of highway robbers — 
TraveUing much safer now — Principal macadamized road— 
Haltingand refreshment about noon— start again - Native Inns — 
Inn keepen— Travel Isrs in a Sarae or lun — Scenes in Sardes— 
TraTelUn reported to tlie Folioe — The same cautioned — Watoh- 
men sometimes paid a trifle — Travelling un branchroada. 

When a Hindoo wishes to set out on a joumdy, he 
always asks of his prieat whether the time is auspi- 
cious, and does not commence the journey till be is 
told that it is so, Thoueands of people that are too 
poor to have a conveyance travel on foot, and theu 
people keep themselves as light aa possible. A braes- 

28 Eokia — a bird which aiegs beautifully. 

SB Nitg Panchamee.— Tliis festival f nhas place in the nittj 
■eaaon and ia celebrated with the wotsLip of snakes. 

BO Oonsultong PandilB or Priests to know about harhosband'a 
health and ths probBble time of his return. 
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jug (Iota) with a long striog attached to it, rolled iate 
a ball, a brasB-plate (th&lee,) and a small iron circnlar 
plate (tawji,) with something to spread under them, 
and a quilt or blanket to cover themeelTes, if it be the 
cold season, and the suit of clothes that they have oa 
them, is all that thej take ; but if they are going on a 
long journey and intend to remain abroad a good whiles 
they take all their clothes with them. Many of these 
pedestrious travellers can go forty miles a day, and a 
few aomewSiat more. People that travel in convey- 
ances and on horae-back sometimes take a few things 
more with them. Very few natives go on journeys iB 
palanquins and litters, and almost none on elephants 
and camels. Palanquins and elephants are used in 
wedding processions. 

The things and animals, that are commonly used in 
carrying travellers, are horses, ponies, and bahlees, 
(drawn by bullocks,) and in a part of the country the 
Ekka, a vehicle drawn by a horse or a pony. These 
horses and ponies (for about three fourths of these ani- 
mals are of the latter kind) are generally of a common 
breed and very strong ; one of these animals will carry 
a big heavy bundle, and a rider (nnd perhaps a fat one 
too) for about twenty four miles a day. The Bahlee 
is roomy enough for three or four persona, and is gen- 
erally drawn by two bullocks. This conveyance is 
kept by most of those who are possessed of means, and 
considering the somewhat clumsy manner in which it 
is made is a strong proof of the great tenacity with 
which natives adhere to their old ways ; this is mt^e 
remarkable when we consider, that many who have- 
these rough vehicles are possessed of immense wealth 
and are aware of the superiority of European carri- 
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ages. The driver of the Bsililee site near the yoke of 
the bullocks, and the rider iu the middle, under the 
canopy, whiuh has aoreena all around. The screens are 
always let down when there ia a female traveller in 
the Bahlee, otherwise they are thrown up, ualees the 
weather be rainy or the sun be too powerful and 
strike in. In this couvejauce the traveller puts his 
most necessary things, such as, one or two lotis, a 
thalee aud oiio or two suits of clothes. When a Bah- 
lee is a gentleman's own property, the bullocks that 
pull it are always of a auperior breed, are well taken 
care of and go about twenty four miles a day. Those 
that have occasion to hire one, pay about twelve annaa 
a day, about one half of which goes to feed the driver 
and the buUooks. 

Travellers generally start in the morning or at day 
break, except in the hot aeason, when they beg^n to 
move at one or two a. h., and sometimes even at 
night fall, and continue to travel all the night; but 
when they do so, there are generally four or five of 
tbem or at least more than one, because travelling 
alone in the night is dangerous even on the main road. 
After going four or 6ve miles, travellers stop at soma 
well to wash tiieir bauds and faces, as well as to smoke; 
this last ia so necessary, that tliey always cfftry their 
hookas mth thorn and in the course of their journey 
in the day halt at every four or five miles to hare 
this solace. Begging foqueers on the road generally 
provide them with fire aud get a few cowries in return. 
These men call tbemselvea &queera or rel^ous mendi- 
cants, and begging as well as supplying travellen 
with fire, is their regular way of making their living. 
This daas is ao numerous on the high way, tkat tha 
U 
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ean of travellers, eapecially of respectable ones, ait 
frequently asBailed with their petitions, or good wishes 
as they call thorn, and some of them even take the 
trouble of following Bahleea to short dietaaces vith 
the hope of obtaining a trifle from the rider. There 
bare beeu CEisea, in which Thugs (a class of murderers) 
have disguised themselres as mendicaots tind given 
trarellers stupifjing and poisocous drugs mixed with 
smoking tobacco, and after the death of the latter 
have made off with their things. On this account, 
travellers are obliged to be extremely cautious and 
not receive any tobacco from a stranger, and they also 
have to take care that they do not fall ia with any 
stranger on the way who might probably Itill them 
by some means or other. In some parts of the country 
there are wells with wide mouths and steps to the 
bottom. At the mouths of these wells, called Baulees, 
there are two or three rooms for the convenieuce of 
travellers. Robbers used in former times to conoe&I 
themselves in these rooms and when single travellers 
came to the well for water, they caught and killed 
them, and threw their bodies somewhere where they 
could not be observed. On the macadamized road, 
that leads to Agra, between this place and Minepoory 
there is a tank, called Boorhia k& tii or the old 
woman's 'tank, which is well known to natives in the 
North West Provinces. In the middle of this tank 
{whioh however gets dry in the hot season) ia a large 
substantial house with cellars and a bridge that 
leads to the shore. In this house iu former times, 
lived an old woman, with her sons, who were Thugs or 
treacherous robbers by profession. On one of the 
banks along which the road ruDs, there is & Itu'ge and 
old tree, under which travellers used to stop for awhile 
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to refresh Iberasolves ; or wiien they were not inclined 

to stop, were invited by the old woman to do ao ; here 

by fair speeches she used to beguile them and ask 

them to smoke, ahe always providing the tobacco. 

The tobacco had some stupifying drug in it, and the 

travellers soon used to become aenseleas ; when this 

was the ease, the old woman's sons came and removed 

them to the houae, where they used to be killed and 

thrown into the cellars which were full of water. In 

course of time, they were detected and brought to 

justice, but their house still atanda in the middle of the 

tank, and reminds travellers of the horrid deeds that 

used to be perpetrated there. Thousands of these 

Thugs have been exterminated by the British 

Government, but there are some still found here 

and there. These T-'hugs will follow a traveller for 

days until they get an opportunity to kill him. 

Once a traveller who was known to have some 

money with him was followed by Thugs for more 

than two hundred and siity miles ; the former 

was wide awake and was always on hia guard, never 

smoking their tobacco nor being familiar with them. 

They pretended to be fellow travellers, but he 

knew what they were. At last he got near home, 

though the Thugs did not know that ; and wh ile 

all were sitting in a Bikniya's shop in the fore-noon 

to get some refreshment the man pretended to go 

out for a few minutes, of course with his things ; 

but he crossed a few fields and safely aiTived at 

home. Another man was in like manner followed 

by these wretches and killed. Once a woman with 

lier little boy and some money and jewels was pur- 

BUfld for some time by two women that were Thug- 

giofl. They pretended to be travellers and always 
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ireDoaiiied ia company with this woman, who used 
to give tbem now and then part of her food aa dal 
and cakes or rice. It waa observed by the boy, 
that they ate the cake or rice that was given them, 
but dil (which haa salt put in it at the time of be< 
ing cooked,) waa alwaya thrown away. He suspected 
they were Tbuggins and said so to his mother. Tba 
dii they threw away, because they believed, it 
would be a great sin to kill a person whose salt 
(namak) they had eaten ; this would have been 
natnai hardtiue or ingratitude. In the saraea or 
inns the woman used to take a separate room firom 
the fhuggins. Once the latter thought they had an 
ppportimity to despatch the woman, and in the 
darknesa of the night, when all had reticcd Rud they 
thought the woman was asleep too, one of them 
took a dagger and softly stole towards her, got 
upon her, and wanted to use the dagger ; but the woman 
immediately got hold of it and the Thuggin and cried 
out. The Thuggin tried hard to get away, hut could 
not ; some of the fingers of the woman were eeverety 
out by the dt^ger. People instantly came to her 
help, and secured the Tbuggins. 

We have a vast number of crows about our towns 
and villages, which roost at night on trees adjoiniug 
human habitations. These crows begin to stir and 
make a noise at day break. In saraes traTcllera 
have their cawing aa a eigu of the approach of day, 
and as soon as they hear them making a noise, 
bestir themselves to start for the day. These birds 
also fly about and make a good deal of noise if they 
are disturbed at auy hour before day break. Highway 
robbers sometimes disturb them at midnight ; tra- 
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Tellers tre deceiTed by their noise and think it 
is near day break and begin their daj'a journey witli- 
out keeping leather. When they are well dispereed 
on the way and have got pretty br from tlte urie, 
one or more of them are attacked by robbers, who 
Are always watohit^ an opportanity. 

Travelling was most dangerous, eren in the day time, 
under the former Govemmente ; there waa a largs 
number of jungles, almost all of which were infested 
with rnbberB who were always on the alert to rob 
and kill those travelters who had the hardihood 
to travel alone. But it is one of the chief glories 
of the British nation to mate roads throughout the 
BOnutry, and clear them of all those dangerous jungles 
that lie on these public roads, Tbe principal maueda- 
mized road that they have made runs east and west 
for several hundreds of miles ; it commences at 
Calcutta and runs to the most westerly of those pro- 
Tinces that are under their Government in as straight a 
line as they have been able to make it. In many 
places it has irees planted on both aides for the con- 
venience of travellers in the hot season. This road 
may be daily seen traversed liy thousands of travel- 
lers. But travelUng in certain parts of Southern In- 
dia is nut quite so safe even in tbe present day, 
which is owing to certain parts of it being 
subject to some native princes, who never trouble 
themselves much about clearing the oountry of 
rubbers. 

Travellers halt for some time for rest and rafresh- 
ment during the middle of the day under topes of 
trees which abound in a part of the country. M 
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tluB titne Bome of them dreas their Tictualct, the 
materials for which tbey procure from a Baniya ; bat 
the most of them Batisfy themselves with a portion 
of parched grain, which also they get from a Baniya. 
Jn the hot season, as we have said before, they b^n 
to march earher and halt also before the sun gets 
to its meridian ; and most of them, having finished 
their stage in the forenoon, do not travel at all in 
the afternoon ; but when they do so, they reach th«r 
stopping place about four f. h. In the cold season, 
the days being short, they stop only for a very 
short time in the middle of the day, and do not 
travel at night. After certain short haltings for 
sraokiug and resting for a few minutes, they arrive 
near the end of their couree for the day, when they 
b^gin to think of getting into a sar^e or inn for the 
night. There are hundreds of these saries on the 
main raad at short distances, for the greater con- 
venience of travellers, some of them built by Govern- 
ment and others by private individuals. Sar^es on 
those roads that branch off from the main road are not 
generally at such short distances because there are 
much fewer travellers on them. A sar^ is a large 
and sometimes a square yard built on one side of the 
road with small single rooms on all sides. Sometimes 
these rooms have verandahs. There are also a fev 
trees in each sariie under which horses and bullocks, 
and conveyances are kept. These rooms of the whole 
sar&e are given out by the owner of the establish- 
ment to a class of people, called Bhuttiyiraa, who 
may be styled hosts or landlords, whose duty it is to 
keep the place clean and in good order. Whenever a 
traveller enters the gate of a sar&e, almost the whole 
set of them, men and women, but especially the latter, 
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may be Been moviug to him and inviting him by rcs- 
pectfiil titles to their respective rooms. While they 
are bawUng, the traveller looks around to see which 
part of the anrde is the cleanest and the most conve- 
nient with regard to shade and a well, and at last 
■ firea upon a room to the joy of the BhvrttiyAra to 
'vhoni the place belongs, and to the disappointment 
of the others. However in all those Saries that are 
on the main road, all the Phuttiyiras get travellers. 
All these Bhuttiy&ras are professors of the Mohomedau 
religion. They are looked down upon by other 
Idoosulmans as a very low class, and are not allowed 
to intermarry with them. In fact, the BhuttiyaraR 
are a distinct community of people ; all their cere- 
monies about marri^es, births, and deaths, take place 
between people of their own calling. People have 
some just grounds for thinking them a degraded race. 

They are exceedingly quarrelsome. lu the day time, 
while most of the men are out, the women generally 
fall out among themselves most dreadfully, and go on 
(luarreUiig and calling names for hours. Their quarrels 
originate principally from envy and malice that they 
entertain towards each other. When it Is night, men 
and women begin to quarrel again, and continue to do so 
for hours, sometimes to the great inconvenience of tra- 
vellers. In the duties of a Bhuttiy&ra, the women 
take a more active part than men, and the majority 
of them are among the most vulgar and shameless 
creatures in the country. 

As soon as a traveller has taken a room and put 
his bundle there, he thinks of getting some materials 
to di^esa his evening meal. There are always shops of 
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BaniTU (tt the gate of the Sarse ; he goes to him aad 
gets one or two pouada of flour, some diil, a iitUe 
ealt, and one or two chillies to put in tha dsl, awl 
perhaps a little ghee or clarified butter. All tUs 
coats him about three or four pice, Curry alvSs, be- 
ing too tFOublesome to be bruised, are not thoagfatof 
in travelling. He next gets an earthea pot eithw 
from the Baniya or the Bhuttiy&ra, nho buys than 
from potters and keeps them for travellers, getting a 
trifle by the sale, the price of a pot being about om 
fourth of a ^ce. The fuel, which oonwsta of wood or 
di'y cowdung cakes, he generally gets from the Bhnt- 
tiyara, who charges him for this either one fourth or 
one half of a pice, according to the quantity or nom- 
l<er that be takes. Fire plaoea are generally made 
in the verandah of the Sarie ; the traveUer'naes the 
one nearest to the room he has taken, and before he 
liegius to cook, washes it first to remove the deRtement 
of the preceding cooking. His simple food is dreeaed 
and eat«n in about an hour. 

Each traveller takes a single room, unless he has 
a large establishment with him. When there are four 
or live travellers and none of them has his Ikmily with 
him, one room answere for all The usual rent that 
they have to pay for a room for one night ia about cms 
pice ; but those that are too poor give only half a pice. 
Those that take a bedstead (they are not provided 
with beds) pay another pice for it; but in general, 
travellers can do very well without theae bedstead^ 
on account of the unpleasant company found in them. 

Our readers of the West will remember that the 
native traveUers of this country consist of two gres« 
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(MsteB or religions, which are the Hindoo and the Moho- 
medan ; they will also recollect, that the religion of 
a liindoo does not allow him to eat of anything 
that a Moosalmin cooks; and the Bhutiyaras heing 
of the Mohomedan religion, the Hindoos will not 
of course eat of anything that they cook; they 
are therefore always obliged to dresa their own 
victuals. But the Mohomedans get the Bhut- 
tiy&ras to cook for them; on this account they are 
not obliged to burden them^elvea with cooking utensils ; 
in fact, a small copper plate, tinned, and a drinking 
pot or lota of the same metal are the only things of 
thia kind tliey carry with them ; and after getting into 
a SarAe, while the Hindoos have to busy themselves in 
dressing their food, the Muhomedans either lie down to 
rest or amuse tlieraselves with smoking and the like. 
The quantity of flour and ddl that each man orders 
for himself is about two pounds, of which the Bhut- 
iiy4ria (landlady) ia supposed to steal at least one third. 
The price that is paid for this quantity, with fuel and 
remuneration for the Bhuttiyarin's trouble comes to 
about three or four pice. 

A scene in a large Sar&e would be most amusing to 
a traveUer fresh from the West. He would see an 
extensive yard full of bahlees and waggons of burden, 
scores of bullocks, horses and ponies, and men of al- 
most every size and shape engaged in different ways. 
Some with uncovered backs and heads making fire to 
dress their victuals, some of these calling out to the 
BhuUiyarin to give them more fuel or complaining 
that the cowdung cakes are not dry enough, others in 
the act of cooking, some brushing their bullocks, and 
others giving them gentle blows in quick s 
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to removo tlieii- Tatigite, some gi-eaeing their wheels for 
thomarchofthenext daj, some lying dovu and sing- 
ing, some amoking and telling the occun-ences of the 
(lay and asking liow far audi a place ie from Buch 
a one, and others engaged in aome other ways. The 
noise and bustle continues for about three hours ; by 
thia time it ia about ten P. u., and most of the 
travllers have done feeding their bullooka and other 
animals, and cooking and eating, and now think of 
retiring for the uight. Those who take no bedsteada 
sleep on the floor after spreadii^ a blanket or some- 
thing elae on it. In the cold season, they sleep inside 
the rooms, and in the hot, outside in the verandah. 
When the Sarde has no gate to be locked at night, 
drivers of waggons and carriages have to sleep near 
their bullocks to take care of them. Some of them 
have long chains, which they use to aeoure their oxen 
whenever there is a great fear of thieves ; the middlo 
of the chain is attached to the fore part of the Bahlee 
or waggon, and a padlock is used. Bullocks, horses, 
and camels are sometimes stolen. 

A little after dark all the Bhuttiyiraa go to the 
Police, to report to the native officer there, the number 
of travellers that they have got, their names, the 
number and description of waggous and weapons that 
are with them, whatrehgion they belong to, where they 
are going to, &c. All this information is entered in s 
book, and should any accident happen to a traveller 
it serves as a clue to hiid out where his home is, from 
what place he is missing, and what is the probable 
cause of his nonappearance. After this is noted down, 
the traveller is always reminded either by the Bhut- 
tyara or one o f ^e men of the Police to keep their 
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xnouey in a aafe place, and not to receive any tobacco 
or any thing to eat from a stranger, nor to form any 
acquaintance with him on the way. These are whole- 
some and necessary inetructions, for many trnTellers 
liave lost their lives by the deceit and violence of Tiliuga 
disguised aa friendly travellers. 

One of the instructions, that travellers receive every 
night, is, not to keep any money in the same piece of 
cloth in which they have any food, because there are 
many wild dc^s in a SarAe, which would, in the night, 
whUe the traveller might be asleep, run away with 
the piece of cloth for the sake of the food, and thus carry 
away the money too. This caution is also very 
necessary. 

One or two watchmen keep watch in the SarSe at 
night, and those travellers who have Bohlees and wag- 
gons full of articles of merchandise and other things 
have generally to pay a trifle (about a pice) to tho 
watchmen before they leave the place. 

People out in tho country travelling from one vil- 
lage to another where there are no roads, go on foot- 
paths alongside of fields. Should the distance be 
greater than they can get over in one day's journey, 
they generally stop in the verandah of a Bauiya and 
pay him something for this accommodation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

eiATB OF EDUCATIOK. 

The Mer«d Isngnage of India— E>liicat[on never general in tt* 

iiountry — Education of Bralimiiia — The Dbts N.igree character 

Education of Chhattries— Of VyslieB or merchants— of Soodurt 
— Haas of tlie people ignorant — Efforts of Qovemment — Boyi 
pat in a School— Thinga taken with thara — Mode of atu^-~ 
Hiudee boofca read bj people for amuBeoteDt — Some autbeBtic 
letters as ipecimoni. 

The sacred language of India, as is well known, ie tht 
Sanskrit; this ia the topgue in which their religious 
writings are penned ; even their ancient grammars and 
medical books, clothed in this garb, are believed to be 
written by inspiration and held sacred. One or two 
ulaasea next to the Brahmins are allowed by their reli- 
gious writings to study it ; but they mnst on no ac- 
count read the Veds their highest religious Scriptures, 
The golden age of this language, wbicli is dead now, 
passed away with the time of the Hindoo kings. There 
are some efforts nitiiin the walls of Government Col- 
leges to keep it in existence, but it is not thought of 
much value outside, and this is the reason that com- 
paratively very few Brahmins eieit themselves to ac- 
quire it. In fact, learned Brahmins, who have no 
other means of subsistence, are worse off than any other 
portion of the community with regard to a way of hve- 
lihood i their talent is not in demand, and they have 
always to be very anxious about the means of keeping 
their bodies and souls together. They are in some 
measure helped in their capacity of priests, and if they 
had not this aid, they would actually starva As &r 
Aa a means of livelihood is concerned Persian and Eng- 
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liaU are the languagBB that are of fi^it use to people 
under the present Government. 

Education has aerer been general in India; the sys- 
tetn of caate has raised a strong barrier against it; eaoh 
caste has followed that mode of life which was prescrib- 
ed, for it by the Sh^ters, and till lately Brahmins 
alone had the privilege of acquiring knowledge and cul- 
tivating their minds. 

TTiere are many Brahmins oil over the oouotry, who 
pretend to tcnow Sanskrit and are called Pandits ; but 
the aim of these men has n^ver been to possess even 
a t'jlerable ncqii lititanco with this language, to say 
iiotiiin>j; of baing learned in it, They study a little of 
graniinar, aid after that learn only those things that 
will help tliem to perform the duties of a priest, this 
does not require learning and is soon acquired. In 
pooja or worship they have to repeat some verses 
which arc committed to memory ; these verses are so 
easy and so few in number, and the rules prescribed 
for tlie ofGiie of a prioat so simple, that even boys can 
act as priests. The ch.iraotijr used by this b;>dy and 
learned men of this caste is o tiled the Dev If agree, or 
the character of thegoda; a^)d certainly it deserves 
this name; for considering ths imperfection of every 
thing human, it if wonderfully perfect and unrivalled 
in the world. Eich letti^r h» its own sound, and 
keeps it when put with othars to make a word. This 
is not the case with the li^nglish Alphabet, wliich 
Sir William Jones CiJls, " lidiculously imperfent.'" 
The Dev Nitgree Alphabst consists of fifty letters 
which are as follows : 
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IV ka, 9 kha, « ga, v gha, v ng». 

^ olift, W chha, sr ja, If jba, ^ nya. 

« ta, V tha, « da, 3 dha, ^ t)a. 

n ta, H tha, ^ da, 19 dha, w ua. 

^ pa, 7 pha, i| ba, n bha, <f ma. 

Hya, ^: ra,vKvTa,1c eha, 

« Bha, ^ sa, V ha, V keha. 
wa, ^4, ri,^ i, «ii, wAwri,^ ri, wlri, 
^ In ? e, % ai, ^r o, ^T au, ^ ang, ^.- ah. 

The last sixteen are vowels, and twelve of them hare 
another and simpler form when used in the middle of 
words and after consonants. 

Those BrahmiiiB, who at>e not pandits and [aiests, 
but act as bankers or merchants, make use of one of 
two other characters that are common in this part (f 
the country, and are called Aot'fAeo and Mooriyd or Sur- 
rafee. The letters in all these three characters ate 
named alike and differ only in form. 

Chhattriea or people of the military oaste, who leara 
any thing, mostly learn the Dev Nagree character, 
and this chiefly for the purpose of reading the Rami- 
yan, a long Epic poem, which describes the exploits of 
K&m Chunder, a Chhattrie, believed to he au incarna- 
tion of the Deity. This poem, as said in a former paft 
of this work, was originally written in Sanscrit, but 
was rendered into Hindce verse by one of their famous 
ancient poets. This translation has in the end been 
against the Brahraios ; for when the work was in the 
original, learned Brahmins were required to read and 
expound it, and thus they used to make large sums of 
money ; but now every Chhattrie, who knows tiie Dev 
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'N'a.gree character, can read it for himself. ThuBe 
Ohliattriea, whoact aamerohantB, learn the character 
\ised by that claaa. 

Baniyas or people of the merchant caate learn the 
!Mooriyii or Surr&fee character and arithmetic, which 
is all that is required in their work. The Mooriyi 
'Wants the vowels, and those who use this character 
oari-y on all their writing only with conaonants. They 
have got a certain form for writing orders for money, 
and the amount they write in letters as well as in 
figures, and thus no mistakes take plaoej else tliey 
would be soon compelled to adopt a better means of 
correspondence. 

People of this caate, who act as sellers of eatables 
in a dry and unprepared state, cloth merchants and 
bankers, do not go very far in Arithmetic ; but they 
are very expert in what they do learn. They seldom 
take more than a minute to perform any arithmetical 
operation during the day in their commercial callinga. 
1'he mouey, weights, and measures of the country con 
list of an even number of small portions or subdivi- 
sions. Thus a country gold coin generally consists of 
sixteen rupees ; a rupee of sixteen annas; an anna of four 
pice; a pice of twodheUs; adhelaof twochhad^ms; a 
chhadftm of two damrees; and a damree, generally of 
ten cowries or small sliells, the lowest piece in use. 
A maund ia the largest weight in the country, and is 
e<|ual to about eighty poutids. A maund consists of 
forty seers; a seer of sixteen chittacks; and a cbittack 
of five country pice. In long measure, a yard consists 
of two cubits, and each cubit of eight girahs. Silver and 
gold weights are also evea. If ii Baniya or any other 
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merchant selU a thing at one rupee per seer, tli»t is 
exactly one aana per chittack, if at oue anna per se^*, 
that is one ohhad4m per chittack, &c. If the rates 

vary, and the price be above or below this, the fraction 
oomea pretty even. We have only one weight for bo- 
lida and liquids, and no meaaurc fur the latter ; but 
the 89er vaviei in wei^lit in difteietit piirtsof the coun- 
try, and also in the aame part of the country, for dif- 
ferent things ; for instance, the seer that i^ uaed in 
neighing wheat ia larger than that for raisins, almonds 
Ac. 

Those people of the oa^te of writers who do not learn 
Persian, but act as Hindee teachers, learn the Kaithee 
character; though of late a good many of them have 
eommenoed to learn the NSgree alao, the character in 
which Government publish their Hindee books for 
Schools. They use vowels in the Kaithee character; 
but one great defect in this as well as the Mooriya is, 
that the words are not written separate, but all the 
lettere i-un in one line as if they wera simply letters 
and contained no words. This causes a great dilficulty 
in reading letters when they are written iu a bad hand. 
People of alt other castes, who learn to read and write, 
learn this character, in which they caiTy on all their 
business. 

As far as education is concerned, darkness covers 
the land and thick darkness the people. There are 
people who poaseas this most slender education of which 
we speak; but their number when compared with the 
vast population of the country is really nothing. When 
a letter arrives in a village, it takes some time before 
its contents are found out, A man has fo carry it 
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about in the village to have it read ; and very often is 
even obliged to go out of his villRge iu search of a 
reader. Goremmeat are making moet Btrenuous efforts 
all over the couotry fur the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and it is hoped moBt of this mental darkness will 
be dispelled in course of time. 

Wheu a boy is intended to bo put in a School, his 
father goes to a priest and asks him what time would 
be most auspioious. After being directed on this point, 
the boy is taken to the teacher, who is told by the 
parent accompanying him, that he has brought this 
child for his service, and that he (the child) will 
through his life be extremely thankful should he, 
through the teacher's kindness, be able to acquire some 
knowledge ; and ao forth. With regard to correction 
also, the parent geuerully tells the teacher, that the 
bones of the boy are his, that is, the father's ; but the 
lieah ia his, that is, the teaclier's ; which means that he 
may beat the child as often and as hard as he thinks 
it necessary ; this will be painful to the flesh and might 
reduce it, but its end will be beneficial; and if the 
bones are left safe, that is, the child is left alive, they 
will soon clothe themselves* with other flesh. This is 
of couree understood by the teacher with great modifl' 
cations. 

A wooden slate, a reed pen, and cholk bniised and 
mixed witli water in his inkstand are a boy's three grand 
requisites. In the pure native fiishion primers and 
reading books are not required, though these are 
now used in vernacular schools started by Government. 
All the ei^oation that Hindoo boys receive in Hindee 
Schools, supported by Hindoos themselves, consists in 
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writing a tolerably decent hand, reading and writing 
letters, and performing arithmetical sums. The ac- 
quirement of general knowledge ia not the aim; in fact 
that is not powessed by the teachers theuiselves ; thus 
they generally do away with boohe. 

With regard to the mode of leamiog to read and 
write a character, the teacher writes three or four letters 
every day on the wooden alate, till tlie learner knows 
their names and forms; this he does soon. After this, 
it is not necessary for the teacher to write for him, but 
he writes himself and the teacher make'i corrections 
after lie has once written the whole alphaliet. Before 
he conunences learning to write the alphabet, the 
teacher writes for him the player Onam Sidltang, or 
may 1 succeed in tliis matter. This prayer is addressed 
to Ganesh, the god of learning and all important un- 
dertakings. After a boy knows to write all the letters, 
ho begins to put them together by writing the names 
of persons and things ; tliia Ite continnes to do for some 
time till he can write words with tolerabU accuracy. 
Perfect accuracy is impossible in Hindee writing 
without studying the Sanskrit Grammar. Along witti 
this, be learns also Arithmetic every day. After he 
has learnt the figures to a hundred or so, he commen- 
ces the simple multiplication table, which he learns as 
far as forty the one way and ten the other. After he 
has mastered this, he takes np several sorts of nlulti- 
plioatioDs effractions; such as 1^ multiplied by 1,2,3, 
Ac; I^ by 1,2,3, •&& When all these are gone through, 
he learns addition and the rule of three ; but the 
latter is teamt by few, because their commercial arith- 
metical sums are done satisfactorily by the preceding 
rules. If a boy has genius and attends school regularly. 
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and the teacher ia atteutive to bJs duties, he will be 
able to read and write letters and perform necessary 
arithmetical operations in about a year. But a vust 
number of holidays and weddings, together with many 
instances of laziness and indiflerenoe interrupts his 
studies, so that it often takes two years, and sometimes 
more, for him to be qualified for his wcrk. Some boys 
leave school before they are fit for any thing. Boys of 
agriculturists and mechanics are generally required 
at home to help their parents in their respective 
callings, or to take eare of their younger hrotbers and 
siiiters, wiiilc their mothers are engaged in urgent 
household duties. In learning the mnltipliuation table 
all of them join ti^ther aud bawl out ; and when 
writiug on irooden boards, they rub a little of the 
chalk on their foreheads with the BU[>ei'Stitious 
hope that they will make rapid progress in their 
ntndies. 

Boys of all castes except the Brahmins', learn the 
Knitliee character, and are mostly taught by teachers 
of the writers' oaste called Lallas. Brahmin boys, if 
tiiey intend to be bankers or merchants, learn the 
Mooriy& ; if priests, that is, learned men, the Dev 
Nigree; and are in this case taught by a Biahmin, 
who knows Sanskrit. Sanskrit students do not pay 
much attention to Arithmetic, but devote themaetves 
to the Sanskrit Grammar and some other Smskrit 
books. The Sanskrit Grammar is treated of in the 
Sanskrit language. The mode of studying this lan- 
guage among the Hindoos is quite ridiculous, and re- 
quires a great waste of time and pains. When a boy 
is put to learn Grammar, he is made to commit the 
whole of it to memory without understanding a single 
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WonJ; tliia takes him two or tliree years , and iniieh 
of this time aud labour both of the teacher and scholar 
may be said to be utterly loat. After he has thus 
gone througli the whole Grammar, he is taught its 
meaning, the mode of which is also peculiar and 
retards the progress of the student. 

With regard to the original Hindee books that are 
commonly read by those who can read, they are 
camparatively few in number. Some of them, as the 
Prem Siigur are portions of their aacred Writings ; 
but most of them consist of tales and fables. 

At the close of this subject we give a translation 
of three or four authentic Hindee letters as apeeimeus 
of Hindee epistolary correspondence. The first two 
were written by men of a common education, in the 
Kuithee character, aud the last two, by Pandite or 
learned Brahmins, in the Deva Nagree. 

Lbttir I. 
The Paligun (worship) of Nurput Singh, Zfilim 
Singh, and Goolab Singh, to Runjeet Singh, Tkdkoor. 
We are all well here. May the Gungajee {the holy 
Canges) always keep you well : We are, it seems, 
considered enemies by you ; not even one of our 
letters has been answered. If we were not considered 
so, you would have doubtless written to us. We are 
thought enemies. May not God be displeased. What 
can the displeasure of roan do '. May God be pleased 
with us! Man's displeasure is nothing! May not 
God be displeased with us! You can write to »s if 
you are disposed to do so ; if not, you need not write. 
Our Ram Ram (salutation) to all the members of tlis 



families of LilUe Ookoolut fioy, Didhee Chand, and 
Kisboou Da;&1. Our R&m R&m, blessing, salutatioii, 
and pailagee (worship) to all, both old uid young. 

Lfttbr II. 
Reverence to Ganesh our helper ! You are good 
aod an example to others! Hie Kfim Rdoi of Heer& 
1^1 to Himmat Sing and all others. I am well here. 
May you be always well ! This will give me great plea- 
sure. I have sent for you, a handmilt and a alab 
ia the wa^oii of Roy Singh of Talgr&m ; so send for 
them. I Bend a quilt belonging to Heer& Singh ; 
please send it to his house. If the mill and slab are 
sent to you, remember to pay the porter. Kindly 
send me a pair of dbotees by Assrh (June;) do not 
forget this ; I have no dhotees with me now. Write 
to me if you cannot send them. I asked Baijnautb to 
take some money with him from me to buy you some 
com ; but he would not, but said, that be would get 
you com, and that I ooutd take the money when I go 
to see you. Hoa he got you the com or not 1 Let me 
know. The R&m Rim of Heeri L&ll to Sidho Singh, 
Bh^an L&ll, Sadi Sookh, Debee Piirsh&d, Cbiraunjee 
Lsll, Rohun Singh, Daya Shunker, Bar Parshad, and 
all others. If God will, I will pay you a visit towards 
Aairh. 

Lettek III. 
You are good and an example to others I You are 
also learned. The respect of L&lman Tribedee, to 
Oomadutt Shookool, Lall man, and Ulli. We are all 
well here, and always desire your health, which gives 
us great pleasure. 
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My sister ie going to be married on the 3ud A&y of 
the dark part of FjigoDu (February;) and I beg you will 
honour us by kindly sending to U8 L&lla, Annee, and 
Ij&lla'a mother. We will pay the hire of the con- 
vevance here. 

Written on the 1 2th day of the light part of Magh, 
(January,) Saturday, in the year 1902. 

P. S. We are all well here. 

Lettkb IV. 

You are good and an eiample to others ! May you 
live long ! You are virtuous ! The blessing of Pandit 
Debee Deen on I^llas* Jye GoyAl and B4m Gop&l and 
on all othera, old and young. We are all well here. May 
the Doorg^ jee keep you well ; this would give me 
great pleasure. I received your letter ; but ooold not 
answer it, as I was in search of the things for which you 
wrote. I canaot find a copy of the Brij Bil^ ; Singh- 
san Batteesee I pnrohaaed for you long ago. So you 
have come back from Oomedpocr; I am very glad 
that you &re bo near us now. I remember the pre. 
mise that I made you ; the time is now come. The 
Singbasan Batteesee is with me ; I will send it when 
somebody leaves this place to go towards you, and 
will be looking out for a copy of the Brij Bills. 

* People (if the Wr[ters' and BAnijia' castes luid also tboM 
Brahiuina. who know only Hindee, ure cnlled LaBai. Brab- 
mins, who know Swiscrit, Lave the title of PandU. Hindooe at. 
weJl aa MohomedsQs who act an Persian Writers, are eiUeil 
Miioiahta. And thoee, who are ocquninted niUi English nud 
work OB Engliah Writers are called Bahooa. All Natives of Ben- 
gal and the petty RfCjahs of Ouila au<] the diatricU eaat of it 
have iilflo tbiH IdJBt title. 



Girdbar Kabeeroy will acoompany me wbon I go over 
to you; he h&a promised to do so, and is quite 
mortified for his past forgetfulneea of you. 

Written on the 8th day of the light part of Aghau, 
(November,) in the year 1911. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
PAasAaes from the rLjnbet, a Sanskrit and his- 

hKK WORE, EXHIBITINO THB MORAL DOOTRINBS AND 

TUB OIVIL AND UlLiTARt FOUOT OF TSB 

HINDOOS.* 

ExGollsDce of kDo*rledga'--Aa eduoaled and lirtuoua Mta a 
blewiDg — DaDgerouB enemiea— Fate — Proaparitf the fruit of ex- 
ertions — The aooiety of tbe wise aad viitaou»-—Sio., — &a,~&a. 

Kauwiedge produoea mildneHS of speech; mildness, a 
good eharaoter ; a good character, wealth ; wealth, if 
virtuous aotiona attend it, happineaa. 

Among all possessions knontedge appears eminent ; 
the wise call it supreme riches; beoause it can never 
be lost, baa no price, and can at no time be destroyed. 

Tlie science of arms, and the science of books, are 
both oausea of celebrity; but the first is ridioulons in 
an old man, and the second is in all ages respectable. 

Youth, wealth, domiaiou, incomiiderate aoticHis, each 
* Sir WoL Jonea'i TnuuJaUoa. 
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of them, ocoasioas danger ; Oh ! what most all four o( 
them do where they are united. Of what use is it, 
that a aon should be bom, who has neither leamiug' 
Dor virtue f Of what use is a blind eye, except to 
give pain t 

Of a child unborn, dead, or ignorant, the two first 
are preferable, ainoe they malce ua uohiippy but once ; 
the last by continual degrees; one virtuous son is a 
bleBBiDg, not a hundred Fools, as one moon dissipates 
the darkness, and not a number of stara. May the 
man, who performs the duty of devout pilgrimage, a 
duty in every place difficult, be blessed with an obe~ 
dient, wealthy, virtuous, and wise son. 

The contmual acquisition of wealth ; freedom from 
disease ; a beloved wife, with tender speech ; an obe- 
dient son ; and learning producing riches ; these are 
six felicities of living creatures. 

A father who contracts debts ; a mother who ia 
unchaste ; a wife who is too handsome ; and an igno- 
rant son ; these are dangerous enemies. 

What is not to be, that will not be ; if an event be 
foredoomed it cannot happen otherwise, Thitf doctrine 
is a medicine, which heals the venom of sorrow ; why 
is it not universally drunk 1 

Prosperity is acquired by exertion, and there is uo 
fruit for him who doth not exert himself : the fawns 
go not into the mouth of a sleeping lion. 

By the company of gold, even glass acquires the 
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brightneas of a ruby ; thun by the eociety of good 
men a blockbead attains eminence. Tbe iuBeot, by 
associating with a flower, ascends the head of excellent 
persons. The stone, when coneeci-ated by holy men, 
acquires divine honor ; as in eastern mouutaiDs every 
common thing blazes by its viciuity to the sun ; thus 
by the company of tbe good, a man of ignoble condi- 
tion attains brightness. 

Virtues to those who know their value are virtues ; 
yet even these, when they come in the way of vicious 
meu, are vices : aa rivers of sweet water are excellent, 
but wbcu they reach the sea are not fit to be tasted, 

The time of the wise is passed in the delights of 
poetry ; that of the foolish, in vice, in idleness, or in 
quarrelling. 

He who i-estrains bis appetites, a dutiful sou, a pru- 
dent and good wi&, a priDce who reigns many years, 
he who speaks advisedly, and he who acts considerate- 
ly, for a long time give birth to no misfoi-tune. 

Through covetouenesa comes anger ; through oove- 
toueness comes lust ; through oovetousnesa come fraud 
and illusion : covetousness is the root of all sins. 

Ciroumspeotion in calamity ; mercy in gi-eatness ; 
assemblies, good speeches ; in adversity, fortitude ; 
in fame, resolution to preserve it; assiduity in study- 
ng the Scripturea ; these are the self-attained perfec- 
tions of great souls. 

Six faults must be abandoned by a man seeking 
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prosperity : sleep, drowzineBS, fear, auger, laziuess, 
loiteriug, 

Diseaaes ; the death of parents ; pains ; bonds ; 
and uneasiness ; — these are the fruits of the trees, 
which are planted b; a man's own sins. 

The souls of such as desire to promote the justice 
of a state, and to please God, are fit objects of preaer- 
yatiou ; when such a soul is corrupted, what will it 
not corrupt t When it is preserved pure, what will 
it not preserve ) 

To a person of an unknown tribe, or temper, no one 
should give his house. 

Even towards an enemy coming to our house, the 
offices of hospitality must be exercised, as the tree 
impedes not even the wood cutter, who stands under 
its shade ! Straw, earth, water, and pleasing words ;— 
these four are never absent from the bouses of good 



In perils we prove a fiiend j in battle a hero ; in 
wealth a religious person ; a wise man in contracted 
fortunes ; and in calamity, kinsmen, 

llie man who listens not to the words of affectionate 
friends, will give joy in the moment of distress to his 

enemies. 

Contract no friendship, or even acquaintance, with 
a guileful man ; he resembles a coal, which, when hot, 
burneth the hands, and when cold, blacketh it. 
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Htm, ytho injures hU benefactor, his depoBitor, or 
any well natured man, earth ! world ! how canst 
thou support ! He is a monster of injustice ! 

In three yenre, in three months, in three fortnights, 
in three days, the fruit of great vices, or great virtues, 
is reaped even in this world. 

Not to follow advice ; to break a promise j to beg 
money ; cruelty ; absence of mind ; wrath ; untruth ; 
and gaming ; these are the vices of a friend. 

It ia easy for all men to display learning in instruc- 
ting others ; but it is the part of one endowed with a 
great mind, to form himself by the rules of justice. 

Let no man fix his abode where five advantages are 
not found ; wealtli, a divine teacher, a magistrate, a 
river, and a physician. 

Whether a boy, a youth or an old man come to a 
house, he must be saluted by its owner with as much 
reverence as a spiritual preceptor. 

To follow their own inclinations in the house of 
their father ; to join in sports ; to mix in assemblies 
of women before men ; to sojourn abroad without 
end ; to associate with harlots ; to be always prodigal 
of their wealth, these cause the ruin of women. 

A father secures a woman in infancy, a husband in 
youth, children in old age ; but a woman who follows 
her own inclination, cannot be secured. 
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He who has wealth has frieads ; he who has wealth 
hae relations ; he who tias wealth is a hero among the 
people ; he who has wealth is even a sage. 

From poverty comes disgrace ; from di^frace, want 
of courage ; from, imbecility, rnin j from rnio, deser- 
tion of the world ; from that deaertion proceeds an- 
guish ; from anguish, loss of underataading ; from loss 
of understanding, loss of every thing. Stange that 
poverty should be the source of all evils. 

Silence for the remainder of life, is better tlian 
speaking &lsely. 

Superficial knowledge ; pleasure dearly purchased ; 
and subsistence at the will of another ; these three 
are the dtagnice of mankind. 

Jliserable is he, who resides in a foreign land, be who 
eats food of another, and he who dwells in another's 
house. 

He who possesses a contented mind possesses all 
tilings. How can that delight, which the godlymind- 
ed feel, who taatc the nectar of content, be felt by 
those who covet wealth, and flutter about from place 
to place. 

Not to attend at the door of the wealthy, and not 
to use the voice of petition, these constitute the best 
life of a man. 

Let a man desert a single person for the sake of his 
tribe ; his tribe for the sake of his native city ; his na- 



tive city, for the sake of his country ; and tho whola 
world for the Bake of bis whole soul. 

The poisonous tree of this world bears two fruits of 
esquiaite savor, poetry sweet as nectar, and the society 
of the good. 

He who seeks wealth, sacrifices his own pleasure ; 
and hke him who carries burdens for others, bears 
the load of anxiety. 

Liberality, attended with mild language ; divine 
learning without pride; valour, united with mercy ; 
wealth, accompanied with a generous contempt of it, 
these four qualities are with difficulty acquired. 

As the pains of men assail them unexpectedly, so 
their pleasures come in the same manner ; a divine 
power strongly operates in both. 

Many, who read the Scriptures, are grossly igno- 
rant i but he, who acts well, is a truly learned man. 

What means thy pride, wealthy maa ? When 
thy wealth is gone, thou art miserable ; and the riches 
.of meu are tossed about like a ball from hand to hand. 

The shadow of summer clouds, the friendship of 
wicked men, green com, women, youth, and wealth, 
all these are enjoyed but a short time. 

Strive not eagerly to attain provisions ; they are 
provided by God ; when the new bom animal falls from 
the mother, her nipples drop milk for his support. 
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He, by whom white flunaiiB, green parrots, and rich- 
ly coloured peawcks were made, will surely find provi- 
sion for thee 1 

As death is apprehended oy all animals, so the ap- 
prehensions of the rioh, from kings, from water, from 
fire, from robbers, from relations, never cease. 

What use is there in wealth, to him who neither 
gives nor enjoys it) What is strength to him, who 
subdues not his own foeaT What signifies a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures to him, who fiiils to practise 
virtue? What is the soul itself to him, who keeps 
not his own body in subjeotioni 

Friendships even after death ; resentments before 
it, appeased ; and a boundless liberality ; these are 
not the qualities of little souls. 

He is the only valuable man, he is the most excel- 
lent, he is a man of real worth, from whose presence 
neither they who ask alms, nor they who seek protec- 
tion, depart hopeless or unsuccessful. 

She is a wife, who is attentive to her family ; she 
is a wife, who is the life of her husband ; she is a wife, 
who faithfully serves him ; she is not to be named a 
wife, in whom a husband is not happy. 

He who is eminent in birth, virtue, and piety, splen- 
did, just, perfect in morals, is fit to be a ruler in this 
world. 

Gain all you can, and what you gain, keep with care ; 
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what you keep, increaee ; and what you iiiCrease, be- 
stow on good works. 

The man, who neither gives in charity, nor enjoys 
his wealtb, which every day increases, breathes indeed, 
like the bellows of a smithy but cannot be said to 
live. 

By the fall of the water drops the pot is filled ; 
such is the increase of riches, of knowledge, and of 
virtue ! 

What is the distinction betweeu'a brute, and that 
man-beast who has no knowledge or thought of wrong 
or right, whom the assemblies of the learned in heaven- 
ly wisdom drive from their company, and who seeks 
only the gratification of his appetite. 

A king, woman, and a creeping plant, alike twins 
round him, who stands by their side. 

Favourable discourse to a servant ; presents that 
denote affection ; even in blaming faults, taking notice 
of virtues ; these are the manners of a kind master. 

By taking up the whole time of a servant ; by in- 
creasing expectation ; by denyii^ reward ; a sensible 
man knows this to be the conduct of an ill disposed 
lord. 

In imminent danger, in the pursuit of evil objects, 
in a season unpropitious for action, a servant, who 
seeks the love of his master, must speak even without 
being asked ! 
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A Horse ; a weiqion ; a book ; a lutti ; ^teech ;. a 
man ; and a woman ; all these, aooording to the dii- 
tinctioii of the peraons in whose hands the; fall, are 
nseleiia, or valuable. 

Apt words must be taken by the nise evea from n. 
child ; when the light of the sun disappears, what is 
not the lustre of a torch. 

A king, whether a omn or child, must not be treat- 
ed with contempt ; in him oertainly a great divinity 
appears in human shape. 

A bad wife, a deceitfiil friend, a servant giving 
saucy answers, and dwelling in a house infested 
by serpents, thes« without donbt are causes of 
death. 

It is better to pull up by the roots a loose tooth, 
au envenomed servant, fuid a wicked counsellor. 

He is a friend, who delivers thee from adversity. 
That is a good action, which is well intended. She 
is a wife, who is an inseparable oompauian. He is 

wise, who honours the good. He is a friend, whom 
favours have not purchased. He is a man, who is not 
subdued by his senses. 

Many a bad man receives lustre from the goodness 
of his protector, lite the blaok powder rubbed on the 
aye of a beautiful woman. 

A hundred good works are lost upon the wicked ; a 
hundred wise words are lost upon fools ; a hundred 



good precepts are lost upon the obstinate ; a hiiti- 
dred Boiences upon thoae who never reflect. 

In the suidal-tree are serpents ; in waters 
lotus flowers, but crocodiles also ; even cirtiies are 
marred by the vicious ; in all enjoyments there is 
something which impairs our happiness. 

A ship is used in passing the dangerous ocean ; a 
lamp, used in darkness ; a fan, in a perfect calm ; and 
a hook, in humbling the pride of an elephant. 
Thus in this world, nothing exists for which a remedy 
lias not. been formed by the Creator ; but, in my opi- 
nion, the Creator himself would fail in his efforts to 
correct the bad thoughts »( the wicked. 

The thunderbolt, and the wrath of a king, are 

two objects of great terror ; but the former only 
falls on one place, the second spreads ruin on all 



Mercy to a friend or a foe, is the ornament of re- 
ligious men ; but lenity to all offenders, is a crime in 
n monarch. 

A king over-merciful, a priest over greedy, a wo- 
man disobedient to her husband, an ill disposed com- 
panion, an imruly servant, a negligent counsellor, and 
he who acknowledges not a benefit received j these 
seven are to be dismissed. 

Sometimes lenity is the grace of a man ; but before 
victory la gamed, violence becomes him. 
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A king should, by all means, choose a rainister who 
was bom in his realm, who follows the profession of 
bis aDcestora, who is perfect in religious and more] 
duties, void of arrogance, baa read the body of laws, 
firmly principled, esteemed wise, and the author of 
prudent counsels. 

Au ambassador should be thus qualified : Faithful, 
honest, pure, fortunate, moral, laborious, patient, a 
Brahmiu, knowing the hearts of others, and extremely 
sagacious. Again : Noble, true, eloquent, prosperous, 
affkble, exact in delivering his mess^;e, with a good 
memory. 

Give a hundred pieces, rather than go to war. This 
is the rule ia the eacred code. To war without neces- 
sity, is the part of a fool ! 

By winka, by the walk, by action of speech, by the 
motion of the eye and the lip, a wise man discovers 
the mind. 

Every man ia a hero, who has not been in battle; 
and who, that haa not seen the strength of another, 
is not am^iant t 

A great king should fear his enemies at a distance : 
but when near, act with valour. In the midst of 
danger, it is a dreadful crime to be inactive. Let a 
warrior keep hia arms reserved as a tortoise contracts 
his limbs ; then, when he haa an opening let him rise 
up like an enraged serpent. 

A prince stationed in his enemy's country without 
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a fortress, foils, like a man out of a ship, Again : 
A fortress must be built with large battlements, and 
lofty walls, supplied with vessels, implements, provi- 
sions, and water, with a hill, a river, a dry plain, and 
a wood. Yet more -. Of great extent ; difficult of 
aooess ; suffioienoy of water, and grain j with store of 
wood ; a fit place for ingress, and egress ; these are 
the seven excellencies of a castle. 

That is no council, at which the aged attend not; 
they are not aged, who speak not with justice ; that 
is not justice, which is unacoompanied with truth ; 
and there is no truth where fear prevails. 

Discontented priests, and contented princes, are 
alike ruined ; modest harlots and unmodest women of 
rank, are alike. 

The taste of wine ; the love of women ; excessive 
hunting ; gsjning, and borrowing of money ; listening 
to false charges ; severity in inflicting of punishments j 
these are the causes of a king's misery. 

Who is not plagued by wealth and goods brought as 
a portion by his wife 1 

If a man has no knowledge of his own, of what use 
is B book to him t Of what servtoe is a mirror to a 
blind man 1 

When foola begin a trifling act, they hesitate ; hut 
when the wise begin an arduous enterprise, they are 
firm and without he«tation. 
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On eight ocoAStonB, king ! there cauuet be to 
mutL liberality :-^ 

A BolecDQ Bftcrifice, a royal marriage, iu public dis- 
■tresB, for the deatruction of enemies, on a work which 
will raise reputation, on the eooiet; of trietidB, for the 
comfort of beloved wives, and for the relief of indigent 
relations. 

To escape danger, let a man preserve hie wealth ; 
to secure his wealth, let him preserve his wife ; and by 
his wife and his wealth, let him even preserve himselfl 

Truth, valour, liberality, these are the principal 
virtues of kings ; void «f these, a ruler of the world 
is anre to have a bienusbed ohai'acter. 

■When a low man or woman, a cliild or a fool, are 
the advieers of a kiDg, he is tossed by the winds of 
vice, and drowned iu a soa of trouble ! 

The prince who conceals his joy and hie auger, ajid 
who spends his revenue with continual moderation, is 
never forsaken by his servants, and the earth bestows 
her wealth on him ! 

To conquer by alliflnce with the enemy's ofBcers ; 
to continue a blockade obstinately ; to attat^ at night ; 
or to take a castle, and plunder it, by storm ; theee 
are the four greatest acts in war. 

A good consultation ; a good preparation ; a good 
engagement ; and a good retreat ; let a wise officar do 
ail these when occasion offers, without hesitation. 
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In this world, broken vith tbe motion of waves, 
violently agitated, life should be virtuously sacrificed 
for the benefit of others. 

They who are valiant in battle, forsaking even life 
for the sake of tbeir masters, and servants devoted to 
their lords, and intelligent Jn business, ascend indubi- 
tably to heaven. When a soldier, who has shewn no 
timidity, fells in battle, surrounded by foes, he reaches 
the gods, who die no more. 

When a man has a bad star, he accuses destiny ; 
but unwisely perceiveth not his own bad actions. 

When a servant has acted well, his good work ought 
not to perish ; but he should be made happy by re- 
wards, by affection, by kind words, and by kind looks. 

Let an union be formed with the foe, who benefits, 
not with a friend who injures thee ; a view must be 
duly made of benefits and injuries. 

We should on!y fear, when danger is distant : when 
it is present, we should fight IJke heroes ! 

He, who offers his virtuous services, and without 
regarding what is pleasing or unpleasing to his lord, 
Bpeaks disagreeable truths, is a benefactor to his prince. 

A truth-speaking man, a virtuous man, a just man, 
a vicious man, he who has many brothers, and he, 
who has obtained victory in many wars ; with these 
sis, peace should he made, 
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Presen-ing hia secret uiirevealed, and his torcee well 
united, let a hero march and annoy hia enemy ; for 
hot iron may form an union with hot iron ; so he by 
equal fierceneas, at a time when his foe ia fierce, may 
conclude a firm peace. 

No auch fruit is gathered, aay the wise, from giving 
cattle, land, or food ; no not even frxim giving our 
own lives, as from giving protection to the helpless. 

The body receives with it the principles of destruc- 
tion ; wealth is the cause of dangers ; they who arrive, 
must certainly return ; everything is by nature 
unstable. 

This body lasts but a moment ; it perishes ; it is 
seen no more ; a pot of unbaked clay is broken stand- 
ing in water. Youth, beauty, life, collected wealth, 
dominion, the society of friends, are all uncertain ; 
in this the wise are not deceived. 

As wood meets wood in the great ocean, and after 
the meeting is separated, such is the meeting of ani- 
mated beings. Night aud day, seizing the lives of 
mortals, pass on continually, like the current of a 
stream, and return no more. 

The society of the good in this world ia like the 
pleasure of eating delicate food ; it is closely connect- 
ed with the pain of separation. 

Tyiten a fether, a son or a friend, is overcome by 
death, they who know how to assuage the pain of 
their bowels by abstinence, are nevertheless, torment- 
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ed with grief : but the removal of the wise from thia 
base world, which never ultimately affords pleasure, 
should strengthen and muttiplj the delijjhts of holl- 



Even in a forest, where men are inflamed with pas- 
sion, crimes prevail; and in a private mansion, where 
the five members are subdued, piety dwells ; the 
house of a man employed in virtuous actious, and 
free from passion, is a desert of devotion. 

Tliey whose food is only to sustain life, whose voice 
is only to speat truth, pass with ease through great 
difficulties. 

Connection with the world should be avoided by 
every soul ; but if it cannot be avoided, let it be 
formed with the virtuous, for such a connection will 
remedy the evil. 

Piety, devotion, content, aud the other virtues must 
be nourished like children. 

If we take not soon, give not soon, perform not soon, 
time gives the benefit of it to another. 

I-et not a man perform an act hastily ; want of circum- 
spection is a great cause of danger ; wealth pays hom- 
age, even voluntarily, to a man who acts with caution. 

Like an earthen pot, a bad man is easily broken, and 
cannot be easily restored to his former situation : but 
a virtuous man, like a vase of gold, is broken ^ith 
difficulty, and easily repaired, 
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Let ft man purchase a miser with moiiey ; a bought j 
man with joiaed hands and reverence ; a fool with 
promimB ; a wied man with truth. 'With affection win 
a iriend and a kinaoian ; thy wife and eervaata with 
gifta and honours ; with great actions, the powerfot ( 

He ia truly wise, who ooneiders ataother's wife as his 
mother, another's gold nfi mere clay, and all other 
lireatures as^himself. 

The life of animals is tremulous, as the reflections 
of the moon in *ater ; let him then, who knows it to 
be uncertiun, perform actions, which will hereafter be 
beneficial to him. 

Having seen this world, whidi perishes in an instant, 
resembling the vapour in a desert, let him seek the 
society of the virtuons ; both for the sake of his re- 
ligious duties, and of his own happiness. 

If truth be placed in a balance with a thousand 

saorificeB of horses, truth will out-weigh a thousand 
sacrifices,* 

■ The Sacrifice o£ honna is considered highly 
the Hiadoo Scriptures. 
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